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INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 
UPON RACE IMPROVEMENT 


AN INTRODUCTORY PAPER UPON THE SIGNIEICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


By Carv Kersey, Pu.D., 
Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


It is the purpose of this paper to give a bird's-eye view of 
the fields which are to be studied in detail in the other papers. 
As far as possible it must correlate these various studies and show 
the common aim. To do this without, to some extent, trespassing 
on others’ territory is impossible. For such overlapping the indul- 
gence of the readers and the writers is asked. It should also be 
remembered that in seeking to draw a large sketch the detailed 
evidence is necessarily omitted. Though many seemingly dogmatic 
statements are made, I believe they could be supported by an abun- 
dance of facts if space permitted. 

One of the most eminent of living biologists has recently 
written:? “It is well known that the sociological inquiries of Mal- 
thus as to human population influenced Darwin, Wallace and Spen- 
cer, and that the concept of natural selection in the struggle for 
existence came to biology from above rather than from within its 
own sphere. The same is true of the fruitful idea of division of 
labor, of the general idea of evolution itself and of others—they 
came to biology from the human social realm.” 

“To keep to the concept of selection for a moment: it was 
applied to plants and animals, it was illustrated, justified, if not 
demonstrated, and formulated; and now, with the imprimatur of 
biology it comes back to sociology as a great law of life. That it 
is so we take for granted, but it is surely evident that in social 
affairs, from which it emanated as a suggestion to biology, it must 
be reverified and precisely tested. Its biological form may be one 
thing, its sociological form may be another.” e 

I have given this quotation for several reasons. It shows us 
clearly that the subjects under discussion in this volume are in 


‘Thompson, “Heredity,” p. 511. 


(3) 


i 
‘ 


4 The Annals of the American Academy 


part biological, in part sociological. These fields have much in 
common, are often interdependent, yet are separate. Many analo- 
gies exist, but laws in one are not ipso facto to be considered laws 
in the other. Clear thinking then demands that the two fields shall 
be sharply defined. Social theory gave a great impulse to bio- 
logical research. Biology now places at the disposal of social work- 
ers a mass of knowledge as yet little appreciated which is, however, 
destined to revolutionize social programs. 

A discussion of “the comparative importance of heredity and 
environment” is likely to be very misleading. The problem is not 
to determine which is more important, but to discover the con- 
tribution each makes to the body politic. 1 know of no way of 
comparing the relative importance to a given man of heredity and 
environment any more than I know how to determine whether the 
stomach or the brain, whether food or air, is more important. 
Essentials cannot be compared. They can only be discovered and 
the functions of each studied. It can easily be shown that evils 
arising from bad heredity are not affected by changing the environ- 
ment and vice versa. A feeble-minded person remains feeble 
minded whether he vegetates in an almshouse or is cared for at 
Elwyn—nor does any change affect his children. The children of 
athletes are not different from those of scholars provided the stock 
be the same; nor are those descended from church members or 
heretics, saints or sinners, the stock again being the same, and this 
is true, popular opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. 

At the outset clear thinking is difficult because of the different, 
often conflicting, meanings given to words. When a college senior 
defines animism as belief in the Father and Son, but not in the 
Holy Ghost, we smile. Our feeling is a bit changed when the 
head of an institution for children on being asked if he favored 
the indenture system, replied, no, that he preferred manual training. 
But what progress can be made when even physicians confuse 
congenital with inherited characters and do not see that the trans- 
mission of a disease like syphilis from parent to child does not 
mean that the child inherited the disease ? 

In my judgment, we should limit the term inheritance to those 
physical characters which are determined, we know not how, in 
the germ cells. These germ cells unite and growth begins. All 
modifications, whether caused by some poison, say alcohol; by 
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disease, say syphilis; by accident, by over or under nutrition, are 
technically known as acquired characters. Congenital, then, refers 
merely to the fact that certain characters exist at birth—it tells 
nothing as to their origin. Contrary, again, to popular judgment, 
biologists now almost unanimously believe that such acquired char- 
acters or modifications have no effects on germ cells later produced 
by the individual, and therefore produce no change in the next 
generation. Be it remembered that “acquired characters” do not 
refer to any of the features which may have come to the human 
race through inborn variations. Our language is at fault. When 
we say human race has acquired given characteristics we refer to 
inborn not to “acquired characters.” Failure to make the distinc- 
tion is a fruitful source of error for those not trained in biology. 
Space prohibits the discussion of this most important point. It 
must suffice to say that, while no one knows what causes the off- 
spring to vary from the parents, we now know that certain things 
formerly held all-important are of no effect. 

At this very point a new difficulty arises. Heredity is often 
used in the sense of social heredity. We say a child inherits the 
customs, ideals, learning—the whole culture of the parent group. 
A little reflection makes clear that these are social inheritances, 
not physical—quite as important, but different. Nothing is more 
obvious than that the children of certain groups are better housed, 
better fed, better trained and educated than those of other groups. 
That, on the whole, these are to be leaders is evident. So quick are 
we to jump at conclusions, however, that the world-wide assump- 
tion has been that these children have a better line of physical 
descent. Is this a self-evident fact? May not their superiority be 
due to their environment, not to their heredity? Investigation, not 
argument, must furnish the answer. 

The question to be considered in this connection is whether 
the marriages of human beings have been consummated on physical 
or social grounds. If the evidence shows that social, political, 
financial considerations have determined the bulk of the matings, 
then there is little reason to believe that better strains have been 
created and perpetuated. That they could be no biologist doubts, 
but social customs prevent. Bagehot somewhere says: “Man, un- 
like the lower animals, has had to be his own domesticator.” Man 
has found it worth while not merely to tame, but also to carefully 
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breed the domestic animals. Unfortunately, it would seem, the 
suggestion that he might improve his own stock has received little 
consideration. The term “Eugenics” is hardly understood in Amer- 
ica, though better known in England. Here is a vast field for study. 
I can only suggest that it is doubtful if it can be shown that during 
all historic time the human race has made any material change via 
the road of heredity. 

Race is another hobgoblin. We all know what a race is, yet no 
one can tell where one race stops and another begins, physically— 
that is, legally we often accomplish the impossible. What are race 
differences, physical or social? What are the effects of race cross- 
ings? These are tremendously important questions for us to-day. 
In many states certain inter-race marriages are prohibited by law. 
Why? Because of physical or social results? There may be im- 
portant physical differences between the races. I know not. I 
only venture to state that no one has yet shown what they are. 
If this be so, then popular discussion should yield to scientific 
inquiry. 

Race differences aside, the problem of maintaining a sound 
physical stock confronts us. For a century we have boasted, vain- 
gloriously, of our wonderful progress, of our physical as well as 
mental superiority. Suddenly we find our faith challenged. Anglo- 
Saxon in civilization we may remain, but not in stock. Our ances- 
tors first “fell on their knees and then on the aborigines,” and pre- 
vailed because of their superiority. Now their descendants claim 
that the inferior peoples of Europe are destroying them. - How can 
such a paradox be explained? Can it be that the virtues of the 
old stock were due to the development caused by the outdoor 
frontier life? It must not be forgotten that the earlier immigrants 
found their opportunities in the open, while those coming to-day 
find theirs in the crowded industrial centers. The significance of 
this is more apparent when we reflect that every study shows that 
great groups of our people are living and working under improper 
conditions. In our haste we say that they come here from stocks 
of low vitality, but is it not possible that the trouble lies in our 
own social institutions? When it found that the backward chil- 
dren in our schools are phvsicaily sub-normal better methods of 
instruction alone will not suffice. The serious problems of immi- 
gration are then apparently due to social differences rather than 
to inherited physical differences. 
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So far we have considered the problem from the side of hered- 
ity. Recognizing that there are many unsolved questions, it would 
seem clear that our first duty is the elimination of the unfit, that 
they may not become parents. Next comes the attempt to improve 
the race stock by paying some attention to biological factors under- 
lying matrimony. Personally, I believe we are safe in assuming 
that the great majority of children in America are born normal 
and with average possibilities. 

Normal growth requires more than mere adaptation to environ- 
ment. Social progress in large measure consists in controlling the 
environment in ever-increasing measure. Contagious diseases no 
longer rank among the properties of the germ cells nor do we 
charge them to divine Providence. Knowing them, now, to be of 
bacterial origin, we attack them and conquer them one by one. But 
progress starts reaction against itself. There are those so affected 
by the statement that forty million bacteria may exist in a drop of 
milk that they pfefer diseased milk to such knowledge. Prudery 
prevents the open and frank discussion of those venereal diseases 
which so vitally affect the human race. Such opposition must not 
prevail. 

It is increasingly evident that the conditions of life and labor 
of the workers of the world—children, men and women—are of 
fundamental importance. Fetter a slow development than one pur- 
chased at the expense of the future efficiency of child laborers. 
Fatal to progress is the continued existence of large groups under 
conditions causing physical or mental breakdown. Self-evident, you 
say? Granted, by everyone in theory, but often denied in fact. 
Vested interests, private profit, selfishness are here the handicaps. 

Evident, too, it appears to the student that many old social 
institutions must be speedily and perhaps radically changed to meet 
new conditions if continued prosperity is to be ours. Our schools 
must prepare the ninety-five per cent. for life, not the five per cent. 
for college, for instance. Here the handicap is conservatism. 

In a word, we live and think too much in vicious circles. Men 
and women live and work under bad conditions. The children are 
poorly nourished and sadly neglected. Low ideals are inculcated 
—result, inefficiency, poverty, vice, crime. In another group oppo- 
site conditions prevail, opposite results follow. Popular opinion 
of the successful group says heredity—blood tells; that of the 
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other says environment, exploitation, lack of opportunity. I know 
of no better way of contrasting the philosophy of the so-called 
upper and lower worlds. 

To such loose thinking an increasing protest is arising. Uncon- 
scious, perhaps, of its full significance, many of those now grap- 
pling with social problems are condensing their statement of causes 
into the one word, “maladjustment.” In a word, we create the 
evil as well as the good. Nature is impersonal. To an increasing 
degree man determines. The race stock remains practically un- 
changed. Each generation starts on the same physical level. Are 
conditions such that physical strength will be conserved or ex- 
hausted? Will children become robust men and women or weak- 
lings? Do social institutions provide opportunities or check ambition 
by some form of privilege? 

In America we must face the issue. God cares no more for 
us than for other nations. The problems of vice, crime, poverty are 
ours. Only by intelligent study of the situation, only by effective 
cooperation in remedial and constructive measures can ultimate 
downfall be averted. As individuals we are helpless. 

In my judgment the situation is hopeful. To realize that our 
problems are chiefly those of environment which we in increasing 
measure control; to realize that, no matter how bad the environ- 
ment of this generation, the next is not injured provided that it be 
given favorable conditions, is surely to have an optimistic view. 
Shall not our ideal be, then, a sound body as the necessary basis 
of a sound mind, a healthy, progressive race? 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A SOUND PHYSIQUE 


By DupLey ALLEN SarGent, M. D., 
Director Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Juvenal’s dictum of “a sound mind in a sound body” is a brief 
description of a happy state in this world, but how few of us realize 
its practical significance. Our bodies as they exist to-day are the 
results of struggles and conflicts that have gone on through the 
ages, in which the ability to stand erect and to use the trunk and 
limbs in lifting, carrying, pushing, pulling, striking, walking, run- 
ning, jumping, swimming, etc., have played a most important part 
in enabling man to maintain a footing in the world and to compete 
for existence with other species of the animal kingdom. Yet there 
is hardly one of these physical activities in which man has not been 
surpassed by some of the lower animals. Therefore if we would 
account for man’s supremacy among animated creatures we must 
look for it in the superior development of his brain and the more 
intelligent use of his hands and fingers. 

This fact has become so evident during the past few centuries 
that nearly all the schools and colleges founded for the education 
of the young have given much attention to the training of the mind 
and paid little attention to the training of the body. It is only 
within a very few years that technical schools for training in the 
manual arts have come into existence, and there is no school or 
college that I know of where the education of the body as such is 
made an essential part of the curriculum. To sustain this theory 
as to the superiority of the mind over the body the young are fre- 
quently told of the great work that has been done by Pascal, Dar- 
win, Spencer, Marcus Aurelius, William Wilberforce, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and others, though they all had inferior physiques, as 
contrasted with the mental and moral efforts of the world’s cham- 
pion oarsmen, matadors, pugilists and athletes with their splendid 
bodies. 

These exceptional cases only serve to illustrate the extent to 
which nature will go in her variations from the normal when spe- 
cial development for any purpose is required. Danger lies in the 
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direction of the extremes, and unsoundness, disease and extermina- 
tion are the inevitable results of too great a departure from the 
mean. In mental and physical. development nature always tends 
toward the normal. In refusing to perpetuate the extremes she 
keeps down the number of freaks and anomalies. In seeking for 
man's success in competing with rivals and contending with the 
forces of nature we have not been sufficiently mindful of what he 
owes to the division of labor and the ability to codperate with 
others. This is now becoming very apparent in the building of a 
community or nation—it is equally apparent in the building of a 
sound physique. 

One of the first difficulties encountered in trying to develop the 
muscles of any particular part of the body is that a limit in size 
and power in these muscles is soon reached. If these muscles are 
on the calf of the leg, for instance, and one is desirous of making 
them larger and stronger, it is often found necessary to develop 
the muscles in other parts of the body before the calf muscles 
will increase beyond their first limitation. Finally a stage of de- 
velopment is soon reached in each individual beyond which no 
amount of further use or practice will carry it. This was for some 
time a paradox—now the same law is known to apply to all the 
other organs and tissues of the body. Larger muscles in a limb 
would not only call for larger bones, tendons and connective tis- 
sues, but for larger blood vessels, a better developed heart, lungs, 
nervous system, etc. 

The interdependence of one part of the body upon another 
has been brought about largely through a differentiation of the 
tissues and organs. In the lowest forms of animal life, as in the 
amoeba, for instance, the little animal feels, moves, breathes, 
catches and digests food, although it consists of but one cell. The 
higher animals perform their functions by means of different cells 
set apart in special organs. Thus we have bony tissue, cartilaginous 
tissue, muscular tissue, respiratory tissue, nerve tissue, etc., each 
having special duties to perform. The physiological division of labor 
among the higher animals has resulted in the better performance of 
the specific functions of the various organs and tissues of the body, 
and consequently in the development of the highest species as repre- 
sented by man. The development of the higher animals has been 
greatly favored by the establishment of the heart, lungs, blood 
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vessels and nervous system, by which the food and oxygen of the 
air is carried to all parts of the body and the exchange between 
the different tissues is regulated and controlled. 

The high physiological position attained by man has not been 
won without a great internal struggle. We are all familiar with 
the external struggle for existence—but how many of us have 
thought that the primary and fundamental struggle must be that 
of the organic forces at work in creating a structure capable of 
pushing its way amid external forces? 

The organism must find a footing in the world before it can 
compete with rivals and defend itself against foes. The reason 
why fifty per cent. of the children born fail to find a footing in the 
worid is in consequence of inherited weakness, internal dissensions 
or imperfect development, all of which may be traced to malnutri- 
tion. All parts of the body are competing for their pabulum or 
food which is supplied by the blood. The parts which are most 
active generally get the larger share, but as the quantity of blood 
in the body is limited some other parts get less than their share. 
This leads to the establishment of an organic weakness or constitu- 
tional defect. If one of the parts deprived of its proper nutriment 
is an important organ, then imperfect function will result and all 
parts of the body will suffer in consequence. Sometimes an exces- 
sive accumulation of muscle tissue impairs the efficiency oi the 
muscles, the person becoming muscle bound, as it is termed. When- 
ever there is an encroachment of one tissue upon another there is 
always a disturbance of the normal balance, which readily passes 
into a pathological state. Fatty degeneration of the heart or some 
other diseased condition results. 

A sound physique, therefore, implies a bodily condition in 
which there are not only well-proportioned limbs, perfection of 
structure and harmony in muscular development—but a condition 
in which harmony and accord exist throughout the whole organism. 
If these facts are well founded then the health and soundness of 
the various tissues and organs of the body must depend upon their 
receiving a just share of the body’s nutriment. The distribution of 
nutriment we found to be greatly influenced by the activity of the 
different organs and tissues. We have seen that man’s status as 
an animal among animals was the resultant of an all-round conflict 
with nature and brute forces which must have given him the vigor- 
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ous all-round physical development with which he is naturally 
endowed. We have also seen that his recent progress as a social 
being has been greatly dependent upon the division of labor and 
the further culture of his fingers, hands and brain. But the divi- 
sion of labor through the invention of machinery calls for the 
use of very few muscles and faculties, and many occupations do 
not furnish enough all-round employment for the body to keep it 
in good health. 

Think of the simplicity of service now expected of many of 
the employees in our great railroad systems. One man sells a 
ticket, another watches it drop in a box, another rings a bell or 
blows a whistle, another presses a button, another opens or closes 
a gate, and so on. This is fairly typical of the little physical and 
mental effort now required to earn a livelihood in many of our 
great industries. It is hardly necessary to add that such a pursuit 
carried on persistently through a long term of years without any 
other life interest to supplement it would lead to general atrophy 
of the muscular and nervous systems. In other words, a larger 
portion of the working classes, though toiling for wages and food 
externally, are literally starving some of their bodily tissues, if 
not their very souls, for want of sufficient nutriment. For it mat- 
ters very littlke how much food is consumed or how much air 
breathed, the tissues can only be well fed just so far as they can 
be induced to take up this food and air as a result of their organic 
activity. 

As division of labor and use of machinery have greatly reduced 
the amount of all-round physical and mental effort now required 
of the individual, as well as the hours of his employment, it be- 
comes a matter of vital necessity that something should be done 
to make up for the deficiency of his occupation as a health promot- 
ing, body building and mind developing agency. The leisure now 
gained through the great reduction in the hours of labor affords 
an admirable opportunity for physical and mental culture and rec- 
reation and for all-round personal improvement. To embrace this 
opportunity is the only way to counteract the narrowing and dead- 
ening influence of our highly specialized occupations, and to keep 
up the mental and physical vigor of the race. But our schools, 
colleges and athletic clubs all tend to specialize, and with the in- 
creasing demand for more industrial training less and less time and 
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attention are being given to mental and physical culture as such. 
lf extent of knowledge, the advancement of science, s!-ill in labor, 
excellence in art and preéminence in sport are all thought worthy 
of the greatest effort on the part of the individual, it is difficult to 
see how a high degree of specialization is to be prevented. 

This concentration of effort and singleness of pursuit fre- 
quently bring success—but it is success dearly purchased by many 
brain workers, by emaciated limbs, feeble digestion, weak lungs, 
congested liver or exhausted nervous system. In spite of the fact 
that there are a few exceptional men who have won great distinc- 
tion though handicapped by a diseased organism and a feeble body, 
I am prepared to maintain that the world’s work has not been done 
by invalids, but by men of a vigorous constitution and a sound 
physique. This applies to those who have worked with their brains 
as well as to those who have worked with their muscles. This 
must necessarily be so, since the brain, being an organ of power, 
depends upon the fuel received as food through the circulation of 
the blood. Thus the lungs and heart are immediately involved. 
These organs again fall back upon the digestive apparatus and this 
apparatus upon the tone of the muscular system, which if feeble 
may impair the capacity of a good heart, sound lungs and a well- 
constituted brain. 

The capacity of the brain for work, then, may be said to de- 
pend upon the soundness of the physique. By a sound physique 
I do not mean the supreme development of the muscular system as 
frequently represented by heavyweight athletes and professional 
strong men. I mean the natural physique as found in the youth 
of both sexes ranging from ten to seventeen years of age. The 
observations made upon some thirty thousand school children in 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1893 established the fact that children of the 
same age of superior physique, as shown by their superior height 
and weight, were also superior in their mental capacity as shown 
by the school records. This fact has been confirmed by more 
recent examination of several hundred thousand children made by 
different observers at Chicago, Ill.; Cambridge, Mass.; Omaha, 
Neb.; London, England; Berlin, Germany, and St. Petersburg, 
Russia. The same observation of a superior physique accompany- 
ing superior mental faculties was shown in the members of the 
Royal Society of England. 
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I should like to believe that it would be true of any distin- 
guished body of intellectual workers in this country. Considering 
the large per cent. of professional men who were rejected as unfit 
for service during the Civil War, I fear that this assumption might 
not be verified. I regret to add, also, that this fact is not borne 
out by any correspondence between the physical measurements and 
the rank-book tests of our college students. The athletic students, 
however, devote much of their time and energy to the development 
of their physique, while the scholarship men devote themselves 
almost exclusively to mental work. 

Is it not a sad commentary on our system of higher education 
that the natural condition of a superior brain in a superior body, 
that undoubtedly exists in our youth during their early teens, the 
formative period of their lives, should not be carried through their 
maturity to manhood. Perhaps it is, and the man with the 
superior physique will be heard from later in life. If so the rank- 
book of the instructor records the faithfulness and industry of the 
scholarship man rather than his superior brain power. To this 
industry should be coupled his willingness to sacrifice his bodily 
soundness or health in hopes of gaining greater mental power and 
efficiency. This is a futile assumption, as we have already shown. 
So futile, that in the treatment of criminals, dullards and the men- 
tally defective, who have as a class very poor physiques, it has been 
found necessary to reconstruct and improve them physically as far 
as possible by systematic exercise, bathing, dieting, etc., before they 
can be much improved mentally and morally. With this method of 
procedure most remarkable results have been accomplished. Are 
not our school children and college youth worthy of as ratioral 
treatment as is bestowed upon criminals, dullards and defectives? 
Some of us think so and have been advocating for years the train- 
ing of the muscles, the cultivation of the senses and the improve- 
ment of the physique as a fundamental basis for a broader, sounder 
and higher mental development. 

All of the great nations that have ever done superior intellec- 
tual work have preceded this mental awakening with a period of 
great physical activity and bodily improvement. We are already 
beginning to record a very considerable increase in the average 
measurements of many of our school and college youth. In 1880 
the average height of the students at Harvard University, including 
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all classes, was 67.7 inches and the average weight was 135.2 pounds, 
both measurements being taken without clothes. In 1906 the same. 
class of students at Harvard averaged 68.7 in height and from 140° 
to 143.3 pounds in weight—the scientific students weighing about * 
3.3 pounds on the average more than the academic classes. In 
1880 only 50 per cent. of the Harvard students would have sur- 
passed the height and weight of the army average. To-day over 65 
per cent. would pass this standard. This is a most remarkable up- 
lift in growth and development for any considerable body of men 
in any country or community to have attained in twenty-five years, 
and is a great tribute to the noble efforts that have been made during 
the past quarter century to interest our school and college youth 
in athletic sports, plays, games and gymnasium exercises. 

I am optimistic enough to believe that when the adoption of 
regular systematic physical activity for our youth of both sexes 
becomes more universal a gradual improvement in physique will 
be accompanied by an improvement in mental and moral attain- 
ments. To hasten this day the whole boy must be put to school, and 
the school and college must assume the responsibility for his men- 
tal, moral and physical development. When this time arrives the 
community will not be slow to realize the true significance of a 
sound physique. 


INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY ON HUMAN SOCIETY 


By Cuarces B. DAVENPORT, 
Director, Station for Experimental Evolution (Carnegie Institution of 
Washington), Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 


Human society is a loose organization of the people of any 
race or country that is based on traditions and consensus of 
opinion expressed both in “good manners” and written laws. Such 
an organization tends to make more agreeable and effective man’s 
existence as a gregarious species. Human society is not every- 
where the same, because the traditions of peoples differ. The best 
citizens in certain regiomg ®t Africa go clad in a way that would 
lead to incarceration in Philadelphia, while the marital relations 
of certain orjgntal countries would have been considered impossible 
in the loosest era of the Dakotas. Recognizing once for all the 
arbitrary nature of our social traditions, we have to consider how 
heredity influences the white man’s society of the United States 
of to-day. 

First of all it is necessary to point out that, until recently at 
least, human society was founded on a fundamentally wrong as- 
sumption that all men are created alike free agents, capable of 
willing good or evil, and of accepting or rejecting the invitation to 
join the society of normal men. But in recent decades legislators 
have come to realize that human protoplasm is vastly more com- 
plex than their philosophy conceived, and that the normal man is 
an ideal and hardly a real thing. Every man is a bundle of char- 
acteristics, and no two are exactly alike. Not only has he the 
physical characteristics of brown, black or red hair, blue or brown 
eyes, short or tall stature, slight or heavy weight, but he has a 
mass of less evident but, in their relation to human society, more 
important qualities. His sense organs may be nearly normal or 
very defective, so that he cannot see the color of the signals dis- 
played to the train he is controlling or hear the submarine sound 
that tells of impending collision, or smell the smoke that should 
warn him to alarm the sleeping inmates. The position and con- 
nections of the association fibres of the brain may approach the 
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typical condition or they may be so aberrant that the person mis- 
interprets the things he sees. His brain may be incapable of devel- 
oping properly in single or all directions, so that he remains with 
defective judgment, memory and, even, instincts, unable to appre- 
ciate the traditions of human society or, perhaps, impelled con- 
stantly to run counter to the fundamental principles of that society 
—tearing them into shreds. He may be subject to illusions or 
hallucinations ; he may suffer from melancholia or paranoia in its 
multifarious forms, leading him to commit arson or murder and 
to assassinate high officials. Heavy is the toll human society pays 
for the presence of these degenerates. 

If these qualities of degeneration were merely sporadic, acci- 
dental, due to a rare combination of environmental conditions, 
human society could protect itself sufficiently by secluding the 
feeble-minded, imprisoning those with active forms of psychoses 
and putting to death those with homicidal tendency. But, on the 
contrary, just these defective conditions are inevitably transmitted 
in the germ plasm and are apparently being reproduced faster than 
the more normal characteristics. Thus Dr. G. A. Doren, of the 
Ohio Institution for Feeble-Minded Youth, states:* “Unless pre- 
ventive measures against the continuously progressive increase of 
the defective classes are adopted, such a calamity as the gradual 
eclipse, slow decay and final disintegration of our present form 
of society and government is not only possible, but probable.” Ata 
time when, through prudential restraint, the birth rate of the best 
blood of our nation barely suffices to replace that lost by death, the 
unrestrained, erotic characteristics of the degenerate classes are re- 
sulting in large families, which are withdrawn from the beneficent 
operation of natural selection by a misguided society that is nursing 
in her bosom the asp that may one day fatally poison her. Modern 
studies in heredity show us the danger. Whenever a unit quality 
or characteristic is lacking in both parents it will be wanting in all 
of their offspring. If both lack the capacity of developing properly 
the cortical cells all of the children will be wanting in this respect. 
Some of the cases described by Dr. Martin W. Barr? are certainly 
or probably of this sort. He states that he has known “Three 
imbecile children [who] have parents each of whom is both imbe- 
cile and drunken”; “an imbecile deaf mute, an inmate of an alms- 

“Our Defective Classes. How to care for them and prevent their in- 


crease.” Columbus, Ohio, 1902. 
*Alienist and Neurologist. August, 1905. 
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house from girlhood, is the mother of six illegitimate idiot chil- 
dren. I have recently been called to examine . . . an imbe- 
cile woman with seven illegitimate idiot children. I know, further- 
more, of a family of twelve brothers and sisters all of the lowest 
grade of idiocy, two lapping their food like dogs, their only lan- 
guage animal cries.” The history of the Jukes suggests the same 
method of inheritance for laziness. The pauper harlot, Ada Juke, 
married a lazy husband. Both parents are tem erate, but all four 
children are indolent, even the most industrious having receive: 
outdoor relief. One of these children marries a lazy man, and all 
of the six children of whom as adults there is knowledge were lazy. 
One of these married a lazy woman, by whom he had nine children. 
Nothing further is known of three of them, but all of the others 
were recipients of outdoor relief. It will be observed that we have 
not here to do merely with a high percentage of pauperism in the 
offspring of two lazy people, but with 100 per cent., or complete, 
pauperism. | The children cannot rise in any particular quality above 
the potentiality of their more advanced parent. Training the 
feeble-minded will develop the characteristics that are present, but 
will create no new ones. No amount of training will develop that 
of which there is no germ; you may water the ground and till it 
and the sun may shine on it, but where there is no seed there will 
be no harvest. 

Modern studies in heredity, again, show that when one parent 
has a characteristic, and comes of a strain that has it purely devel- 


‘oped, while the other lacks the characteristic, the children will all 


tend to have the characteristic, but in a diluted condition. Such a 
diluted characteristic is called heterozygous. In the germ cells of 
such children the character segregates into half of the germ cells 
and the other half lack it. Where two such individuals possessing 
a heterozygous character marry each other, then, on the average, 
one-fourth of the offspring will result from the union of two germ 
cells possessing the character, two-fourths from one germ cell pos- 
sessing and one lacking the character, and one-fourth from two 
germ cells lacking the character—children from two such germ 
cells will, of course, be without the character even though both of 
their parents possess it. We have, possibly, a case of that sort in 
the Jukes. In the legitimate branch of Ada, the harlot, which 
intermarried with that of Clara, the chaste, there are in generation 
No. 5 four sisters, children of an industrious father and a chaste, 
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legitimate mother, whose mother, in turn, was a chaste daughter of 
Clara. Returning to the father, we find his mother a chaste daugh- 
ter of Clara. From two such chaste parents, then, are born the 
aforesaid four daughters—three chaste and one a harlot. How is 
this? Simply the chastity of the parents was heterozygous. Their 
father’s father was the licentious son of Ada, the harlot, and their 
mother’s father was the son of Belle, the prostitute. The propor- 
tions 3 to 1, familiar to every student of mendelian heredity, is thus 
exactly realized in these children of two parents heterozygous in 
respect to chastity. Environment seems to have had as little to 
do with the result as with the color of the lambs in my flock of 
sheep. Indeed, we know already that many human characteristics 
are inherited in mendelian fashion—polydactylism, syndactylism, 
short fingeredness, bleeding or haemophilia, night blindness, con- 
genital cataract, color blindness, keratosis palme, albinism, eye color, 
color and curliness of the hair. Doubtless many, if not all, of the 
elementary, physical, intellectual and moral characters are thus in- 
herited. The clear lesson of mendelian studies to human society is 
this: That when two parents with the same defect marry—and 
there is none of us without some defect—all] of the progeny must 
have the same defect, and there is no remedy for the defect by 
education, but only, at the most in a few cases, by a surgical opera- 
tion. 

Hitherto I have spoken chiefly of heredity of defects, and I 
have done so because here heredity appears in its simplest form. 
When any quality is absent in both parents it is absent in all 
children, while a quality that is present in the parents may be 
heterozygous—in which case it may become absent in some of 
the children—or it may be homozygous, in which case it will be 
passed on to 100 per cent. of the progeny. Moreover, the pres- 
ence of a character in one parent will dominate, over its absence 
in the other parent, and that is why the offspring of a parent with 
a pure character mated to a parent without will all possess the 
character. The advanced condition masters the retarded or absent 
condition. It is obvious that the inheritance of positive characters 
is relatively complex. 

The importance to human society of positive characteristics in 
the germ plasm needs little argument. All will admit the debt of 
society to the Bach family, containing musicians for eight generations, 
of which twenty-nine eminent ones were assembled at one family 
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gathering ; to the family of the painter Titian (Vecellio) with nine 
painters of merit; to the Bernouilli family, of Swiss origin, with 
ten members famous as mathematicians, physicists and naturalists ; 
to the Jussieu family, of France, with five eminent botanists; to 
the Darwin family, which gave not only Charles Darwin, his emi- 
nent grandfather, Erasmus, and his cousin, Francis Galton, but 
also among the children of Charles, a mathematical astronomer of 
the first rank, a professor of plant physiology at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, an inventor of scientific instruments of precision, and a 
member of Parliament; in this country to an Adams family of 
statesmen, an Abbott family of authors, a Beecher family of 
| authors and preachers, and an Edwards family that has supplied 
| this country with many of its great college presidents and educators, 
| 


) men of science, leaders in philanthropic movements, inventors, and 
leaders in the industrial world. 
Important as are these great families, their qualities represeut 
i | only a small fraction of the powerful hereditary characteristics that 
i are inherent in our best protoplasm. In this day of conservation 
| would that we might keep in mind that this protoplasm is our most 
valuable national resource, and that our greatest duty to the future 
is to maintain it and transmit it improved to subsequent genera- 
tions, to the end that our human society may be maintained and 
improved. 
. We have considered the influence on human society of proto- 
plasm deficient in the characters that determine sensitiveness, energy, 
} proper association of ideas, inhibitions and other qualities that go 
to make a normal, moral, effective man. We have seen, on the 
other hand, what a precious heritage is in the extraordinarily favor- 
. able combinations of favorable characters found in certain grand 
families. Between these extremes lies the great mass of human 
beings that are not enrolled on the record books of asylums or 
houses of detention nor listed in “Who's Who,” but which con- 
stitute the mainstay of human society. What that society shall be 
in the future depends on the characteristics of the common people 
of the future. The question of questions in eugenics is this: How 
it shall the inroads of degeneracy be prevented and the best of our 
{| human qualities preserved and disseminated among all the people ? 
. First, the scandal of illegitimate reproduction among imbeciles 
must be prevented. That class often shows a frightful fecundity. 
If segregation is inadequate protection and since reason cannot 
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overcome the sentiment against destruction of the lowest-grade 
imbeciles, at least operations should be required that will prevent 
the reproduction of their vicious germ plasm. 

Second, the old idea that there is in society any class that is 
superior to any other class should be abandoned. It is the charac- 
teristics of the germ plasm and not individuals as a whole that are 
favorable or prejudicial to human society. The way to improve 
the race is first to get facts as to the inheritance of different char- 
acteristics and then by acquainting people with the facts lead them 
to make for themselves suitable matings. The only rule, a very 
general one, that can be given at present is that a person should 
select as consort one who is strong in those desirable characters in 
which he is himself weak, but may be weak where he is strong. 
Such a marriage will not necessarily lead to a reduction in the 
children of the strong characters, certainly not to a permanent 
reduction in subsequent generations, and it will probably lead to 
a functional disappearance of the weak condition. By appropriate 
selection of consorts in subsequent generations the weak condition 
may not reappear for a long time, if at all. Thus two parents, 
deaf from different causes, will have only hearing children, because 
each parent contributes the factor that the other lacked, and if the 
children marry into stock with normal audition the ancestral de- 
fect will probably not reappear. But if cousins with the same 
hidden defects marry, there is one chance in four of two germ cells 
with the same defect meeting and reproducing the defect. Herein 
lies the danger of consanguinous marriages. For there is hardly a 
person born with every desirable characteristic present in the germ 
plasm and relatives are pt to have the same defects and so are 
especially apt to have defective children. Outcrossings, marriages 
between unrelated persons, diminish the chances for a similar com- 
bination from both sides. The mating of dissimilars favors 
a combination in the offspring of the strongest characteristics of 
both parents and fits them the better for human society. 

In what I have said I have repeatedly approached, and very 
likely at times passed beyond, the borderland of science. I would 
not be satisfied to leave you with the false idea that our knowledge 
of heredity is now complete. Rather would I urge that perhaps 
the greatest need of the day for the progress of social science is 
additional precise data as to the unit characteristics of man and 
their methods of inheritance. 


4 RACE IMPROVEMENT BY CONTROL OF DEFECTIVES 
(NEGATIVE EUGENICS) 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 
General Secretary, National Conference of Charities and Correction, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


For ten years and a half I had charge of a large school for 
imbeciles, where I had passing through my hands in that time 
more than 2,000 feeble-minded people of various ages from 5 years 
to 45, so what I shall say about defectives is not theoretical, but 
is founded on personal observation and first-hand knowledge. 

It is quite possible to over-estimate the effects of heredity. 
\ We must admit, with Weismann and others, as well as with Darwin 

) in his later life, that acquired traits are not transmissible. But it 
is also clear that traits which originate by variation are trans- 
mitted, and we can prove that environment is at least one of the 


) important factors in variation. 
| When we are considering heredity from the viewpoint of the 
| sociologist I think we may reasonably give it a slightly wider scope 
than belongs to it in the strictly physiological sense. As _ sociolo- 
Yi gists we may consider the effects on the child, not only of the strict 
i || physiologic heredity, which is complete at the moment of concep- 
| | tion, but also of the influences which act during gestation and in 
i! the earliest period of infancy. Strictly speaking, these influences 
are part of the environment, but they so closely resemble hereditary 
influences that sociologically we may consider them as practically 
inseparable from them. 
) We find many families in which a vicious taint may be seen 
) coming down from generation to generation, modified in given in- 
) stances by environment. It varies in its form of expression which 
) is sometimes like that in the parent and often different. It differs 
| in different members of the same family, brothers and sisters. 
iy Children of epileptics may be idiotic or insane, or have one of a 
| dozen different neuroses. Sometimes the taint appears to skip 


one generation, reappearing in the next. If in mating degenerates 
were restricted to degenerates the degenerative tendency would prob- 
ably die out with the decadent family. But unfortunately the 
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defective blood is continuously reinforced by strong, if vicious, 
blood from outside its own ranks. Probably if the idiotic, insane, 
epileptic and feeble-minded could be deported and placed together 
on an island in the Pacific and left to themselves, the degenerate 
race would die out in two or three generations. The mothers of 
most of the next generation of feeble-minded and idiotic are such 
themselves; but most of the fathers are strong-minded. This is 
the most powerful argument that I know of, for the protection of the 
feeble-minded from the passions of vicious men and from the effects 
of their own weakness. 

I do not present to you anything in the nature of an academic 
discussion. I desire to offer an exceedingly practical proposition. 
There is a certain positive piece of state business to be done by the 
American people with regard to the degenerate classes. I believe 
it is well within the power of the people of each state to do that 
state’s share. I admit that it is a tremendous piece of work, but 
we are not afraid of large undertakings. 

This is an era of big things being done. We take a few miles 
of sand dunes by the lake side and transform them in a year or 
two into a city of 100,000 people surrounding a steel plant which 
manufactures many million dollars’ worth of steel annually. We 
have no doubt of our ability to do any big thing that ought to be 
done. 

The feeble-minded, idiotic and insane, or certain classes of 
them, are certainly vitiating and lowering the average standard of 
the race. The total number of them is not so large as we sometimes 
fear. Of the epileptics we have a pretty accurate estimate. About 
one in 500 of the population in Europe, and in America the number 
is very nearly the same, or one-fifth of one per cent of the popula- 
tion, are epileptics. The feeble-minded we have not so accurately 
estimated, but I think the number is about the same, perhaps not 
quite so many. Many of the epileptic are also feeble-minded. Many 
are strong-minded. Julius Caesar, Mahomet, Napoleon Bonaparte 
were supposed to be, and perhaps were, epileptic. 

Of the insane the number is not far different. I think if we 
could count the insane, the epileptic and the feeble-minded we 
should find the total to be not more than one-half or two-thirds of 
one per cent of the total population, surely not a number to inspire 
terror in the strong-minded remainder. 
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Add to this number the weak, shiftless people always on the 
verge of pauperism and continually falling over into it, especially 
the numerous mothers of illegitimate children, women so nearly 
| | feeble-minded that you are not quite certain whether or not they 
| should be detained in custody, who, under our wretched pauper 
/ system, or want of system, are continually in and out of the alms- 

houses, coming in pregnant, bearing a child, going out leaving the 

| child behind, and coming back soon again in the same condition, 

clearly degenerate, evidently hopeless, the mothers of the Jukes 
and their like. 

Still, with all these added, the total would not be so tremendous, 
not more than we can handle, and we do something with them now. 
/ Our present inefficient semi-neglect of them is costly. For their 
il own sake and that of the body politic we ought to take some posi- 
| tive method to control the whole class and to make their reproduc- 
tion impossible. For it seems certain that, unhindered, their natural 
increase, since it is not affected by the restraints of prudence and 
self-control, is more rapid than that of the general body of normal 


| 

| 

citizens. 

| Four remedies have been offered for the increase of the degen- 

erates : 

| First, restrictive marriage laws. A few states restrict the 

marriages of insane and idiots. I know only one which goes so 

| far as to control the feeble-minded and epileptic. That is Con- 
necticut. But the laws are not heeded to any great extent. I think 
| if the laws in regard to idiocy were carried out further, and if the 

i! general public could be educated up to the point of view of those 

) ; who have studied the subject, as to the exceeding horror and 
| odiousness of such a marriage, they might have some effect. But 

i] restrictive marriage laws have never been largely successful. The 

typical instances have been those of Austria and Sweden, each of 

which countries tried to diminish poverty by such laws. The net 
results were a great increase in immorality and in the number of 
illegitimate births. In this country, as elsewhere, many of the 

| degenerates are born outside the marriage bond. 

Hi McKim in his book on “Heredity and Social Progress” de- 
| clares we must eliminate the degenerate by a humane and painless 
| death—have same pleasant lethal chamber into which they may be 
| introduced, lie down to happy dreams and never waken. It is not 
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worth while discussing that, not even as an academic discussion, 
it is so tremendously far away. What the results would be I do 
not like to contemplate. What horrible degradation would ensue; 
what desperate changes in human character would result; how far 
down we would go toward or below the morals of Greece and 
Rome when the citizen was nothing and the state everything. I 
do not propose to argue that question before you. 

The next plan is of the same kind, but differs in degree— 
sterilization. I do not care to discuss that either. It also would 
be nothing but an academic discussion. Those who propose it, 
propose it for the people from whom there is or should be the least 
danger, the incorrigible criminals, who certainly should be retained 
in custody for life, and the hopeless idiot. In my own state, Indiana, 
I am ashamed to say, an ingenious method of sterilization has been 
introduced which would seem to foster and encourage sensuality 
by promising immunity from some of the dangers which usually 
attend it. I consider it a most serious and dangerous attack on 
public morals. It has been introduced by people wko are entirely 
well-meaning and who would not wittingly do anything against 
religion and ethics. I regret that it is becoming popular and that 
people in other states desire to copy it. When I talk against it 
I feel like the voice of one crying in the wilderness, or like that 
Wisdom which, we are told, cries aloud on the streets and no man 
regardeth her. 

I think these plans are futile. I think neither restrictive 
marriage laws, elimination by a painless death, nor wholesale sterili- 
zation can be applied, at any rate within the next generation or two, 
so as to have any serious effect in the reduction of the number of 
the degenerate classes. But I think a process can be applied, and 
is now being applied, partially, in many states, with remarkable 
success, that is entirely within our power to apply thoroughly. I 
think that the whole class of the feeble-minded and the epileptic, 
say two-fifths of one per cent of the whole population, may be at 
once segregated and taken into permanent, maternal care by the 
good Mother State. I think that such care can be exercised upon 
them as will not only make their miserable lives much less miserable 
than they are, but make most of them positively happy. It is quite 
possible and practicable to establish, in every state in the Union, 
orderly celibate communities, segregated from the body politic; 
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set off by themselves on land selected for the purpose, in buildings 
constructed to some extent by their own hands, where the feeble- 
minded people, and the epileptic people, and the chronically insane 
people may be cared for permanently, and a large part of them made 
entirely self-supporting. I do not know how large a part are capa- 
ble of self-support under due control. A friend of mine who had 
charge of a large institution in which he had been successfully 
treating feeble-minded and epileptics, used to say eighty per cent 
of the total number could be made self-supporting. I thought his 
claim rather too high. But from my own experience I am confident 
that sixty per cent of the total number of the feeble-minded could 
be made self-supporting. What does it mean—self-supporting. 
It does not mean that a feeble-minded man can do a full ordinary 
man’s work. If so, he would be three times self-supporting. Any 
man, given steady work, in a civilized community, can earn a living 
for himself, his wife and his family. He can surely earn the 
living in a moderate way of three adults. Therefore if my insane, 
epileptic or feeble-minded laborer does one-third of one man’s work, 
or just enough over a third to pay for the extra supervision he 
requires because he is feeble-minded, then he is entitled to be called 
and he is, a self-supporting member of the community. I have had 
hundreds of such people under my care. I am going to tell you of 
just one group of such laborers, out of many instances of which 
I know, because I want to clinch my argument with some facts 
of experience. 

I discovered on our colony farm, two miles away from the 
main institution, that we had an extensive deposit of excellent brick 
clay. Now, feeble-minded and epileptic people, properly managed, 
are usually willing workers, and I was always on the lookout 
for industries for those in my charge. I did not know any more 
about making bricks than the ordinary man, but I began in a 
cheap and tentative way and gradually increased the plant until 
I had a brickyard which employed twenty-seven to thirty feeble- 
minded boys, ages eighteen to thirty years, working under two 
strong-minded men. We turned out, for several years, a million 
bricks annually. They were worth $5.00 per thousand, and they 
cost the state about $2.00 per thousand to make. 

Among the brickmakers were five or six of those we call 
high-grade imbeciles, boys with whom you might have to converse 
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for five minutes before you could discover their defectiveness. 
There were a dozen or more of the middle-grade and eight or nine 
idiots who could not talk at all, but could earn their living shoveling 
clay into a wagon. 

Now, in the simple homely fashion in which we lived on that 
farm, clad in summer in blue denim and in winter in any kind of 
warm clothes no matter how patched, if clean, fed on simple 
wholesome food and plenty of it, with no ostentation nor extrava- 
gance for inmates or care-takers, the gross cost of the support of 
these boys was only $110.00 per annum per capita. But when we 
deducted from that $110.00 the value of the hay, milk, potatoes, 
pork, apples and other farm products, raised on the colony farm and 
sent down to the parent institution, the net cost was only $69.00 
per capita. The thirty brick-makers earned $3,000 in the brick- 
making season of eight months, which was considerably more than 
their net cost for a year. 

We could easily have sold all the bricks we made at a higher 
price than I have quoted above, but instead we held them until the 
legislature helped us to put them into houses to receive more 
imbeciles. 

As to the produce of our gardens and orchards, when we had 
more than we could use in the colony or at the parent institution, 
with its 1,000 inmates and 200 employees, we had good customers 
for our surplus in the other state institutions which were not so 
favorably situated, without invading the usual arteries of commerce. 

Now, farm life and labor is but one of the many available 
industries for the feeble-minded, insane and epileptic. The great 
institutions for the latter at Bielefeld, Germany, and Sonyea, N. Y., 
have shown that there are abundant possibilities of profitable occu- 
pation for every one of them. 

The class of defectives that has the strongest appeal to our 
sympathies is that of the feeble-minded women. When we neglect 
them we are exposing them to dreadful danger. Women physically, 
they are only babies in intellect and self-control. We say to these 
children, not in words but in deeds, as we say to many of the 
normal children of the slums: “You must be virtuous. Virtue 
requires strength, for it means choosing the right and rejecting the 
wrong. You have only strength enough to be innocent, but you 
shall be virtuous or you shall be damned.” Now, the feeble-minded 
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girl, only strong enough to be innocent, must be protected in her 
innocence, for she cannot protect herself. 

I have not made a very careful estimate of the necessary initial 
expense of the plan I propose. I know it will amount to a large 
sum. Perhaps for the whole country, divided among the different 
states, as much as the cost of five or even six battleships. Perhaps 
as much as Mr. Carnegie’s libraries have cost him. Perhaps twice 
as much as the amount of the fine which the Standard Oil Company 
did not pay. 

But whatever the cost, the expenditure should be made, for it 
would certainly be an excellent investment. From the day we had 
corralled and properly cared for all the present stock of degenerates 
the burdens of the citizens would begin to lighten, not only those of 
feeble-mindedness, epilepsy and insanity, although the results would 
be seen there the most rapidly, but the burdens of pauperism, drunk- 
enness, the dreadful things which come from prostitution, all those 
evils which we regard as such a serious menace to us, which add 
to the burden of the hard-working, underpaid taxpayer, the man 
who pays high rent for a city tenement, the man who pays taxes on 
his little farm. So hard it seems sometimes to pay those taxes to 
support people he has not much interest in. It would relieve all 
those burdens more quickly than anything else you could do. I 
think it is practical and sensible. It is not a new scheme. Many of 
the states are doing it a little. Enough is being done to clearly 
indicate the proper method for the whole work. 

In my state we have five hospitals for the insane and we are 
building a sixth. We have one institution for the feeble-minded 
and we have begun one for the epileptic. We have about equal 
numbers of insane and epileptic. In this country we provide fairly 
good care for about eighty per cent of all the insane. We provide 
for about fifteen per cent of the idiotic and epileptic something like 
fairly good care, and the danger to the body politic is ten times 
as great from the latter class as from the former. 

We fear the insane and despise the idiot. So we give the 
insane care and the idiot neglect, while in nine times out of ten 
the danger to us is much greater from the idiot. The danger of 
increase is extremely great from the idiotic and from the insane 
relatively little. 

Every man and woman ought to read the presidential address 
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of the last National Conference of Charities and Correction, en- 
titled “The Burden of Feeble-Mindedness.” The president, very 
familiar with the work being done for the feeble-minded, told in a 
plain, simple way the exact facts, and showed how this feeble- 
mindedness, or degeneracy, affects not only insanity, idiocy and 
epilepsy,—not only those diseases of the mind or malformations 
of the brain, but also affects every other form of trouble. It affects 
the educational problem, the crime problem, and, more or less, 
nearly all our social problems. In an appendix are given statistics 
of a great many families of degenerates and the degrees of heredity 
which occur in them are shown. When you have read that address 
you will realize the need of the plan I propose or of some other 
and better one. 

For the classes I have named I think public opinion is ready to 
approve and endorse some such plan as I suggest. There are other 
classes for which we shall be ready when we are completely doing 
the work which we have already begun. What these next classes 
will be I am not prepared to say. Perhaps the chronic drunkards 
may be among them; certainly the habitual tramp will be and other 
classes of paupers, besides the one I have described. 

I do not offer a panacea for the ills of society. Possibly posi- 
tive eugenics, the conscious selection of the best types for reproduc- 
tion may come some day. Possibly, probably, it will never come. 

tut for the important step in negative eugenics which I have briefly 
described, I believe the world is ready, nay is impatiently, waiting. 
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POPULAR RECREATION AND PUBLIC MORALITY 


By Lutuer H. Gutick, M. D., 
Chairman, Playground Extension Committee, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City. 


The things we do, when we do what we please, are vitally 
related not only to health, but also to morality and the whole devel- 
opment of the finer self. The forms of our pleasure-seeking dis- 
close what we really are. Those nations which devoted their leisure 
to re-creating health and building up beautiful bodies have tended 
to survive, while those which turned, in the marginal hours, to 
dissipation have written for us the history of national downfall. A 
daily life in which there is no time for recreation may be fraught 
with as much evil as a leisure given over to a futile frittering away 
of energy. Greece became famous because four-fifths of her people 
were slaves and thus one-fifth had opportunity for culture. 

The work which human muscle used to do is now being done 
by engines of various sorts, so that we have leisure again. Not 
only the few, but the mass have a margin beyond the working hours ; 
the time that is left after the eight-hour day. The world has never 
seen such equality of opportunity before and the possibilities latent 
in this fact are stupendous. If it required only a small fraction of 
the people to immortalize Greece what marvels may not be done by 
us moderns now that all of us have a little time each day to devote 
to the expression of our real selves. 

But we Americans, as yet, think only of work. Work is 
important, but it is only one of the important things. It secures 
food, shelter and clothing for us. Necessary things, to be sure, 
but belonging to that part of our lives which does not signify. In 
respect to these economic things—the things we work for—we are 
all pretty much alike. I+ is in the higher life of the spirit where we 
differ. If we would be individuals, stand out from the multitude, 
our spirits must have a life of their own. In truth, he has not 
really lived who has secured for himself nothing more than food, 
clothing and a shelter for his body. 

When I speak of the “higher life of the spirit,” do not appre- 
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hend that we are drifting into a religious discussion. <A higher /ive- 
liness of the spirit would have expressed my thought even more 
adequately. The “play of the spirit” is not an empty phrase. It is 
always the spirit that plays. Our bodies only work. The spirit at 
) play is what I mean by the higher life. 

Play is the pursuit of ideals. When released from the daily 


' work, the mill we have to tread in order to live, then we strive to 
( become what we would be if we could. When we are free we 
pursue those ideals which indicate and create character. If they 


| lead us toward wholesome things—literature, music, art, debate, 
golf, tennis, horseback riding and all of the other things that are 
wholesome and good, then our lives are rounded out, balanced and 
significant. 

If education is “equipping for life,” then it ought to be divided 
into two parts, equipment for work and equipment for play. If 
education is bound to provide us with the luxuries of the body it 
ought also at least to furnish us with the necessities of the soul. 
It must tell us not only how to get the most out of the working 
hours, but also how to spend most profitably and joyously the 
al hours that remain. 
va We do not, however, need to be instructed upon the importance 
Vi } of having a leisure time. That need is instinctive. I am confident 
/ that one of the chief sources of social unrest is the envy, not of 
l the food the over-rich eat, the clothes they wear or the character 
| | of the roofs over their heads, but of the sure and ample hours 
a | in which they can do what they like. The problem of a happy 
and wholesome use of the leisure time in the cities involves us in 
difficulties which have never been encountered before, but they 
aii | are being met with courage and success. 
| We shall confine ourselves to the city side of the problem 
iit because, while the conditions of play and recreation in the country 

|| are not unimportant, we are fast becoming a city people, and it is 
inevitable that in the city the problem will be of primary importance. 

You cannot drive people out of the city. We experiment by 
exporting them. But while driving them out of one slum they 
return to another, and to stay. The great human abhorrence of 
loneliness is unconquerable. We like each other so much—at least 
that is one reason why we refuse to be rusticated. 

Statistics tell, even more convincingly, the increasing urbaniza- 
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tion of our population. In 1790 3.3 per cent. of the people in the 
United States lived in towns and cities of 8000 and upward, while 
to-day over 33 per cent. live in the cities of the same class. It 
means not only that the cities are growing with phenomenal rapid- 
ity, but that the total population growth in our country during the 
past three censuses has been almost entirely an urban growth. In 
Illinois I was recently told that within a single generation the 
average country school had shrunk from thirty-eight to twenty- 
eight pupils. 

I do not, however, view this rush to the cities with the appre- 
hension that is felt by many. The city is meeting its own problems 
successfully. Take, for example, the testimony of the death-rate, 
which represents the sum total of the influences that bear upon 
life. During the past three decades the country death-rate has 
remained practically stationary, while in the cities it has been 
going straight down from decade to decade. The truth is that cities 
have a purer water supply than the average farm. They dispose 
of their sewage more effectually than the country. Besides that. 
they have a more varied food supply. Recall for a moment the 
vacations when you have gone to the country dreaming of wondrous 
table delights and found them in reality coming out of tin cans. 

There are, however, conditions peculiar to the city which give 
the problem of recreation there an added pertinence. It has to 
be admitted that the occupations of the city are woefully one-sided. 
We function so much of the time with only a particular part of 
our body or mind, or both, leaving the other parts to deteriorate 
through disuse, that there is an aggravated need of a leisure time 
in which to build out the all-around individual. The conditions of 
city life are so complex and new, so many of us are conscious of a 
lack of resources, that it is indeed a problem so to employ the 
margin of the day that it shall make for wholesomeness and rest, 
health and quietness, and helpful social contacts. 

This is indeed the problem of the city, a problem surrounded 
with many difficulties, but one, nevertheless, whose solution is more 
clearly visible at the present time than the recreation problems of 
the country. Strange as it may seem, the greater tractability 
of the urban problem resides in the very condition to which people 
are wont to attribute most of the city’s ills—-I mean the density 
of the population. But before developing this idea let us take a 
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glance at a few of the present city recreations which exhibit un- 
wholesome aspects. 

There are at the present writing in New York City 200 moving- 
picture shows with an average daily attendance for each of 1000 
persons. That makes 200,000 persons per day taking part in this 
one form of public amusement. On Sundays these shows have 
an average attendance of 500,000. While usually unobjectionable 
from the moral standpoint, the amusement which these exhibitions 
afford is sedentary and has no value as a bodily exercise. (ener- 
ally, also, the ventilation in the moving-picture hall is so inadequate 
that a couple of hours presence in one of them, with all the at- 
tendant risks of exposure to contagious diseases, is a positive 
menace to the health. 

New York has also about 200 dance halls, nearly all of them 
connected with saloons. Now, dancing in itself is a thoroughly 
wholesome form of recreation and exercise. But the moral. en- 
vironment of these places of amusement is such that it is not 
pleasant to think that a large proportion of the future mothers 
of American children has to resort to them in order to satisfy 
perfectly wholesome and natural cravings for play and companion- 
ship. 

It is not necessary to mention the saloons and other resorts in 
our large cities which, under the guise of affording amusement, 
are also inflicting evil upon our young people. But I dare say few 
realize to what an extent some of our national institutions have 
become sources of bodily harm because of our inexcusable way 
of letting things do themselves and of failing to unite and give 
them the intelligent direction which they require and which would 
not only rob them of their capacity to injure, but vastly enhance 
their ability to do us good. Take, for example, the customary 
celebration of our national July festival. 

It is reported from apparently trustworthy sources that more 
persons have been sacrificed in celebrating the Fourth of July than 


were fatally injured in the War of Independence itself. The fol-: 


lowing table taken from the Chicago Tribune’s record of the last 
ten years is significant : 
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Dead. Injured. 
72 2,736 
58 3,807 
51 3,551 
59 3,169 
58 3,049 
52 3,665 


And, again, quoting from the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, we have the following table of cases of lockjaw that 
have lately resulted: 


Cases. Deaths. 
4,249 164 


In the solution of these recreation problems the individual is 
helpless. Not long ago Dr. Woods Hutchinson met me on the 
street. Said he: 

“Where does your boy play?” 

“On the street.” 

“So does mine. Do you think it is a good place?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” Dr. Hutchinson continued, “wouldn’t it be a good 
thing to have a place where they could have some swings and 
some seesaws, and a place to dig, and where they could make a 
boat and do things ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Let us get one.” 

“All right,” I said, and he took one section and I took another 
to find a place. Difficulty after difficulty was encountered until 
we gave it up. 

As a matter of fact city parents cannot provide in their homes 
places where children may play. We are unable to give our young 
people the wholesome social life which the full, rounded develop- 
ment of their natures requires. 
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But if the individual can do nothing the community, acting 
as a community, can. This is the inestimable advantage which the 
city has over the country. The close association of persons with 
common interests which is involved in city life and the ready re- 
sponsiveness of the group-mind make feasible the carrying out of 
constructive programs for wholesome recreation of a splendor and 
attractiveness almost beyond the reach of the imagination. 

Beginnings of this sort have already been made here and 
there. Kicked into action by one of its prominent papers, Spring- 
field, Mass., set out to have a sane and safe Fourth of July. A 
committee was evolved. The committee secured the cooperation 
of the School Board, the Mayor, the Chamber of Commerce—the 
movement became so contagious nearly everybody wanted to get 
into it. The result was that Springfield had a Fourth of July 
that really dedicated the day, that bound together thirteen nationali- 
ties in one wholesome enthusiasm, that gave the children more 
harmless fireworks, the youth more healthful athletics and the people 
more hopeful poetry than the life of that city had ever before 
witnessed. The secret of it all was that the people acted as a 
unit to remedy an intolerable custom instead of, as individuals, 
just objecting and letting the foolish firecracker slaughter of the 
innocents go on. 

One of the pleasantest aspects of the whole city recreation 
problem is that its solution is to be accomplished not primarily by 
restrictive, but by constructive measures. In the main, both chil- 
dren and grown-ups like good things better than the bad. People 
as a whole are wholesome. Their children are wholesome and they 
respond to wholesome things. The really shameful part of the 
business is we do not give them a chance. More than half, I 
believe, of our American boys and girls have to secure the bulk 
of their recreation in the streets, much of the time under influ- 
ences positively unwholesome and sometimes dangerous to life. 
If our boys attempt to play baseball in the streets we arrest them. 
The 200,000 young people who frequent the dance halls of New 
York, if they dance at all, are compelled to take this exhilarating 
exercise under conditions which are frequently vicious in their 
moral influence. 

To free ourselves from the present indictment of neglecting to 
give our young people the opportunities for wholesome recreation 
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and to carry out those constructive plans which promise so much 
for the future all-round development of the individual three things 
must be done. First, we must find out the facts. We should 
have an instantaneous occupation census. 

By occupation census I mean a record of the age, sex and 
occupation of every person in a certain district upon a given 
hour. It would probably not be feasible to attempt to cover a 
whole city. Some Saturday night at perhaps nine o’clock would 
be a favorable time. This census would show just how many 
people are at that time on the streets, how many are in saloons, 
how many are in billiard halls, how many in bowling alleys, how 
many in gymnasiums, in dance halls, etc., throughout the entire 
district. 

We know pretty well how and where pecple work. We know, 
for example, how many people are engaged in the iron trade, how 
many are miners and engineers, and how many are employed on 
farms. But we have no reliable data as to how many people dance 
or how many are interested in art or philosophy. We have quite 
authoritative information as to what people do to earn their food, 
clothing and shelter. We have very little idea, on the other hand, 
what they do when they please themselves, when they are pur- 
suing their own ideals. Such a census as I have described would 
tell us just this. 

The practical uses of census information of this sort are many. 
To take a single illustration: A great playground movement is 
going on all over the country. In some of the larger cities com- 
missions, backed by substantial appropriations, have been author- 
ized to investigate existing playground facilities. The attendance 
at the playground is recorded, but nobody knows how many chil- 
dren in a given area, say the four blocks around the playground, 
are at any given time not there. Do the children go to the play- 
ground for brief entertainment and then return to the street for 
the bulk of their play? These are fundamental questions and yet 
we are not able to answer them. The census would give us this 
information. 

The second thing we must do to insure the widest and wisest 
indulgence in recreation is to promote a full and purposeful use of 
the facilities we now have. All over America there are school 
buildings and school yards, a great many of which are locked up 
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at three o'clock. The balance of the day they serve absolutely 
no use; whereas if they were open in the evening both children 
and adults might find in them the means for considerable social 
and recreative enjoyment. There are our manual training schools 
with their expensive equipments. Why let them be shut up after 
the regular school hours? It is better for boys to be working in 
shops, learning to use their hands by making kites and boats, than 
“shooting craps” in a dark alley. Why not keep the school -ards 
open all of the time so that our children will not be obliged to 
play in the automobile-ridden streets. These properties belong 
to us; why not have the fullest use of them? 

Besides extending the use of our school buildings let us also 
plan the use of our parks. At present we just allow their use. 
We do not even do what every big summer hotel does for its 
guests—provide guides who show how the various facilities may 
be exploited for the enjoyment of the patrons. Modern library 
administration has pointed the way. Libraries do not simply store 
books nowadays; they push books at people. But this enterprising 
and aggressive adaptation of our parks and horticultural gardens 
to the needs of humanity does not seem as yet to have been dreamed 
of. There are many which are not being fully used because of a 
lack of intelligent direction. 

We need also deliberately to study our festival occasions. 
They are great possessions which we are allowing to go to waste. 
They could be made the focal points for large streams of social 
life. The marching, dances and ceremonies could be made to 
dignify the days they celebrate and to render them educational, 
instead of what they now so frequently are—dissipating for adults 
and meaningless for the children. 

The third part of the program for popular recreation which 
is incumbent upon us of the cities is that of formulating a com- 
prehensive plan. Such a measure as this is necessary if we are 
to make sure of an equal attention to the needs of every class 
and avoid that overlapping of energy which always accompanies 
individual, unconnected efforts. Our cities are being architecturally 
beautified in accordance with far-seeing, harmonious mumicipal de- 
signs. Why should not our physical, moral and social health receive 
the same broad, expert and centralized treatment? 

There is an especial need of comprehensive planning at the 
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present moment because so many states and municipalities, at last 
awakened to a consciousness of their obligations, are beginning to 
make appropriations for recreative purposes. The Massachusetts 
Legislature has passed a bill requiring all cities and towns having 
over 10,000 people to vote upon the subject of maintaining play- 
grounds. Only two out of forty-two towns voted “No.” 

Up to 1908 New York City had spent over $15,000,000 on 
playgrounds. In some instances the price paid for land was enor- 
mous. One plot containing less than two acres cost the city 
$1,811,000. 

In the past few years Chicago has spent $11,000,000 on play- 
grounds and fieldhouses. These places have become centers of 
social life, as did the palestra in the old Greek days and the 
Roman baths during their epoch—places where whole groups of 
people have the opportunity of doing pleasant things together. 

In the far West the movement is also under way and cities 
are bonding themselves for the support of parks and playgrounds. 

Not only must municipalities and philanthropic associations 
coordinate their efforts in some harmonious, comprehensive scheme, 
but the whole plan must be administered by experts with definite 
goals in view. It is not enough to give everybody the chance to 
play. We must also direct that play to specific as well as attrac- 
tive ends. 

The tendency of a recreation to be warped from its legitimate 
purpose, when left to private adventure, is well illustrated in the 
development of baseball. Our national game has produced spec- 
tators in a number far out of reasonable proportion to the number 
of players. In England the actual participation in cricket is much 
more universal. 

If our boys are going to learn team play; if they are going 
to acquire the habit of subordinating selfish to group interests, 
they must learn these things through exferience and not from 
books or the “bleachers” maintained by professional baseball. Such 
moral development comes only through activities which are pur- 
sued with spontaneous and passionate enthusiasm. The boys must 
not only have sufficient opportunity to take part themselves in 
wholesome games, but these must have that intelligent supervision 
which shall insure not only the highest degree of pleasure, but 
also the fullest moral profit. 
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If, then, we can get people to do these three things, learn the 
facts, make what we have fully useful, and unify all activities in 
a harmonious plan, then we shall indeed have taken a long stride 
toward making popular recreation the well-spring of public moral- 
ity. For the relationship of recreation to good conduct is not an 
idle thought. That familiar proverb might well have been written, 
“As a man playeth, so is he.” 

With increasing leisure the ennobling ideals which spring from 
play will wax stronger in the human soul. If we can but get 
everybody to play their own natures will do the rest. It is a task 
that can only be performed by codperation, that union of effort 
which is possible only in the city. This is why the Bible says that 
Heaven is a city. 
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EVIDENCES OF RACE DEGENERATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


By Woops Hutcuinson, A. M., M. D., 
New York City. 


Prophecies of degeneration to come are as plenty as blackber- 
ries and have been since the foundation of the republic. But 
data that would meet the approbation of a Missourian are as 
abundantly scarce. The unanimous opinion of all foreign and most 
native observers is that the American race is degenerating, becoming 
lank, nervous, dyspeptic, frivolous and immoral; their only disagree- 
ment being the degree of said degeneracy and the causes which 
have produced it. The most favorite causes are: Too much rich 
foods, bolting our meals, fried things, wasting our saliva on the 
sidewalks instead of saving it for digestion, liberty run to license, 
too much irreverence and impiety. The general feeling fifty years 
ago was summed up in the remark of one of Martin Chuzzlewit’s 
contemporaries, that “everything degenerates in America. The lion 
becomes a puma, the eagle a fish hawk, and man a Yankee.” 

In spite of our alleged “gude conceit worsels,’ we have been 
ready to almost apologetically admit that we were dyspeptic, neu- 
rasthenic, catarrhal, with the worst teeth and complexions in the 
world. In spite of our abounding ill health, each individual gen- 
eration managed to jog along after a sort, but it was bound to tell 
in the long run, and now after from three to five generations, the 
awful and inevitable results have come. The first line-up which 
stamped us with the brand of physical inferiority was in the days 
of the Civil War, and here in the enlistment the full measure of our 
physical degeneracy was realized. 

Almost every country in Europe and every degree of American- 
ization from the German “forty-niner” to the descendants of the three 
brothers who came over in the “Mayflower” was represented; not 
merely in scores, but in hundreds and thousands. When the war 
was over, some rash person started in to make a comparative study 
of these measurements, with the mortifying result of finding that 
the race had become so abnormally elongated in this process of 
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decay that the native-born Americans of all sorts were an inch 
to an inch and one-half longer than the foreign-born soldiers ; 
and that those recruits who had been longest in America and at the 
same time least mixed with any recent importations or streams of 
immigrant Kentuckians and West Virginians were nearly two inches 
taller than the soldiers of any European nationality. This, of course, 
was simply due to the proverbial lankness of the Yankee. We turned 
to the next item, of chest measurement, in fear and trembling, only 
to find, however, that, due probably to our well-known fondness 
for oratory, our lungs had actually expanded to a circumference of 
an inch and one-half greater than that of the average European- 
born recruits. Wind, however, would explain all that, and we 
turned to the scales to find that our national lankness had consisted 
so largely of bone or some other heavy substance that our average 
was between five and ten pounds heavier than that of any foreign- 
born nationality. And again, the chestiest, as well as the longest 
recruits came from the mountains and valleys of Kentucky and 
Virginia. 

This was most disconcerting, but of course we have known 
since the day of old Tommy Green that mere size did not constitute 
greatness, or even vigor, sO as soon as proper statistics report- 
ing births, deaths and other vital statistics were established, we 
began tremblingly to compare the records of Massachusetts, New 
York and the Carolinas with those of England, Germany and France. 
Nearly every comparison had a provoking trick, of almost an 
identical or even lower death rate and disease rate in the American 
column, except for our great cities; but of recent years even these 
have ranged up alongside of the European figures. This, of course, 
was easily explained by the imperfectness of our records and the 
fact that many cases of death and disease were not recorded. But 
for the last twenty-five years our sanitary organizations have ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds, until now we have large areas which are 
almost as perfectly reported and recbrded as any in Europe, and 
the figures for which may be relied upon for purposes of compari- 
son, and the net result may be summed up by saying that at practi- 
cally no age, class or social condition is the death rate in the United 
States more than one or two points per thousand higher than in 
the corresponding class in any of the European countries, and in the 
large majority of them, especially in infancy and childhood, it is 
markedly lower. 
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One thing, however, we were absolutely sure of, and that was 
that we were not here in America living as they did in the good old 
days on the other side of the Atlantic. We might be bigger and 
healthier than our ancestors and contemporaries in Europe, but we 
certainly die earlier, probably by going to pieces all at ence, like the 
“one hoss shay.” The first thing that reassured us was that our 
insurance companies were still doing business, not only at the same 
stand, but at the same rates as European countries, and they did not 
appear to be losing money, either. Of course, this might be ac- 
counted for by the national pride and well-known philanthropy of 
these great benevolent institutions. But a study both of their records 
and of the mortality lists showed the unexpected fact that the aver- 
age duration of life in America, even thirty years ago, was from 
three to five years. greater than that in any European country, while 
to-day it is something like six years to the good. Yet our companies 
are still unselfishly doing business at the old rates. 

Evidently our racial degeneracy is of a strange and peculiar 
type that cannot be precisely expressed in figures and measure- 
ments. It has not overtaken us as yet, but it will soon enough. Physi- 
cally, we may be keeping up a deceitful appearance of vigor, but 
mentally and morally our doom is sealed. Yet here again the figures 
mock us and baffle us!’ Upon the face of the records we have less 
insanity per thousand of our population than any European coun- 
try. This might, of course, be explained on the classic grounds 
suggested in Polonius’ advice to send Hamlet to England, since there 
his eccentricities would not be noted, for over there all the men are as 
mad as he. But when we find on further scrutiny that our foreign- 
born nations contribute always an equal, and in most cases a dis- 
tinctly larger, percentage of their numbers to our insane asylums than 
any locality or class of our native born, it would appear that the 
standards of eccentricity are not so very different on the two sides of 
the Atlantic. 

But what will it avail us to be physically sound and mentally 
sane if we are morally corrupt? Upon this point all our critics, 
friendly or unfriendly, chant an alleluiah chorus in absolute unison. 
American lawlessness, American disrespect for authority, the cor- 
ruption of our politics, the looseness of our marriage ties—all are 
matters of world-wide notoriety, but somehow they do not seem 
to get into the police records, for our average of criminality even 
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in the best policed and reported districts is seldom higher than that 
of any corresponding European district and in certain trivial eccen- 
tricities, such as wife beating, ill treating children, drunkenness, 
etc., far below that of any European community of corresponding 
class. Of course, we have less than one-tenth of the number of 
paupers and dependents, but that is no fault of ours. Our virgin 
soil and our fierce determination to be rich at all hazards have 
automatically protected us against this defect without any special 
intention on our part. 

However, even if the nemesis of physical degeneracy have not 
overtaken this generation, we are all agreed that it will the next. 
Everybody knows that the American child is spindle-shanked, pasty- 
faced and a bundle of nerves, because he eats too much candy and 
sweets, sits up till all hours, and gets no family discipline to speak 
of. There is where Nature is going to catch us! 

Some years ago a fool physician who “rushed in where angels 
fear to tread” had the “nerve” to begin weighing, testing chest expan- 
sion and measuring room after room of American school children and 
classifying them according to their nationality, their parentage and 
descent. We have now some scores of thousands of such measure- 
ments, and they show that the native-born American child certainly 
has spindled to the extent of growing from three-fourths of an inch 
to one and one-half inches taller than the school children of the 
same or corresponding social class in most European countries. 
He has also, by his habit of living largely upon candy and chewing 
gum, got ahead of little John, Max and Jean by from three to twelve 
pounds at all ages, and his notorious oratorial powers have extended 
his chest to a superior degree of expansion. Any doubt as to the 
same peculiarity in our American yardsticks and scales was dis- 
sipated by the further comparison which showed an almost equal 
superiority of all children born in America over those of any 
nationality of foreign birth with the partial exception of the Nor- 
wegian and certain German children. A step further showed that 
the second generation American school children, that is, those born 
of American-born parents were again above the average in both 
height, weight and chest measurement of all American born, and 
that those which were three generations or more in America had a 
still higher average. 

More interesting yet, the great scholarship and mental develop- 
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ment of all these classes of children followed an almost absolute 
parallel course with their size and weight. Apparently we need not { 
worry about race degeneration among the children. We had better 
be considering what is going to happen to us when they grow up and 
come into competition with us. In the words of Patrick Henry: 
“If this be American race degeneracy, let us make the best of it!” 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU 


By Hon. Herpert Parsons, 
Member of Congress from New York. 


As part of the discussion on “Influence of City Environment 
on National Life and Vigor” there has been assigned to me as 
subject, “The Relation of the Federal Government to Race Im- 
provement, With Special Reference to the Establishment of a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau.” This assignment was made because, at the re- 
quest of the National Child Labor Committee, I had the privilege 
of introducing in the Sixtieth Congress a bill to provide for a 
children’s bureau under the Department of the Interior. 

The bill provided that the proposed bureau should investigate 
and report upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
and child-life, and should especially investigate the following ques- 
tions: Infant mortality ; the birth rate ; physical degeneracy ; orphan- 
age; juvenile delinquency and juvenile courts; desertion and ille- 
gitimacy; dangerous occupations; accidents and diseases of the 
children of the working classes; employment; legislation affecting 
children in the several states and territories, and such other facts 
as have a bearing upon the health, efficiency, character and training 
of children. In effect, the object of the bill was to provide a central 
bureau of publicity and investigation in regard to matters pecu- 
liarly affecting child-life. 

The extent to which the Federal Government can legislate in 
regard to the welfare of children is limited. Except as to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the territories it has nothing to do with legis- 
lation directly affecting infant mortality, the birth rate, physical 
degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile delinquency and juvenile courts, and 
desertion and illegitimacy. There is a dispute as to its constitu- 
tional power to legislate in regard to child labor. The future may 
see a gradual and great extension of federal power. Such I believe 
to be inevitable as well as desirable. The country, though large, is 
by means of communication so closely knit together that in many 
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things state lines are a hindrance and state legislation an obstacle 
to achieving results. 

The processes of time will bring about changes, so that those 
things that for effective results will require federal legislation will 
receive it. Plenty of subjects will still be left to engage the atten- 
tion of state legislators. Under that extension of federal power 
much social legislation will take place. Perhaps some of it will 
deal with the question of child labor. But that may seem too far 
distant for present-day consideration. If, then, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not now to legislate directly on child labor there is one 
thing that it directly can do by legislation, and that is to establish 
a children’s bureau as a bureau of information on and investigation 
of the subject of child labor as well as other subjects relating to 
the health and welfare of children. 

At the last census 44.3 per cent. of our population were under 
twenty years of age; of those, 1,916,892 were under one year of 
age, 7,253,730 were from one to four years of age, 8,874,123 were 
from five to nine years of age, 8,080,234 were from ten to fourteen 
years of age. Of these children there were in cities with over 
25,000 inhabitants 2,054,790 under five years of age, 1,989,341 from 
five to nine years of age, 1,772,883 from ten to fourteen years of 
age, a total of children in such cities under fifteen years of age of 
5,817,014. The effect of city life on children is, therefore, one of 
the largest items to be considered in the discussion of the influence 
of city environment on national life and vigor. The city popula- 
tion is, as all know, steadily increasing in proportion to the country 
population. 

This children’s bureau would directly deal with information 
in regard to the welfare of children in cities. Most of. its objects 
relate more to city than to country conditions. It recognizes the 
fact, so often stated, that the problem of the city is the problem 
of the future. Vast as the city problems are, they should enthuse 
and not discourage us. The greatness of the need of service in 
solving them measures the greatness of the service in the solution 
of them. The difficulties of the problem call upon all that is ablest 
and nerviest in man. I have never forgotten the remark that I 
once heard Phillips Brooks make, namely: That we should not 
complain that it was hard to do right, because the harder it was 
to do right the more worth while it was. That principle applies 
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to many things. As a Representative in Congress from the City 
of New York I have taken an additional pride in this bill for a 
children’s bureau because it will have so much to do with the 
solution of city problems. What are some of these city problems 
with which it will deal? 

Infant mortality is one of them. Frequently we forget the 
degree of it. According to the report of the Census Bureau on 
Mortality Statistics for 1906, there were in the registration area, 
which now covers about half of our population, mainly cities, 
212,138 deaths of children under fifteen years of age, but of these 
133,105 were of infants under one year of age. They formed 
twenty per cent. of the deaths of those of all ages. They were in 
average three times as many as those of children under five years 
and forty times as many as those of children from five to fourteen 
years of age. They were greater in cities than in the country at 
large. Such detailed investigations as have been made of infant 
mortality show that it is in considerable degree related to housing 
conditions in cities. In Berlin some time ago an investigation was 
made of 2711 infantile deaths. Of them 1792 occurred in one-room 
apartments, 754 in two-room apartments, 122 in three-room apart- 
ments, and 43 only in four-room apartments and over. The results 
of the Berlin investigation as to infantile mortality are confirmed 
by investigations as to general mortality made in Glasgow, Buda- 
pest and Washington. 

Another subject that is enumerated in the bill and one that is 
synonymous with the topic of this volume is that of physical de- 
generacy. The report recently made by the Committee on the 
Physical Welfare of School Children in New York City says, as to 
the result of its investigation of the home conditions of 1400 school 
children, that “physical defects must be expected in children where 
three out of four families have four rooms or less for cooking, 
working, washing, sleeping’; that “if New York school children 
are typical of school children in the United States there must be 
in the schools of this country 12,000,000 children having physical 
defects more or less serious that should receive attention from 
parents and family physicians.” In Washington a somewhat sim- 
ilar investigation was made by the Homes Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt. The commission reported that out of the 43,005 
pupils investigated 28.2 per cent. of the colored children had de- 
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fects, that 38.9 of the white children had defects, and that there 
were 20 per cent. of all the children “whose physical condition 
should be a matter of grave concern to the parents.” 

Those who know assert that one-quarter of all the blind chil- 
dren in all the blind schools of this country are unnecessarily blind. 
Any bureau that can give publicity to this fact, the reasons for it 
and the way to avoid such an unnecessary injury is worth while. 

Dangerous occupations is another subject enumerated in this 
bill. Mr. Edwin W. DeLeon, who is first vice-president of the 
Casualty Company of America, and has for that reason had pecu- 
liar means of information on this subject, has repeatedly called 
attention to the need of publicity in regard to it, believing, as he 
does, that the strong public sentiment that publicity will create 
will tend to ameliorate these conditions. Only a few states, as I 
am informed, give the ages of those who are injured in accidents. 
Michigan is one of these states, and its last report shows that 
accidents to children sixteen years of age and under who came 
under the occupations reported were 1100 per cent. more in propor- 
tion than occurred to children and grown people over that age. In 
Indiana the percentage of accidents to them was 400 per cent. 
greater in proportion. Should these facts be centrally and, there- 
fore, easily obtainable, then the publicity that would ensue would 
lead to legislation by the states that would end the horror. 

There is in the bill the general subject of the employment of 
children. It is admitted by all that the labor of children in cities 
is very different in its physical effects from the labor of children 
in the country. On the subject generally, President Roosevelt's 
Homes Commission, which I referred to before, concluded that 
“the average boy at the age of fourteen possesses about one-half 
the muscular strength of an average adult between thirty-five and 
forty years of age. As a consequence of imperfect muscular de- 
velopment it is not surprising that a large percentage of young 
persons engaged in workshops, factories or, even, at the writing 
desk or merchant’s counter develop lateral curvature of the spine 
and other muscular deformities, not to mention general weakness 
and predisposition to rickets, tuberculosis and other pulmonary 
diseases.” An investigation in England for the purpose of making 
comparison between boys belonging to the non-laboring class and 
boys belonging to the artisan class showed that at thirteen years of 
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age those of the non-laboring class averaged 2.66 of an inch greater 
height than those in the artisan class, and that this difference had 
increased at sixteen years of age to a difference of 3.47 of an 
inch. In weight the difference in favor of the non-laboring class 
of boys advanced from 10.33 pounds at thirteen years to 19.64 
pounds at sixteen. Chest girth measurements showed similar dif- 
ferences in favor of the boys of the non-laboring class. 

On the general subject of child labor it is unnecessary for me 
to enter, as its evils have been recognized almost everywhere. It 
is not sufficient, however, that those evils should have publicity 
now. Nor should the burden of keeping public opinion alive be 
placed upon a voluntary association. Publicity will keep public 
opinion alive and that publicity should come from government 
sources. 

A few objections have been made to the bill. It is claimed 
by some that other departments do or can do the work, and allusion 
is made to the Bureau of Education, the Bureau of Labor And 
the Census Bureau. But the heads of all those bureaus favor the 
bill and allege that it will not mean a duplication of work and that 
the ends sought are eminently desirable. 

In Congress it has been argued in the past that the Census 
Office can make investigations such as this bureau might see fit 
to make, but the distinction has been made clear, namely, that the 
Census Bureau can only do quantitative work and that intensive 
work must be done by investigators trained in that line, which re- 
quires somewhat different training from that which fits census 
investigators for their work. With the heads of the other divisions 
of the government to which this work might be allotted favoring this 
separate bureau, the bill ultimately should become a law. It was 
introduced late in the last Congress and was reported in both 
the Senate and House. It has already been introduced in the 
Sixty-first Congress. It should receive consideration early at 
the regular session commencing next December. I believe that the 
bureau, just because it will publish and investigate matters as to 
which legislation must be other than federal, will be of enormous 
assistance to localities and states. Rapidly growing communities, 
moreover, that wish so far as they can to diminish the evils that 
are incident to city life would be able to act forehandedly with 
the information that this bureau could supply. A large corpora- 
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tion developing a community of its own and wishing to plan it on 
most approved lines could here get information that to get now it 
would have to employ an expert to make many extended investiga- 
tions. Chances to compare notes, still better, the opportunity of 
seeing the notes compared, are a great aid to progress. Publicity 
in matters governmental is as effective as sunshine in behalf of 
health. It is curious how quickly the public responds in behalf of 
the correction of evils that are made public, nor does it matter 
if they relate to things which are somewhat remote in their effect. 
The lawyer’s case is half won by his ability to state it clearly. In 
legislative bodies the most effective oratory is frequently that which 
is a mere statement of facts. This bureau will do much of the 
work that can be done by clear presentation of facts. 

Progress is slow in some ways. It is often difficult to raise 
enthusiasm as to a matter for which immediate great results can- 
not be claimed. How immediate and how great the results from 
a federal children’s bureau would be I cannot say. Fortunately, 
however, it touches the sympathies of so many people that the 
demand for it is an easy one to make. Finally, while it may not 
be simple to say what the bureau would accomplish directly, we 
can say that what it would accomplish indirectly the imagination 
cannot encompass. 


CITY DETERIORATION AND THE NEED OF 
CITY SURVEY 


sy Proressor Patrick GEDDEs, 
University College, Dundee, Scotland. 


I. 


In attempting to deal with the great problem here placed before 
me, my first impulse has been to treat it in the abstract fashion sug- 
gested not only by the name of an Academy, but by the prevalent 
mental attitude of the student of political and social science as we 
have him on this side at any rate. But on reflection I see that such 
conclusions on the subject set before me as I have reached—say 
rather such inquiries as 1 am wont to prosecute—can be far more 
satisfactorily stated if something of their concrete origins and their 
individual development be at first clearly expressed. I therefore 
venture to make this paper primarily a statement of some of my own 
experiences of cities. 

My earliest impressions of a city throughout childhood and 
youth were fortunately synoptic outlooks in the most literal sense, 
and thus so far anticipated, no doubt initially determined, the con- 
ception I have been seeking ever since, and in many countries, to 
elaborate, that of the Survey of Cities—the correlation of concrete 
observation in many aspects, with general views from distinctive 
points, and this for city by city, and in region after region. My 
home was on the hill-slope above Perth, and its windows and tree- 
tops, and still more the walks over moor and through wood above, 
and from crofts and cliff-edges to southward, gave an ever-delight- 
ful variety of impressions, near enough for detail, yet broad enough 
for picture. Clear as on a map, just at the tidal and navigable limit 
of its river lies the city, neatly bounded between two ancient parks, 
the grassy “Inches,” which run back from the river on either hand. 
It is on the right bank, with its “Bridge-End” on the left, a quarter 
poor and depressed at its ancient center, the start of the medieval 
bridge, but this largely screened out of sight and mind since the 
building of its stately eighteenth century successor by thoroughfares 
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at a higher level along to pleasant old river-lawn houses and up to 
later hill-side ones. Roads, still of country type, converge upon 
the town from all sides, still keeping much of their country beauty, 
while for the daily passages along the noble bridge there opens a 
choice of views immediate and remote: here the clear swift river, 
with salmon nesting among the pebbles, and yonder Birnam Hill 
and the distant mountains, now snowy against gray skies, or blue 
upon the sunset—the scene of which Ruskin has written so admir- 
ably, and to which “Modern Painters” plainly owes so much. 

A small but distinct “New Town” akin to that of Edinburgh, 
and of the same late eighteenth century type, encloses the historic 
city, and cuts its modern streets parallel to the river; so that even 
its old High Street, though still busy, has for the most part long 
fallen into the second rank, and its companion thoroughfares, the 
spacious and the tortuous alike, into third and fourth-rate condition, 
with vennels and alleys known indeed from occasional boyish visits, 
but in which wonder passed into contempt and disgust more easily 
than pity. This middle-class aloofness which such “new towns” 
have so generally developed—in fact a notable element in that 


_ deterioration of old towns which is a great part of our European 


problem, and an approaching one in America—was further accented, 
here as largely elsewhere, by the presence in the most squalid quarter 
of a large proportion of immigrant Irish, who have been kept 
separated from their neighbors by their irregular and unskilled em- 
ployment with its attendant evils, as also by their traditions and 
their faith, all unfortunately, yet inevitably, associated in the preva- 
lent Scottish ideas of them. “Deserving poverty,” as of “widows 
belonging to the congregation,” formed another category of poverty 
altogether—what in later life one comes to understand as “C. O. S. 
principles” thus seeming established in the very nature of things. 
Presbyterian traditions have admittedly democratic advantages ; and 
I can testify from repeated eye-witness that Lorimer’s well-known 
picture, “An Ordination of Elders,” with its varied types of plain 
everyday working-folk, each deeply spiritualized, is a sociological 
document as true to life as are the more generally known present- 
ments of the Breton “Pardon.” From the joiner’s workshop, from 
nature-collections and the like, one came to know something also 
of the practical and intellectual élite which are still happily not 
infrequent in the ranks of Scottish labor. Still, the class-stratification 
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and class-feeling so characteristic of the English town have also 
too largely penetrated Scottish ones; and this class-difference found 
its boyish outlet in the class-quarrel of schools, which kept us of the 
academy silently apart from boys of other schools, save when this 
separation could be actively expressed in snow-time, in battles often 
Homeric. Another deteriorative element then—in that class-separa- 
tion from childhood, which is a main curse of British education. 
Under such circumstances the knowledge and the love of the 
city as a place naturally developed altogether beyond any interest in 
the city as a community; so that, despite all the happy associations 
of “Perth,” the phrase “the Perth people” comes back in my mind 
as a term colorless, abstract, faintly expressing what I came later 
to know of them in their statistical and political aspect. I think I 
fairly understand my friends and contemporaries, their writings and 


political or economic; but I increasingly wonder whether at bottom 
they are not persisting in limitations akin to those of my boyhood, 
rather than generalizing a riper experience, later, more human and 
more social. I wonder whether even the would-be scientific mood 
of the sociologist as I have generally known him, his detachment, 
his general principles, be not too largely derived from some such 
aloofness from his city’s life, in fact a persistence of that blank 
unconsciousness of citizenship which is still in the ordinary upbring- 
ing of the middle-class juvenile? Is not this in fact also the main 
limitation of the “classical political economy”—that it has been 
middle-classical ? 

As naturalist and as teacher I now know how the boyish life 
of nature-study experience, of cliff and quarry, of garden and 
woods, of brook and pond, and the alternation of interest in their 
detail with that of widening landscape were the right preparation 
for later scientific studies of mineralogy and geology, botany and 
zoology, and thence for geography as the concrete synthesis of 
the sciences. I know, too, how the same concrete experiences 
undergo a further development, a maturer and deeper digestion of 
mind, and so give rise to such general ideas, morphological or 
ecological, evolutionary and philosophical as one may attain to. But 
while this two-fold experience, this development of one’s ideas in 
concrete and in abstract science alike from nature study is a com- 
monplace to every brother biologist, since his own essentially 
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matches it, | do not find this in anything like the same degree 
among my brethren of the sociological world. For them “Society” 
is what they commonly describe as the essentis! field and problem of 
their studies; and upon this they will all admit that the laws and 
theories of general biology have some bearing. Very few, however, 
take much interest in the actual societies of the regional geographer, 
still less of the local observer, or adequately realize that the ways of 
the field naturalist have to be taken over by the field sociologist. For 
the anthropologisi, since Mr. Spencer’s day, they have a certain re- 
spect, since the anecdotic and illustrative detail he so generously fur- 
nishes has often comparative bearings. This openness to the com- 
parative method no doubt redeems the sociologist from the charge of 
mere abstractness—of being merely “metaphysical” in Comte’s sense 
—yet it also shows that the “Society” he studies, like the “Human 
Nature,” “Population,” “Labor,” “Market Production,” or the like, 
which the political economist analyzes out from this, is at best a 
very vaguely generalized term—one essentially denoting, when we 
seek to give it back its concrete content, the mass or the average of 
the civilized communities of our own age, and of these seen pre- 
dominantly in their urban aspect. But this content is given, and 
far more concretely, by the term Occident. For the politician or 
the publicist (unless of some exceptional type, pacific, esperantist or 
the like) this concept is commonly practically absent, his own nation 
and its civilization supplying its place—a limitation so far, but with a 
compensation which gives him much of his power and effectiveness 
within his limits. For here at length we have some one who thinks 
of a concrete and definite and particular city, since for him his 
metropolis, imperial, national, or regional, is coming constantly into 
focus. In the immediate margin of consciousness its foreign rivals 
may alone vividly appear; but in the background of even the most 
political of minds, the minor cities and even their “provinces,” 
“counties” or otherwise exploited regions or states are never com- 
pletely absent; while the administrator acquires his predominance 
through being the organ of the metropolis, controlling, governing 
and educating its subject regions and cities, or inhibiting, exploiting 
and so on, as the case may be. Even for this comparatively concrete 
stage and outlook, however, studies of special cities remain at a 
discount, and even in university cities throughout the British isles 
or empire the only regional studies which as yet attain any canonical 
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interest are of naturalistic character. Even local history, though fre- 
quently linking up with archeology and something of the dignity 
of the geologic past, is but rarely understood as the actual root 
stock of contemporary growths, still less as the very seed-field of 
social inheritances, which may be latent or reappear in a new genera- 
tion, and this for good or evil, much as do organic ones. 

Our old city had no lack of historic memories, though these 
were too little taught us. We knew indeed something of its Roman 
origins, and a story of Danish invasion and defeat. But for Scottish 
boys Edward I, Wallace and Bruce are the first really vivid historic 
personages, and too often the last. Sir Walter’s “Fair Maid of 
Perth,” however, has spread its romantic interest over the essential 
points of his story. The old city had been the capital of Scotland 
until the murder of King James I caused its removal to Edinburgh ; 
after which, save for the Gowrie conspiracy, which every history 
of James VI and I makes so familiar, our annals practically ended. 
The great medieval church, partitioned since Reformation days into 
three sufficient parish ones, had lost meaning and interest bevond 
these; Greyfriars or Blackfriars were but street names, and so on; 
we supposed, as people do still “for practical purposes,” that all this 
old history was dead. What has this modern county town, with its 
active agricultural interests and markets, its special industries, of 
dyeing for the most part, and its large through railway traffic, to 
do with its ancient history ? 

If, however, the reader will turn to any history, or even guide- 
book, of London, he may vividly see the Celtic dun or hill-fort 
succeeded by the Roman altar, this by the Christian church and at 
length by St. Paul’s Cathedral, in its Medieval and its Renaissance 
forms ; and then unmistakably to its modern uses and disuses. Simi- 
larly he may read of Westminster as the lowest Thames ford, the 
primitive trade-crossing, therefore, before it became a monkish isle, 
or this a royal palace. He will see how the building of London 
Bridge downstream necessarily drew off to it all the crossing trade 
and kept for it all the shipping; and so he will realize more clearly 
the specializing of Westminster as legislative and administrative 
capital of empire, and as spiritual center of yet wider appeal, as 
compared with the growth of London, still as of old the mercantile 
and financial city. Similarly if we motor out to see the country, 
our chauffeur will guide us along ancient roads and hunting parks 
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and over prehistoric commons. Now if such geographic and his- 
toric conditions of the remotest past have plainly determined, and 
thus still determine, this vastest and in some ways most complex and 
heterogeneous of human aggregates, and this in such detail that 
Londonography has its innumerable monographs and libraries, its 
societies, its lectures by the dozen, should not these geographic and 
historic factors be even more obvious in less grown and less modi- 
fied cities? So it is when we return from Thames to Tay. 

Above the bridge of Perth it is a short and easy hour’s walk 
to the old ford of Scone, with its once royal palace hard by. Its 
abbey has vanished, but its ancient crowning stone, removed at the 
brief conquest of Edward I to Westminster, lies, as every visitor 
to the abbey knows, in the coronation chair; and thus not only came 
to mark the difference between the pacific and mutually respecting 
union of Scotland with England. and her tragic relations to Ireland, 
but potently helped the Scot to accept this pacific union. 

In a word, then, Thamesford and Thamesbridge, Tayford and 
Taybridge have become Westminster and London, Scone and 
Perth. These parallel origins have stamped upon all these their 
respective and broadly parallel histories; and with these, and here 
is the relevancy of all this discussion, their respective social func- 
tions and character, their psychology also. In a word, then, the 
qualities and the defects of each community are to be judged, not 
simply by a contemporary survey, but primarily by a geographic and 
historic one. For lack of this it is that Mr. Booth’s vastest of civic 
monographs—his “Life and Labour of the People of London’ — 
despite its admirable intention and spirit, its manifold collaboration, 
its accurate and laborious detail, its mapping of every house, has 
thrown after all so little light upon the foggy labyrinth. 


II. 


We now once more for a moment return to Perth; and there, 
hard by the modern railway station, we find the Roman “Pomarium,” 
still a street name. We even see near by the apple-trees, and this 
no mere coincidence, for the row of houses where they most abound 
still keeps, some say since medieval times, its appropriate name of 
“Paradise!” But instead of going on here to further knowledge of 
the mingled good and evil which this modern town inherits from 
its environment and life-conduct in the past, let us rather select the 
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more difficult but more important case of the larger industrial city. 
For this purpose I can choose none more characteristic or more 
convenient than the seaport of the lower Tay, Dundee, whose rise 
in manufactures and population, as it became specialized as the 
central world market of jute industries throughout the past genera- 
tion, is not only within its own living memory, but historically arose 
from a definite consequence of the American Civil War, with the 
resultant scarcity of cotton, and the vast market for jute which 
was thus opened. In any survey of the social condition of Dundee 
this staple industry is therefore the central problem—what need of 
going further back? What can local geography and history have to 
say to these present conditions, of an industry which brings its 
material from India and sends its product everywhere, from China 
| to Peru? The social evils of the town are neither few nor small, in 
a fact it has a tragic pre-eminence alike amongst Scottish cities and 
manufacturing ones generally. Of all industrial towns it has the 
largest proportion of working women and children and the smallest 
i of working men. With this it has also the utmost irregularity 
. of employment, since goed times or bad throughout the world must 
. swiftly react upon the length of jute required to pack or bag its 


varying quantity of production. To all these miseries add the ever- 

growing competition of Calcutta, where Dundee capital, machinery 

and skill have long been building up an increasingly formidable 
rivalry. So now Dundee unmistakably shows the dramatic point 

| in the whole occidental world, where oriental competition is telling 
most heavily, and to which, therefore, the attention of economists 

and of statesmen, were these as yet adequately awake to such local 

problems, and to their importance as clues to more general develop- | 

' ments, might with advantage be much more thoroughly directed. 

) Assuming such economists, such statesmen to arise, and to grapple 

/ with these industrial and commercial problems, how impatient would 

| they not be of the mere student of local geography and history, still 
more if he should venture to tell them, even after their Jute Trade 

| Commission, that they were still largely failing to interpret the 
i | situation, failing correspondingly, too, to see the full possibilities 
| of treatment of it, and all this for lack of inquiries into conditions 
ql * far earlier than the present industrial ones, overpoweringly predomi- 
nant though these now are? Yet if the gentle reader will again 
glance at his atlas and gazetteer, and look at our maritime situation | 
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upon one of the few great fiords of the east coast, he will see that 
beyond this maritime situation it has grave disadvantages, some past 
and some present. 

The river has a bar, while the open Forth is near. Fife, too, 
had its many ports, and Perth its own shipping; Montrose and 
Aberdeen were not far away, and even the inland agricultural valley 
of Strathmore is no true hinterland, but separated by a range of 
hills even now but little traversed. It is plainly a place, therefore, 
which has long had to accustom itself to distant markets, to emigra- 
tion also. 

With these disadvantages, however, have been associated an old 
excellence in shipbuilding,’ which has been very naturally shared 
with Aberdeen; so that from these two towns, especially until the 
days of steam and iron, there came those famous tea-clippers of the 
British trade with Canton, whose annual race home with the best 
of the new season’s crop was long one of the most notable events 
of the London commercial world, since combining business, specula- 
tion and sport in a way dear to the Englishman. It is thus a case 
of that social filiation we are tracing that our best known British 
yachtsman, whose endeavors to recover the international champion- 
ship have so often brought his name before Americans should be a 
leading tea merchant of Glasgow and London. The widespread 
deterioration of business into sport, and often into gambling might 
also be considered here. 

But as the yacht is of to-day so was the tea-clipper but of 
yesterday: and we must now go back to an older and slower, but 
not less seaworthy type of craft, the old-fashioned whaler, whose 
annual voyage to the Arctic seas is still characteristic of Dundee, 
though now only a single ship may go to Davis Straits or the like 
where a fleet was lately wont to sail together. In old time, records 
tell us, it was the Biscayans who led in whaling, and later those 
hardy mariners of Dieppe, whose fleur-de-lis still marks the north 
even for the British compass card. By and by, as the whale became 
practically extinct in the North Sea, the center of the most difficult 
and dangerous of maritime enterprises moved northward to Dundee, 

1As I write this, I learn that the Austrian Government has just carried off 
a picked squad of forty of our shipbuilding workmen with their necessary 
laborers, to the navy yard at Trieste to train their workmen there. Thus 
though for many reasons the Clyde is prevailing over the Tay, it is evidently 


not our workmen who are to blame. And here in fact is the old Viking life 
of shipbuilding and emigration, with both elements still in progress together. 
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and seems even now passing to Shetland and Lofoten, soon no doubt 
to disappear altogether. Little reflection is needed to see how hardy 
and enduring, how strenuous and observant, how cautious yet how 
bold, must be the type of mariner whom these voyages call for and 
train; and—what is the point for our present purpose—how fitted 
is this type of mind and character, on its return with varying for- 
tunes, yet on the whole with comparative wealth, to the ordinary 
community during every winter, and mixing with the townsfolk at 
leisure, and on terms of no common authority—to set its stamp 
upon the general outlook, if not even determine the mental atmos- 
phere of the town. Here in fact are the conditions of nurture for 
what is perhaps the very strongest and most virile variety of the 
“canny Scot” which the business world has so often had good reason 
to mistake for the Scot in general, steady, vigilant, foreseeing, adven- 
turous, decisive, he does not wait on fortune, but pursues her boldly, 
if need be even with his harpoon. Here then lies no small element 
in Scottish business enterprise and surely in that of New England 
also. 

But our Dundee manufacturers, it will be said, are jute spinners 
and weavers, not whale fishers. True, but these jute weavers of 
to-day were linen weavers of old; and until steam displaced sail this 
district led in sailcloth weaving for the navy as well as the mercantile 
marine, and still makes the tentcloth for war. How this association 
of weaver and sailor is expressed not only in goods but in men, 
how these types in fact are akin in every sense, may be illustrated 
by the contemporary detail that one of our largest manufacturers of 
to-day, who still leads in sailcloth and tentcloth as well as in jute, has 
succeeded a father who was at the same time Gladstone’s naval min- 
ister. This seems a mere accident when viewed from without, but 
is a normal instance of our social structure seen from within. So 
the added fact that the latest British naval magnate who retired 
with a peerage, said to be well earned as such things go, was again 
a Dundonian, may appear mere coincidence. Yet the least degree 
of local familiarity? will be found to justify and strengthen 
the impression here suggested. This, briefly restated, is the inter- 
pretation of the essential qualities and defects of this particular 
city in terms not merely of its present predominant manufacture to 
which the usual type of social survey at its best refers us, but, below 


?Thus our nearest territorial magnate owes his earldom and estate of 
“Camperdown,” to the victory of his crandsire, Admiral Duncan, over the Dutch, 
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this, in terms of the long character-forming age of whale fishing, 
and thus in fact of the dominant Viking stock.* 

To this in fact we owe not only our major industries directly, 
as of shipbuilding and sailcloth, and thence to finer linens, to jute 
sacking and carpets, but also our minor ones. This jute itself till 
lately came in great four-masters by a six-months’ voyage from 
India. The same Viking enterprise brings us the Hesperidian fruit 
we transform into the orange marmalade which is our city’s fame, 
so that you not only find it on every British breakfast table, but 
even as “Dondée” on the dessert list of your Paris restaurant. Most 
curious of our local industries under this gray sky, but in some meas- 
ure also of kindred development, is photography. For here has 
been, for a generation at least, one of the largest and certainly also 
one of the best centers of landscape photography, sending out its 
experts throughout the world, printing their negatives in a huge 
factory here, and exporting the product back to the place of its 
origin. Is not even this the Viking lookout in a new and cultured 
form? The corresponding interest exists in landscape painting, but 
not in architecture nor sculpture, arts as yet unknown to Viking 
peoples. The city, save for the massive fourteenth century church 
tower of which Emerson speaks in his “English Traits,” has few 
architectural attractions. The beauties of the great Hanseatic cities 
have inland origins; and such picturesqueness as Norse or Scottish 
maritime towns and cities may and do sometimes possess is more 
due to accident, age and irregularity of grouping than to design. 
Hence, though our modern Vikings, the manufacturers, have en- 
dowed and established a university college during the past quarter 
century, and this in some respects not ungenerously, the hetero- 
geneous buildings dotted over our spacious campus are the jetsam 
of six or seven separate architects, good, bad and indifferent ; while 
under this Viking régime, the writer, as botanist and college gar- 
dener, as would-be city improver also, is naturally afforded the most 
ample leisure to be found in the professorial world to console him- 
self for the small result of his rustic preachings, his floral ministra- 
tions, by thus working out the sociological explanation cf it. On 
the other hand, that the Antarctic exploration movement of the past 


*For a very forcible statement of the qualities and achievements of this 
North Sea fisher type, see De Tourville’s Growth of European Nations, trans- 
lated by M. Loch. Sonnenschein, 1909. Also “La Science Sociale’ (passim) and 
the various works of M. Edmund Demolins. 
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decade should have been initiated from here half a generation ago,* 
that our zoological museum should be of the best, or that the 
American-Canadian seal arbitrations of past years or International 
North Sea Fisheries Commission of the present should here find 
the working expert—all these are natural and intelligible, rational 
because regional. 

That such a study of the evolution of local qualities is the 
needful preliminary to the corresponding interpretation of social 
defects has now to be more fully shown. That misery of labor, and 
particularly of woman, which makes Dundee the very hades of the 
industrial world, and of which the consequences and aggravations, 
in bad housing, in disease and mortality bills both of adults and of 
infants, and in those terrible returns of insanity, vice and crime 
which are the disgrace of Scotland among the sister kingdoms and 
in the civilized world, are all here met with a degree of apathy of 
the prosperous and directing classes and of the working people alike 
which is so much marked beyond other towns known to me either 
at present or from history, as to demand an explanation and invite 
a corresponding special inquiry. The explanation has no doubt 
several factors. Thus the utilitarian philosophy, the so-called or- 
thodox political economy, is very largely a regional product, for the 
essential thought of Adam Smith, of the two Mills and of Bain is 
as typical an expression of this East Coast as are Scott’s romances 
of the Border. Such philosophy of life is only consciously taught 
from above after it has arisen in and from the general life below, 
and so is most dominant in those minds and lives which have never 
consciously given it a thought, much less read a word of it. Behind 
this, too, is the old callousness of the conquering Viking to the con- 
dition of the defeated and uprooted Celt; again of course not at all 
conscious, but all the more terrible, since for ages practically an 
instinct of each new governing class in its turn. But the people, the 
women workers, here so often barefoot and disheveled, stunted and 
starveling, beyond those of other manufacturing cities, have they 
lost all spirit and hope? There are moments at which it might 
seem not so, but active energies too readily pass off, sometimes to 
explode in Mznadic scenes on Saturday night, at New Year, or 
between times also; thus in the main the spirit of our city sits impas- 
sive, a saddened and silent crone, in sullen acceptance of what seem 


‘cf. W. S. Bruce, Oceanographical Laboratory, Edinburgh, and W. G. Burn 
Murdoch's, From Edinburgh to the Antarctic, 1895. 
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falling fortunes. Whence then this mood of passive fatalism, so 
strange a contrast to the confident utilitarianism so normal to Viking 
enterprise? Is this not first the development throughout the years, 
and then the persistence through life, of the stoic endurance neces- 
sary to all fisher-folk, but above all to the women of a whale- 
fishing community who for generations have had to learn the hard 
lesson of starving along as patiently as they could, and to teach 
this to their children? At the return of the whale fishers of old, as 
with busy times to-day, an improvident revel is thus natural enough 
—but so is its nemesis in turn; and thus at length we reach the ex- 
planation of that condition of Dundee which is detailed in the 
recent and easily accessible report of the Dundee Social Union,*® 
which takes its place along with the better known volumes of Charles 
Booth for London, of Sherwell for Edinburgh, Rowntree for York, 
and Marr for Manchester, but which is, alas, the most tragic and 
least hopeful of them all. Hence its copious and forcible reviewing 
in the London and English press, and with such vigor as for a brief 
season to stir the local apathy, though this soon resumed the even 
tenor of its downward way. 

Yet even with this outline analysis of past and present such a 
contrast as that of Dundee with Aberdeen is not exhausted. For 
here are two neighboring cities of similar population and racial 
contrast and admixture, and in comparative neighborhood upon the 
North Sea; yet the latter, though not without its drawbacks, is prob- 
ably upon the whole the most advanced of the regional capitals of 
Great Britain, just as the former is in too many ways one of the 
backward and depressed. One great historic contrast is prominent ; 
Aberdeen has had comparative peace throughout its existence; it 
remembers only one great battle, with the Highlanders at “the red 
Harlaw” in the fifteenth century, and that victorious. Whereas 
Dundee has known defeat and sack, massacre and destruction, and 
not once only, but again and again, from the Edwardian wars at 
the close of the thirteenth century, elsewhere the golden age of 
citizenship, and thence on to the frightful bombardment and sack 
which marked the Cromwellian conquest under General Monk, and 
with minor losses thereafter also. The silent misery of Dundee, and 
doubtless the squalor of old Edinburgh also, has thus been derived 


'Report on Housing and Industrial Conditions in Dundee, and Medical 
Inspection of School Children. By Miss M. A. Walker and Miss Mona Wilson. 
Dundee: Leng & Co., 1905. z 
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in part from their exposure to some of those ruthless waves of 
conquest which have gone so long and so thoroughly over Ireland, 
and of which the resultant passive mood has as plainly passed below 
memory into dulled instinct and habit, as does the active mood, still 
recurrent in the Irishman, into protest or policy. Where the local 
patriciate has been exterminated once and again, the heads and 
flower of families slain, the women in every sense ruined, that com- 
munity, that city, as history shows, may too often need centuries to 
recover. That such cities do recover, contemporary Germany bears 
witness; but her cities still speak of themselves as only recovering 
in this generation of ours from the Thirty Years’ War nine genera- 
tions ago. 

Viking conditions produce but small literary output; and as for 
the poor Celt, he reads his newspaper, but no longer sings; he has 
been through the board-schools of memory, so no longer remembers 
nor thinks. Dundee, with a population five or six times greater 
than that of Perth, has fewer booksellers, and these with smaller 
aggregate business ; but an abundant and well-diffused weekly press, 
not only innocuous as such literature goes, but fairly strong in a vein 
of local color, rustic rather than urban, and of domestic sentiment, of 
which J. M. Barrie’s pleasing writings may be taken as the character- 
istic blossom. The real expression of Dundee in literature, that of 
its essential tragedy, of the industrial and even earlier depression 
of woman, I take to be the “Song of the Shirt,” and this not only 
as symbol, but in fact. For here Tom Hood, whose name and 
kindred are still with us, and whose first writings appeared in our 
local press, spent two or three unhappy formative years of adoles- 
cence, and thus must have first laid in those impressions of the 
misery of the woman worker, which he had of course opportunity 
of elaborating in his maturer life in London. Our few figure paint- 
ers, too, have in the main the kindred tragic note, which indeed seems 
inevitable in our day along with observing and interpreting powers 
in any form. 

ITT. 


Our survey is still far from ended; and, as becomes the theme 
set me, its darker side has been the more prominent, so that some 
of the specific conditions both past and present which have made for 
deterioration in this particular example of town life should be 
made plain. 
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I am well aware that these historic examples from Scotland do 
not fit to any American city, though it has always seemed to me there 
is plenty of work for the historical observer and interpreter in 
America too. My whole point has been to insist upon the necessity of 
a local and Regional Survey of geographic and historic conditions, 
and of the resultant social qualities and defects together, as com- 
plemental, as interchangeable so far also. I plead that sociologists 
must labor like geological and ecological surveyors, and this over 
the length and breadth of their lands, and of the world, and must 
thence educe conclusions which may be the start point for fresh 
comparisons. In this task it is better to begin with the smaller and 
simpler cities, not the greater and complexer; hence I have chosen 
Perth and Dundee rather than Edinburgh and Glasgow, Paris and 
London ; and I see I might have made my points clearer had I chosen 
simpler and smaller cities, younger ones also. 

In adopting this treatment I am not denying the possibility of 
a more general and more comprehensive grasp of city problems ; 
but I do strongly plead that this should follow, not precede, a survey, 
an intimate personal knowledge of many cities. As an indication of 
this more general method of treatment, I may be permitted to refer 
to my various papers on Civics in the three volumes of “Sociological 
Papers,” the recent organ of the Sociological Society of London, as 
also to one or two briefer notes in its present “Sociological Review.” 
As an example of complemental practical endeavor my City Develop- 
ment (Outlook Tower, Edinburgh, 1904) may be indicated. As con- 
vener of the “Cities Committee” of the Sociological Society, I shall 
be glad to hear from any who may be interested in that necessary, 
and I doubt not approaching, Survey of Cities in which it is our 
ambition to take an active part. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DECREASING PROPOR- 
TION OF CHILDREN 


By W. S. Rossiter, 
Chief Clerk of the United States Census. 


The period during which population and vital statistics of civil- 
ized nations have been available has been too brief to measure the 
relationship which doubtless exists between the material condition 
of a nation and increase or decrease of population. Each nation of 
Europe offers to the student a substantially accurate record of events 
for more than a thousand years, but statistics of population, even 
moderately correct, exist but for a century at best, and in some 
nations for a much shorter period. 

In the United States alone will it be possible in succeeding years 
to trace such relation as exists between the growth and pros- 
perity of the republic and the increase or decrease of population. 
The beginning of census taking was practically coincident with the 
establishment of the Federal Government, and should a_ periodic 
count of inhabitants continue, as it doubtless will so long as the 
republic endures, ours will prove to be the only important nation 
now in existence in which an accurate periodic count of inhabitants 
has been maintained throughout its entire history. 

After the lapse of 110 years of census taking in the United 
States (from 1790 to 1900) certain well-defined facts have already 
appeared that are of consequence, since they may indicate influences 
at work within the social structure of the nation. It is a well- 
known fact that in the face of generous additions due to immigra- 
tion the percentage of increase in the aggregate population has stead- 
ily diminished; obviously some element of the population has 
decreased its contribution of births so decidedly as to affect the 
percentage of total increase though aided by immigration. The 
returns of the census and the private investigations of leading Ameri- 
can statisticians have for many years pointed to the original popu- 
lation element in the United States as the one in which decrease is 
most pronounced. There is reason to believe that the diminution 
in the birth rate in this large segment of the population of the 
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republic has not been arrested, but that it continues in progress. 
Since the various elements which composed the population of the 
United States are thus increasing unequally, the statistical problem 
of greatest importance to the nation is not mere increase in aggre- 
gate population, but it is rather what percentages of increase, if 
any, the various elements,—the distinctly native stock, the native by 
one generation, the foreign born and the different nationalities of 
foreign born,—are contributing to the population of the republic. 

Unfortunately the Federal Census Office is not able to make a 
satisfactory response to this question. After the completion of the 
approaching census it may be possible to prepare a study upon this 
subject, but thus far the data have been available only in small part. 

While this paper cannot, therefore, from the nature of the 
case deal satisfactorily with the great subject of the significance of 
diminishing birth rate, attention may be called to certain important 
facts about to become available through a publication of the Census 
Office now in press, an abstract of which has already been made 
public and has aroused much discussion. 

The writer, acting under the instruction of the Director of the 
Census, has attempted in the volume in question to analyze the 
returns of the first census of the United States in accordance with 
modern standards of statistical interpretation and to draw from the 
analysis significant facts, were they found to exist, bearing espe- 
cially upon the family relationship and the proportion of children 
to adults. It was found upon a careful examination of the detailed 
returns of the first census that a surprisingly large amount of statis- 
tical material could be derived from the five simple questions incor- 
porated upon the schedules, and as the analysis progressed some of 
the changes which had occurred during the century proved very 
striking and significant. 

At the first census but one age classification was secured, white 
males being separated into two groups, those under 16 years of age 
and those 16 years of age and over. It was obvious that for statis- 
tical purposes this single arbitrary age group possessed little value. 
But it was also evident that it was entirely possible to secure, even 
to a degree of scientific accuracy, the number of females in the 
corresponding age groups by instituting tests which should show 
the degree of uniformity or otherwise of the proportion which the 
males under 16 years formed of all males at that censts as compared 
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with the succeeding census (1800), when females were also segre- 
gated by the two age groups employed for males in 1790. It was 
found that substantially no variation existed, and this fact was 
believed to justify an application of the proportion which females 
under 16 formed of all females in 1800, by states, to the total 
females by states in 1790. Accordingly such a computation was 
made, and there can be no doubt of its substantial accuracy. 

With a separation thus available of white males and females 
into two groups, which may be termed children and adults, it is 
obviously possible to institute certain comparisons in the proportion 
which these two groups formed at the first census and at the twelfth, 
taken 110 years later. In 1790 there were 1,553,260 white persons 
under 16 years of age and 1,619,184 of 16 years of age and over. 
In 1900 the number was 23,846,810 and 43,046,595, respectively. 
Thus the number of persons under 16 years apparently increased 
1435 per cent., but the number of persons 16 years of age and over 
increased 2559 per cent., an increase well nigh double that shown 
for the younger age group. In 1790 the number of white persons 
under 16 years of age comprised 49 per cent. of the entire white 
population. In 1900 the white persons in the same age group 
comprised but 35.6 per cent. of the entire white population. This 
figure shrinks in some of the states to a proportion as low as 27.5 
per cent., or scarcely more than one-quarter, a proportion which 
is little more than half that formed by young persons in similar 
localities in 1790. 

The question at once presents itself whether a part of the 
reduction thus shown, based upon the total white population, may 
not be attributable to the arrival in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century of great numbers of immigrants, a large proportion of whom 
were doubtless over 16 years of age. Upon analysis it was found 
that the influence of generous adult immigration upon the propor- 
tions considered had been offset by the higher birth rate among 
immigrants, and hence that the proportion shown for 1900 had not 
been materially affected by immigration. 

While the increase or decrease in the birth rate at the two 
census periods, 1790 and 1900, appears to have been the prin- 
cipal factor in determining the proportion above and below the age 
classification of 16 years, increased longevity is another factor which 
might be supposed to exert some influence upon the proportion in 
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the respective classes in 1900 as compared with 1790. The average 
age of the population has increased materially since 1790 from 
recognized causes which need not be here specified. It is not 
probable, however, that the increased longevity has materially af- 
fected the percentages shown above. The advance in medical and 
sanitary skill applies with even greater force to the preservation 
of infant life than it does to that of adult life. The increase in 
the average age, indeed, is due in large part to the preservation or 
prolongation of infant life, since a marked decrease in infant mor- 
tality would, of course, promptly affect average longevity. 

The most decided changes in 1900 in the proportion of children 
to adults as compared with the proportion shown in 1790 appear 
in the New England states. The change is least marked in the 
Southern states, which have been little affected by immigration 
during the century and in which the white population has maintained 
a much larger proportion of increase than in other geographic areas. 
In 1790 seven out of seventeen states and territories enumerated 
showed a proportion of more than half the entire white population 
under 16 years of age, while the lowest proportion shown by any 
state or territory at that census was that for Maryland, in which 
state but 45 per cent. of the inhabitants were under 16 years of 
age. In 1900, however, no state reported a proportion as high as 
the lowest reported at the first census. 

More light is thrown upon this subject by an analysis of the 
ratio of white adults of self-supporting age to white children. It 
has been necessary to accept the age of 16 years as a 1. :itation 
of “children” because of the establishment of that age period at 
the first census, as already indicated. 

The table on page 75 presents the results of such an analysis for 
each of the censuses frora the first to the twelfth. 

The striking change here recorded is a practical doubling for 
the entire white population of the number of adults responsible for 
the rearing of a child. In other words, in 1790, 780 adults produced 
and reared 1000 children, but in 1900 the proportion to the same 
number of children was 1580 adults. 

If the analysis here presented is extended to native white 
children of native parents, a census classification which was made 
only for the years 1890 and 1900, but which obviously approximates 
to some degree the element enumerated in 1790, the proportion rises 
to 1.6 in 1890 and 1.8 in 1900, or 1800 adults to each 1000 children. 
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In extending the last-mentioned analysis to the various states 
the investigator is surprised to find that the proportion of aduits 
to children advances in some of the states, especially those of New 
England, to nearly 3000 adults to each 1000 children. 


Ratio or Wuite Aputts oF AGE To WHITE CHILDREN. 


Ratio of white persons 
Census White persons White children 20 years of age and 
year. 20 years of age under 16 years’ over to all white 

and over. of age. children under 16. 
37,731,530 23,874,711 1.58 
30,142,614 20,154,222 1.50 
6,439,099 6,510,857 0.98 
*4,620,47 *4,970,210 0.92 
"1,832,327 2,156,201 0.84 


In comparison with the change thus indicated in the United 
States from 1790 to 1900, and in particular with the proportions 
which existed in 1900, it is interesting to observe the similar pro- 
portions shown in Europe. 


Ratio or ApULTS OF 20 YEARS OF AGE AND OvER TO CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS 
or AGE IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 


POURS. ci 2.4 
1.6 
1.5 


The adult white population of the United States bears the 
same relation to the younger element of the population as at least 
two of the European countries, but if the classification be restricted 
to the reasonably native element—and hence made more comparable 
with the European figures—the proportion advances to a figure 
(1.8) which is next to the highest proportion shown for Europe. 


1Minor adjustment of age classifications. 
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It must be remembered that the term “proportion of adults to 
children” is merely one method of measuring the fecundity of the 
population. The census analysis indicates that when a restriction 
is introduced, such as excluding as far as possible the foreign ele- 
ment, the proportion advances beyond that shown for the population 
considered as a whole, clearly indicating that the proportion of 
children to adults tends to decrease as the foreign or immigrant 
element is stripped away. 

There are countless standpoints from which to view this subject. 
From one it might be claimed that the people of the United States, 
taking all into account, have concluded that they are only about 
one-half as well able to rear children—at any rate, without personal 
sacrifice—under the conditions which prevailed in 1900 as their 
predecessors proved themselves to be under the conditions which 
prevailed in 1790. It is possible also to claim that at the period of 
the first census the simple living characteristic of a new country, 
the simple wants supplied by neighborhood industries, and the self- 
dependency of the family due to sparseness of population, all tended 
toward large families, while at the present time the complexity of 
living, congestion of population, dependence on foreign help, and 
especially the innumerable wants fostered by machine-made goods 
manufactured upon an enormous scale and ever tempting to greater 
expenditure, all tend toward restriction of size of family. 

In general, however, the evident reason for the decline in pro- 
portion of children suggested by the foregoing tables is the fact 
that at the beginning of the nineteenth century a vast continent 
with its untold resources awaited development and created what 
might be termed a population hunger. In Europe, at the same time, 
the rise of unexampled industrial activity produced, though to a 
lesser degree, a somewhat similar condition, so that in differing 
proportion population was stimulated upon both continents. The 
close of the nineteenth century finds the pressing requirement for 
surplus population practically satisfied and in some instances more 
than satisfied, both in the United States and Europe. In this coun- 
try wide variation in the proportion of children native born of 
native parents to native adults is shown by the various states. The 
older communities having already acquired dense population, whether 
urban or rural, resulting in a more severe struggle for existence, 
show the highest proportion of adults to children, while in the 
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younger or more sparsely settled states, or in those in which wide 
opportunity for the individual still exists, the proportion of children 
to adults is much greater. The reader, however, is cautioned to 
remember that in the case of states which have been settled within 
the last half century natives of such states could not exceed 50 
years of age. Hence in these communities the younger age periods 
would naturally be larger in proportion than the older ones, even 
though the birth rate were no larger in such states than in the older 
which apparently show the smallest proportion of children to adults. 

The analysis of the returns of the first census obviously made 
one further step possible in comparing the population in 1790 with 
that in 1900. It became practicable to consider proportion of chil- 
dren from the standpoint of the family. This analysis developed 
certain equally striking facts. The average size of the white family 
in 1790 was 5.8 persons. The Average size of white families in 
1900 was 4.6. The minimum shown by any state in 1790 was 5.4, 
with a maximum of 6.4. But in 1900 the minimum was 4.1, shown 
by a number of states, especially in New England, and the maxi- 
mum shown by any state was but 5.1, or materially less than the 
lowest average shown in 1790. The number of children under 16 
years of age per white family was 2.8 in 1790 as compared with 
1.5 in 1900. In the course of a century the number of comparabie 
housekolds in the United States increased more than tenfold, but 
the number of white children under 16 years of age increased but 
little more than sixfold. 

The ratio in 1790 of nearly 2 children under 16 to each white 
female 16 years of age and over declined to 1 in 1900. At the 
census nearest to 1900 the similar ratio in Great Britain was 1.0; 
in France, 0.8; in the German empire, 1.1, and in Italy, 1.1. Since 
the United States, although aided by large numbers of immigrants 
from all parts of the world, is now maintaining a ratio of children 
to females 16 years of age and over practically the same as that 
shown by three of the leading nations of Europe, it is clear that 
population conditions in the republic are tending to become more 
in harmony with those obtaining in other civilized countries. The 
proportion shown for 5 of the New England states and for New 
York is the same, or nearly the same, as the lowest European ratio— 
that of France. 

On the basis of the proportion shown in 1900 there would 
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have been 884,000 children in 1790 as compared with more than 
1,500,000 actually enumerated ; on the other hand, on the basis of 
the proportion shown in 1790 there would have been 39,500,000 
children in continental United States at the twelfth census. The 
number in reality was less than 24 millions. Hence, if the peopie 
of the republic were as prolific at the present time as they were 
100 years ago there would have been over 15 million more children 
in the United States in 1900 than were actually reported. 

In the preparation of the census report to which reference has 
been made it early became evident that the facts in relation to the 
first census required some analysis of the probable increase of the 
population enumerated in 1790. Accordingly this subject was con- 
sidered from several points of view, and the conclusion appears to 
be justified by the facts presented that the white population enum- 
erated in 1790 had increased in f900 to approximately 35 millions. 
As the total white population at that census proved to be 67 millions, 
the weight of the two general white elements—descendants of those 
who were enumerated in 1790, and those who arrived in the United 
States after 1790, or their descendants——was about equal, or 
35,000,000 and 32,000,000 respectively. 

Most of the evidence within the reach of thoughtful observers 
tends to prove that the proportion of children contributed by the 
foreign element is much greater than that contributed by the native 
stock. The foreign element, though at present slightly smaller than 
the native element, is probably offering a larger contribution of 
children to the younger generations, while the 35 millions of native 
element is at present making a contribution not much more than 
enough to sustain itself at the figure mentioned. If the Southern 
states, which have maintained the purity of the original stock and 
have contributed a large increase decennially, were withdrawn from 
the total native stock, it is probable that the remainder might even 
reveal a decrease. 

There are three general periods into which the existence of 
nations may be divided. The creative or hardship period, the 
mature or enjoyment period, and the decline or vanishing period. 
Such a division, of course, cannot be made upon any mechanical 
or sharply defined lines, and a statement of this kind is, indeed, but 
another way of phrasing the truism that nations, like individuals, 
pass through successive stages from creation to decay. 
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Of the three periods mentioned the United States is doubtless 
already in the second. In the first or formative period of the nation 
the entire atmosphere was surcharged with self-sacrifice. The men 
of the community were subject to the vicissitudes of Indian warfare, 
to contests with Great Britian, and to privation and death from 
accident or exposure resulting from breaking a new country. Most 
of the inhabitants of the republic in 1790 lived in the most primitive 
fashion, enjoying no luxuries and devoting their lives to unremit- 
ting toil. If the head of the household found about him a large 
number of children claiming his protection and support, the care 
of them brought but one more demand for self-sacrifice into a life 
that was largely composed of self-sacrifices. The same influences 
surrounded the mother, who toiled from early till late; into her 
narrow life a large number of children brought some pain and 
anxiety, but also the compensation of maternal affection and in- 
creased companionship. Over and above these facts was the con- 
viction generally held by the pious and earnest people of that period, 
that duty to the state and the community demanded large families 
without regard to the personal convenience and comfort of parents. 
This was the formative period of the United States—a time when 
no sacrifice could be demanded of the individual to which he would 
not cheerfully respond, because self had not crept into a prominent 
place. 

In 1900 the resources of the nation have been developed to 
the point of fruition. From various causes the population has 
become enormous. Wealth has increased to a degree unparalleled 
elsewhere in the world or in any age. Men and women have rapidly 
learned to consider themselves first. “Why should we burden our- 
selves with child raising?” inquire the rich. “It interferes with the 
freedom of individual action and self-enjoyment.” One or two 
children for the most part are the rule in such households, if they 
are not indeed entirely childless. The middle classes adopt another 
argument: “We cannot afford to rear children,” they say. “The 
pressure of competition is so great that it means infinite sacrifice 
for the parents, a lifetime of self-denial, inability to get on in the 
world because of the handicap which a young family brings, and, 
furthermore, if there are many children they cannot be given the 
advantages of polite education.” In the lower classes fertility has 
continued high until the present time, but they also are rapidly 
falling into line with the argument of the middle class. The volun- 
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tary restriction of family has become apparent in all classes of 
society and in all civilized nations. 

The decrease in the birth rate in the United States obviously 
marks a complete change in the social system in the republic since 
the first census was taken in 1790. It reflects the change which 
unquestionably has occurred in the conception of duty and responsi- 
bility on the part of the individual. Duty to the state is probably 
never considered. It is not enough to reply that intensive child 
raising is better at this period than large families. In general an 
only child is usually the victim of false ideas of life, and almost 
necessarily selfish and self-centered. But if the limited human 
product which is now being contributed were actually better than a 
large product, the fact of greatest importance is the source of future 
population increase in the republic. The principal source is obviously 
to be not the 35,000,000 persons descended from the population 
enumerated in 1790, but the 32 millions specified in the preceding 
pages of this paper as composed of the persons or descendants of 
persons who have cast in their lot with the nation during the past cen- 
tury. Of this number two-thirds were enumerated in 1900 as either 
foreigners or as the children of persons born in foreign countries. 
Hence the responsibility for population increase is being shuffled off 
upon the lower or newer elements of society. 

Do not these facts indicate that from this time forward there is 
reason to expect an increasing drift away from Anglo-Saxon lineage 
and possibly from Anglo-Saxon ideals, as the later or foreign element 
overtakes and passes the native stock? The result may prove an 
advance. No man can tell. Moreover, the change will doubtless 
become more rapid and pronounced, since those whom we have 
assimilated, and perhaps not wholly, must themselves take up the 
task of assimilating others. 

No man can define the full significance of the declining birth 
rate, but this paper has failed in its purpose if it has not impressed 
one serious fact upon the reader: the change in the direction from 
which, in the future, population increase is principally to be drawn. 
It is not necessary that population in the United States should 
increase more rapidly than it has been increasing; it is not necessary, 
indeed, that it should increase at all—but as increase diminishes 
it is imperative for the stability of the nation that quality should 
continue at least as good as that of the stock which established and 


nurtured the republic. ‘ 
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ALCOHOLISM AS A CAUSE OF INSANITY 


By L. Dana, M.D., LL.D., 


New York City; Professor of Nervous Diseases, Cornell Medical 
College. 


The case against alcohol as a cause of insanity is of the kind 
which really has only one side. I have no need to make an argu- 
ment to prove that alcohol is a cause of insanity. However it is 
not the only cause, and as a cause of insanity it has to be regarded 
in perhaps a little different way than sometimes has been supposed. 
Alcohol causes we are told about 15 per cent of insanity, but if 
we think by simply wiping alcohol right out of society at once we 
would thereby also reduce by 15 per cent the amount of insanity, 
we would probably be mistaken. For insanity is not usually caused 
by any single factor, and alcohol does not do its work in a simple 
way. 

Alcohol acts in producing insanity in three ways. — First, 
through the intemperance of the person using it; second, indirectly 
through hereditary influence, and, third, indirectly through its effect 
on the environment. As I have said, alcohol produces about 15 per 
cent of all the insanities in this country. It affects men very much 
more than women in a proportion of three to one in this country, 
and about two to one in other countries. As an indirect cause, 
that is, acting through heredity, alcohol is not so important as I 
think it has sometimes been stated. In going over my statistics of 
personal cases, and I am relying mainly on those, I find that it acts 
as an hereditary factor in about 5 or 6 per cent. In the poorer 
classes the percentage is somewhat larger. The importance of 
alcohol in producing insanity indirectly through disturbance of 
environment is no doubt great. Taking it altogether, some observers 
have asserted that alcohol is directly or indirectly the means of 
inducing nearly one-half the cases of insanity. 

Alcohol is the cause of idiocy and imbecility, acting indirectly 
through the parents, in about 5 per cent of the cases, in New York 
_and the region with which I am familiar. In France, Switzerland 
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and foreign countries the percentage of epilepsy and imbecility, 
caused by alcohol, is put as high as 40 or 50 per cent. 

There are some other interesting facts regarding the influence of 
alcohol as the cause of insanity according to age, sex, race, social con- 
dition, etc. I have already said that alcohol does not induce insanity 
in women as much as in men, but in the proportion of about one to 
three. The immediate reason is that women do not drink as much as 
men, because they do not like the effects. It has not for them the 
social stimulus which men get from it. Statistics show that in New 
York and also in England and Europe there is more alcoholism and 
alcoholic insanity among women in the urban than in the rural popu- 
lations. In other words, city women drink more than country 
women. A very important fact has been established, viz., that 
alcohol habits which lead to insanity are almost always begun in 
early life. 

There are some very curious differences in the way alcohol 
affects different races. The Jews have hardly any alcoholism. The 
proportion is given by some as low as one to thirty. It is rarely seen 
among them in our hospitals in New York. On the other hand, 
insanity is twice as common amongst the Jews as amongst the other 
races with which we live. The Italians, according to the statistics, 
which are not very good, have not much alcoholic insanity, though 
they drink more alcohol than Americans. In Eastern countries, like 
India, the insanity from alcoholism is very rare, but insanity from 
drugs takes its place. This is true at least of the Punjaub and of 
Egypt. 

Alcohol is consumed throughout the United States and Euro- 
pean countries at about a certain amount per capita yearly. This 
varies from eight or nine litres of absolute alcohol per head per year 
in England, and about the same in this country, to fourteen or 
fifteen litres in France, which stands at the head of alcoholic drink- 
ing countries ; other nations range between these. 

Insanity does not vary exactly in proportion to this. For 
example, there is as much insanity in England as in France, though 
the consumption of alcohol is twice as great in the latter country. 
So much for the statistics in the case against alcohol. 

I want to call attention now to a few things which are rather 
curious, in view of the fact that alcohol appears to cause so much 
insanity. One of the things I have already referred to is that in 
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some of the countries where the consumption of alcohol is large, 
the amount of insanity is not proportionately large. The statistics of 
Italy are very inadequate, but all those obtainable show that the 
percentage of alcohol insanity is not more than 3 or 4 per cent among 
Italians, though they drink more alcohol than is done in countries 
like the United States or England. The history of the consumption 
of alcohol, however, shows that where it goes up to an excessive 
amount per head per year, the amount of crime, insanity and poverty 
increases very rapidly. 

It seems to me then that there is kind of an automatically work- 
ing drink law to this effect: Each country has a certain “normal” per 
capita consumption of alcohol, say seven or eight litres per head 
yearly. Now when by special effort you get the consumption below 
this point, it does not make much difference in the amount of insanity. 
But when by neglect it goes above this normal, there is a great 
increase in insanity, crime and pauperism. For example, in England 
there is a less proportion of insanity in the heavy drinking counties 
on the seacoast which are prosperous than there is in the inland 
counties, which are rather poor and much more temperate. Eng- 
lish alienists explain it by the fact that they substitute strong black 
tea for alcohol. <A laborer will drink one or two quarts of strong - 
black tea every day. It indicates that one cannot easily rid a com- 
munity of intemperance of some kind. 

I have already referred to racial statistics, showing that insanity 
may be very prevalent in races where alcoholism is not very 
great. The statistics in the prohibition and _non-prohibition 
states throw as yet no light on the effect of this kind of legis- 
lation on insanity. In Vermont, for example, the percentage of 
insanity is greater than in some of the non-prohibition states, but 
we cannot say that there is not as much liquor drunk there as in 
any other state. The same is true of other states. So that nething 
can be said as to the effect of prohibition on the insanity rate until 
figures are better studied out. 

Another thing which I think ought to be known in connection 
with those statistics published to show the baneful effects of alcohol, 
is that in some countries these statistics include delirium tremens 
as a form of insanity. So it is technically, yet this and most other 
“alcoholic insanities” are rather a class by themselves, and are of 
a mild and more curable type. As a matter of fact the chronic 
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incurable and more serious forms of insanity are not often caused 
directly by alcoholism. 

I have thus very briefly summed up some of the facts showing 
the relations of alcohol to insanity. It seems to me in conclusion 
that what we need to do in this matter is to fight the increased use 
of alcohol, and fight the abuse of alcohol in every possible way. I 
think we can probably do it more successfully by appealing to the 
sense and reason of people, by bringing up children, in the way of 
self-control and wisdom, than by actual legislation; | mean in so far 
at least as the control of insanity is concerned. I do not believe that 
as long as the consumption of alcohol per head does not rise above 
what I have called the normal rate, legislation against it will lessen 
insanity, although it may do a lot of other good. I think if we legis- 
late at all we should legislate against the use of it by anyone under 
thirty years of age, and I think if such a law could be enforced we 
would cut out the evils of alcoholism better than in any other way. 

It seems to me that by pursuing in addition to this some 
methods of education and training which will make us a stronger or 
less neuropathic race, we will have less alcoholism and less alcoholic 
insanity, because in the majority of cases alcoholism is not a dis- 
ease so much as it is a symptom of a neuropathic constitution. 
In fact the test of a neuropathic constitution is the inability to use 
alcohol at all, or to use it wisely or moderately. Alcoholism is 
in reality only a symptom, the expression of an unstable constitution. 
It is really this unstable constitution which blossoms out in alcoholism 
and which is perhaps through this led into an insanity. Therefore we 
must legislate against alcohol to some extent and educate against 
alcohol, but it is still more our duty to train our children and our- 
selves to habits of wise living and habits of self-control, so as to 
eliminate the feeble souls and oversensitive constitutions. The 
flowing bowl would do little harm if it were not for the shallow pate. 
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THE IMPORTANCE QF THE ENFORCEMENT OF LAW 


By Cuampe S, ANprREws, Eso., 
New York City. 


The reformers interested in the progress of the public health 
divide themselves into two camps—those who believe that legisla- 
tion is a cure-all, that all that is necessary to reform an evil condition 
is to pass a prohibition law, and those who take a cynical attitude 
towards the law and say that laws do not help in the solution of 
public heaith problems, and that we must educate each individual so 
as to make laws unnecessary. Loth points of view contain essential 
errors. 

Instead of saying that laws are absolutely necessary to prevent 
all public health evils, 1 would say that in most instances the passage 
of laws to correct these abuses is a necessity, but that we must not 
stop with the mere enactment of the law. We must also provide a 
means for its enforcement. That part of the law which provides 
the means by which it shall be enforced is of as much importance 
as the law itself. Many recalcitrant and criminal legislators pass 
laws at the request of the reformers of our community, and the 
reformers go away satisfied with what has been done, yet we may 
read the statistics after the passage of that law and find no convic- 
tions under it and no good accomplished. 

In my particular work, in the service of the Medical So- 
ciety of the County of New York, for the enforcement of the laws 
against the illegal practice of medicine, we have had some six or 
seven hundred convictions. There is a little book published, showing 
that every state in the Union has a law on the subject, almost as good 
as the New York law, and some better: and yet, in one New York 
county one person, aided by the Medical Society and the legal cor- 
poration charged with the enforcement of this law, has succeeded 
in securing seven or eight hundred convictions, whereas all the rest 
of the United States has not succeeded in securing twenty-five. It 
is not because there are not enough laws, but because there are no 
persons charged with their enforcement. 

Take the prolific laws regulating physical environment. What 
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good would a tenement house law be, prescribing what kind of tene- 
ments shall be built, how many families to a floor, and how much 
light and air shall be given each house, unless there were some or- 
ganized body to enforce that law and punish those who violate it? 

The law against unnecessary noises or smoke nuisances, what 
would it accomplish unless there were some one charged with its 
enforcement? What good has it done, in many states, to pass labor 
laws, laws in regard to spitting in public places, laws concerning the 
milk supply, the pollution of streams and water supply, impure foods 
and drugs—of what good would all these laws be unless some pro- 
vision were made for their enforcement ? 

Likewise, what good would a law do saying that soothing 
syrups containing morphine, and nearly all soothing syrups have 
contained morphine—Mrs. Winslow's and all the rest—should not 
be given to children. What good does it do to put those laws on the 
statute books unless some means are adopted of bringing to book 
those who are guilty of violating the provisions of a statute of that 
kind? What good would it have done before the passing of the Pure 
Food Law to pass a law prohibiting the use of Peruna or Mrs. 
Lydia Pinkham’s, or Paine’s Celery Compound, or many other 
intoxicating drugs? Whatever may be our individual views as 
to the work of our last President, and I am of the opposite 
political faith, I believe that when the history of his administration 
comes to be written, one of the best and most effective things that 
will be recorded of him will be that he insisted on the enforcement 
of the Pure Food Law. When his message went to a Congress led 
by men in the interests of the makers of impure foods and various 
drugs, and he sought to apply the secret service for the enforcement 
of that law, it was then that the shoe pinched, and not when the 
law itself was passed. When the President undertook to enforce it, 
and used the power of the government in its enforcement, then those 
whose toes were pinched began to howl, and such an object lesson 
as our country never had before arose out of the splendid secret 
service message of the President to Congress. 

Take the prolific laws regulating eugenics. Let me call atten- 
tion to one—the law relating to the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren. That comes closer home to all of us than any of the others. 
We had laws in New York, for many, many years which would, if 
enforced, have given the child a fair show, but it was not until 
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Mr. Gerry, with his means, his courage, and his ability at organiza- 
tion, founded a society for the prevention of cruelty to children 
which undertook to enforce those laws which had been in existence, 
but which had lain idle for years, that the children in the city of 
New York began to have their childhood free from the abuses which 
Mr. Gerry’s work shows to have existed for many years. 

There is also the question of obscene literature, as bearing on 
the question of public morals. Generally the questions of public 
health and morals are combined. The name of Comstock and the 
word “Comstockery” have been held up as things to be abhorred 
throughout the community, and yet I heard one of your distinguished 
fellow-townsmen, Mr. Barlow, who has had some experience him- 
self with punishing criminals, say that he went to New York and 
investigated Mr. Comstock’s work, covering a period of many years, 
and he came away feeling that to that man was due an obligation 
of gratitude on the part of the community which few people realized, 
and which no one had yet undertaken to express. 

If you could see, as I have seen in the city of New York, boys 
and girls of twelve and fourteen years of age handed out the vilest, 
most licentious pamphlets, or if one of your children had happened 
to pick up one of these pamphlets, and if you had heard that through 
Mr. Comstock the circulation of these pamphlets had been restricted, 
that the vicious models in the Fourteenth Street museum had been 
destroyed and the criminals responsible sent to jail, the words 
Comstock and Comstockery would have a different meaning to you. 
The criticisms of those who say the law is of no use are not well 
founded. It is only when the laws are begun to be put through the 
courts that they become effective. 

Take the work of Captain Goddard. I have to cite New York 
men—lI dare say there are those in Philadelphia who do just as good 
work, Doctor Cattell and others I know have done work ranking 
very high in this sort of thing, but take Mr. Goddard. Millions of 
dollars had been taken from people through the policy shops, the 
chances being 10,000 to one, in favor of losing. Captain Goddard 
devoted his fortune and his life to the enforcement of laws which 
had already been enacted. By his efforts, Al Adams, the policy king, 
was placed behind the bars of Sing Sing, where he should have 
been put long before. You cannot be content with the passage of 
laws, and leave their enforcement to the public authorities unless 
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you provide some special duty and some special means by which 
these laws shall be enforced. 

The critics who say that laws are of no use and should not be 
passed are right when considering one kind of law; that is, the law 
for the punishment of crimes that grow out of the existence of dis- 
eased minds and bodies or unhealthy social conditions. There are 
many such laws as that; laws against criminal operations, for in- 
stance. The New York Telegram and the Herald and the New 
York World, unhampered for years and years, printed the filthiest 
and most loathsome forms of advertisements of men and women to 
perform an unspeakable operation. Laws existed then as they exist 
now to stop this sort of business, but it was not until one of the 
post-office inspectors, Mr. Meyer, backed up by Postmaster-General 
Cortelyou, called attention to the growth of these abuses, and the 
machinery of the law was put into effect, that these base columns 
of the Telegram, the World and the Herald ceased to pollute the 
newspaper literature of the city of New York going into the homes 
where boys and girls were free to read them. The New York 
evening Telegram was held up in the mails and refused permission 
to go through the mails until it removed, and removed forever, I 
hope, that column. 

Chicago is now worse than New York ever was, and Detroit is 
just as bad; and Atlanta, and even your own city are not free from 
some taint of these vicious, miserable cbstacles to race progress, and 
they will stay here in these papers and in every other city, and these 
men will continue to do their work until your law is enforced. But 
at last, these crimes that grew out of unhealthy social conditions and 
diseased minds and bodies are not going to be corrected by laws 
or their enforcement. You must begin on them by correcting the 
conditions out of which they grow. 

One of the greatest obstacles to race progress is the marital 
relation undertaken by a man whose life has not been clean. Mr. 
Bok has been the subject of ridicule by the cynics for undertaking 
to educate the boys and girls of this country to know that these ob- 
stacles cannot be removed by law, but only by bringing home to every 
boy and girl the necessity for realizing in their hearts and consciences 
that they must begin with themselves. I wish there were a thou- 
sand publications like that, and that all institutions, from the pulpit 
to the press, realized the fact that these things that grow out of 
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diseased minds ana bodies and unhealthy social conditions can be 
reached only by educating the individual, and the collection of in- 
dividuals which we call the public. Every institution that has under- 
taken to educate the public and the individual to the importance of 
beginning with himself or herself is doing a greater work than all 
the laws in all the countries will ever be able to do. 
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THE INVASION OF FAMILY LIFE BY INDUSTRY 


By Mrs. Florence KELLEy, 
Secretary National Consumers’ League, New York City. 


It is, of course, a truism that a very large majority of the 
homes in the United States are those of poor working people. 
Miss Tarbell, in her recent papers on the tariff in the American 
Magazine, points out that of fifteen or sixteen million families in 
this country less than two million have an annual income of 
$2000. In discussing industrial conditions we habitually think of 
those who come above or about that line. We do not commonly 
think of the homes of working people as the homes of the poor. 
They are, however, the great majority, and they are at this time 
suffering an invasion such as the great mass of the homes of any 
people never before suffered. 

I shall speak of four aspects of that invasion. First, the case 
in which industry follows a mother into her home and distracts 
her from her duties there. Second, the case in which poverty 
drives a mother out of her home into industry in the effort to 
earn subsistence for herself and her fatherless children or the 
children of a disabled father; and, third, the case in which young 
boys are taken out of their home into industry. We have here 
in Pennsylvania a larger and more influential body of employers, 
who constantly and successfully say year after year that they 
cannot carry on industry in this great, rich, manufacturing Com- 
monwealth without drafting into its service little boys, than in any 
other state in this country. Finally, the case in which the daughter 
of the family, though perhaps a very little girl, is drafted out of the 
home. Never before on so great a scale have working people’s 
homes been invaded by industry in the sense that it entices away 
those who belong in the home and not in industry. 

Within a fortnight there has come to my attention in New 
York City what I believe to be a case typical of many thousands 
there and here, and in all our great manufacturing cities. in which 
a working man is content to earn less than he could. He is not 
sick. He is far from dead. He is working, but content to earn 
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less than he could and should earn because his wite and two little 
sons contribute, as they should not, to the total earnings of the 
family. The wife is consumptive. She has had a very long, slow 
case of consumption. Of the little boys, one is four years old 
and one ten. The little boy of ten years looks about seven, and 
in his classes in school is about as far advanced as a normal child 
of seven should be, though he was born in New York City and 
has had the opportunity of going to school during the regular 
school period. The mother contributes about four dollars a week, 
with the help of the two children, the boy cf ten years and the 
boy of four, to the family income. She makes cigarette papers 
for the most famous manufacturer of cigarettes in New York, 
covers for the most expensive cigarettes produced. In some cases 
the boxes in which she packs these cigarettes carry in monogram 
the name of the patron. He obviously believes that he is getting 
particularly good tobacco and particularly clean forms of manu- 
facture by reason of the high price—and the consumptive mother 
spends her time licking these cigarette covers. The house is filthy 
and the children are ill-fed. They are kept at home from school 
much of the time. The child of four does not even get to his 
kindergarten regularly. He helps in making cigarette covers. 

The whole family life is disorganized. At times the house is 
locked, the family on the streets, because the mother is fetching 
supplies to and from the factory. That is not an unusual case. 
That sort of manufacture, with the help of the invalid of the 
family, is not exceptional in any of our great manufacturing cities 
in which any industry is carried on whereof the material can be 
subdivided and made easily portable. We have in New York City 
alone 4000 tenement houses registered in which work like that is 
permitted. Nominally, of course, a consumptive is not allowed 
thus to work, but we cannot know what happens in 4000 registered 
tenement houses and in all the others which are not registered. 

New York has this very great advantage over Philadelphia, 
that it counts its invaded houses. Twenty years ago a factory 
law was enacted in which there was incorporated a rudimentary 
provision for registering the invaded homes here in Pennsylvania. 
But by the effort of the present Chief Factory Inspector, Mr. John 
C. Delaney, that provision was stricken out of the law, and Penn- 
sylvania to-day does not even count the homes which are invaded 
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by this form of industry. We have made no progress here in 
that respect. We have made sadly little in New York, and virtually 
no effective progress in other states. That kind of invasion of the 
home is not decreasing, but increasing throughout the manu fac- 
turing districts. 

It is also sadly true that the invasion by means of the with- 
drawal of a mother from the family, the invasion of industry by 
taking the head of the family away from her fireside, increases 
also. There is a queer perversion of charity by which, as soon 
as a woman is left a widow with little children, a certain obsession 
seems to arise in all her friends, rich and poor, to secure for her 
the most loathesome work I know—the work of scrubbing floors 
which people have been defiling all day. In every city there are 
widows who receive more or less private relief on condition that 
they accept work found for them. Thus a good woman in Chicago 
had the monstrous idea of establishing a night nursery for children 
in order that they might be carried away from home to be taken 
care of and sleep at night while their mot»ers performed this 
hideous task which should be performed by machinery. 

Every charitable society which scrutinizes its records must 
have made the observation which the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor in New York has made, that there is 
a recent great increase in the cases in which mothers of little 
children have gone out to work because the husband was un- 
employed. In some cases the wife has supplanted her husband 
at the identical machine, working more cheaply than he. Some 
fathers have sat at home and taken care of the children while the 
wives worked at their machines for two-thirds the pay. We have 
lost ground terribly since this last panic began in this form of 
invasion of the home by industry; the calling out of the mother to 
leave her young children and go out to work. She is always 
doing that where the father is dead or she is deserted, instead of 
our doing as the republic of Switzerland does, pensioning her on 
condition that she stay at home and bring up her children—not 
trying to be father and mother and failing in both duties. 

As to the little boys in industry, we have an old assumption 
that the boy we see on the sidewalk will some day be the 
Marshall Field or John Wanamaker of his generation. There is no 
foundation for that. Marshall Field was never a newsboy, and 
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I do not know that John Wanamaker ever was one. We have no 
evidence that street boys grow into heroes of commerce. We are 
really encouraging them to be beggars and thieves when we allow 
them to keep change which they should return if they are ever 
going to be business men. 

We encourage a street boy to be away from his home and 
family and we cherish a queer superstition that he always stays 
in the street to help his widowed mother. In many cases he does 
not help her even when he has one. The little newsboy is begin- 
ning to be looked upon as he ought to be—as an ill-treated, much 
idealized and usually very much demoralized little boy on the 
high road to a reformatory. 

Then there is the older boy—the messenger. I have been 
studying messenger boys for seventeen years, having lived in the 
poorest quarters of Chicago and New York, from which the mes- 
senger boys for those cities are largely drafted. There is not, 
I believe, one messenger boy three months in the service of the 
Western Union, American District Telegraph, Postal, or any gen- 
eral or local telegraph or messenger service, who fails to learn 
everything known to any criminal in the community in which he 
lives. The messenger boys are spared nothing. 

In the penal code of New York there is enumerated a long 
list of places to which children are forbidden entrance—wine-rooms, 
gambling-rooms, brothels, which, in the first place, presumably 
do not exist and, in the second place, are specifically forbidden 
to admit children under sixteen years of age. But the criminal 
code especially provides that this section does not apply to children 
delivering messages or merchandise at the doors of any of these 
places. A boy fourteen or fifteen years old does not stop at the 
door of the house to which he is sent, but must not enter. The 
very prohibition stimulates his curiosity and makes it quite sure that 
he will go in. I do not know how any messenger boys, even in 
exceptional cases, succeed in remaining honest, with the wholly 
insufficient supervision which they have and the never-ending 
temptation to collect money at both ends, to suppress telegrams 
and to steal carfare. The temptations which beset them are so 
cruel and so pitiless, so shocking, that they can neither be printed 
nor told. Five and twenty years from now our descendants will, 
I believe, look back upon our treatment—the failure of our treat- 
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ment—of our street boys with the same wonder and reprobation 
that we visit upon our ancestors who tolerated slavery. 
/ Finally, there is the going out of the home of the daughters 
i! of the family. The Consumers’ League, which I have the pleasure 
of serving as its secretary, is about to publish a study of some 
L | | 300 young girls and women who earn their living in different cities 
A and live away from home, stating how they earn their money 
iE and how they spend it, how much they expend and what they get 
a | for this money which they earn, in many cases with very great 
| exertion. No one can read those records of honest girls and 
: women with their account of hard work and of privation when 
a | there is no work, of illness and hunger, and being turned out of 
the rented room for want of rent—no one can read those stories 
without marveling at the courage and character of these girls 
who keep within the straight and narrow path. 

After ten years of close contact with places where young girls 
are employed I am convinced that the families who sent their sons 
to the Cuban war took no greater risk, though we know that many 
died, many were made invalids and many came home diseased and 
demoralized. Those who sent their young sons to that war took 
no graver risks of death, disease and demoralization than families 
take who send their young girls into department stores, offices ' 
q and all the innumerable industries which are calling young girls. 
as they have never been called before in the history of the world, 
i | to work away from their own roof, away from the supervision 
i! of their mothers. It is a new process. 

There were virtually no tenement houses in this country sixty 
a years ago. There was no telephone service calling upon young girls 
|) to work for $3.50 to $6 a week all night at a telephone exchange. 
i There was no such telegraph and messenger service sixty years ago 
as now employs in a single year in the City of New York 6000 
different young boys in order to keep 2000 boys at work every 
P| | day in the year, including Sunday and every night. These things 
| 4 did not exist. They are new. They call for an entirely new 
all kind of education for young people in ways of protecting them- 
i) selves. They call for the abolition of the employment of little boys 
By) as newsboys and of girls and youths under the age of twenty-one 
i years for delivering messages at night, by telegraph or telephone. 

There has never before been an organization of industry which 
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called women out at night to work to support their little children. 
We have done nothing effective in our legislation. We are behind 
the fourteen enlightened nations of Europe in that-we do not pro- 
hibit the work of women in manufacture at night. They are free 
to be called upon to work all night, away from their homes. The 
process is new. It is a wholesale process and it is increasing in 
scope and vigor in all these four lines. Not in any one of these is it 
diminishing. 

The young daughters of the poor have to be taught to meet 
dangers which their grandmothers never had to meet, because 
they did not exist, but we are not furnishing that education. We 
have not faced the situation. Personally, I do not believe that the 
family can be effectively defended until we give a part of the 
responsibility for its defense to the mothers and the older daugh- 
ters of the family. I do not think that the men in this country 
have protected the home adequately. They are not doing it now. 
They do not face the situation effectively, and I do not believe 
that they can protect the home against this industrial invasion 
until they call into their councils and into active participation, par- 
ticularly in our city governments, the mothers of these homes. 

There is a growing body of women—-there are some men, too, 
chiefly intelligent workingmen—who know the change that is tak- 
ing place in the homes of our country and want their consciences 
clear of participating in it. When we attempt a remedy by indi- 
vidual effort it proves insufficient. I may as an individual declare 
to the telegraph company that I will not have messages delivered 
to my house in the dead of night by young boys. That is infinitely 
slow in its effect. We need legislation before we can even free 
our consciences. We cannot do it adequately by the unaided effort 
of voluntary associations. We can only do it by legislation effectively 
followed up. 

The laws which we do get enacted are in some cases on the 
statute books not enforced for years. For twenty years we have 
had a law providing for factory inspection in Pennsylvania. Twenty 
years ago I went before a legislative committee to promote the 
passage of a bill creating the office of factory inspector. We have 
never for one day had an efficient enforcement of the laws passed 


then and since—the different provisions for the protection of the 
children. 
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In New York State it required twelve years of persuasion, 
after a good law for the protection of mercantile employees was 
put on the statute books, before mercantile inspectors to the paltry 
number of eight were created and enabled to begin last October 
the work of enforcing the provisions for safeguarding young boys 
and girls employed in our stores. Many women went all these 
years to the state Legislature or to the city Board of Estimate and 


_ Apportionment pleading for an appropriation »f $14,000 for salaries 


and expenses for inspectors to enforce the law already on the 
statute books. In the first three months of their service these 
inspectors found, in 1908, 1100 children illegally employed, many 
of them by leading merchants. They found innumerable minor 
violations, so that one shudders to think what went on during 
the twelve years while we were trying to persuade the authorities 
to create officials to enforce the law which they themselves had 
enacted. It is for reasons such as these that I am convinced that 
giving full political power to women will not disrupt the home, 
but that this is the only way in which we can effectively check the 
disruption of the homes of the poor by the four-fold invasion of 
industry which is going on increasingly every day. 
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THE INSTABILITY OF THE FAMILY 


By J. P. Licntensercer, Pu.D., 
Bureau of Social Research, New York City. 


The problem of race progress involves the problem of race 
maintenance and race improvement. It is possible to have race 
improvement in a decreasing population, but no matter how great 
the race improvement may be, such a population is on the road to 
extinction. Again, it is possible to have race deterioration in a 
growing population, but no matter how numerous such a popula- 
tion may become, it is on the road to social disintegration. The 
normal condition of race progress, therefore, involves a condition 
in which the population is at least self-perpetuating and, preferably, 
one in which it is increasing, while its individual and social status 
is continuously improving. 

The human race increases only by the excess of births over 
deaths. The population of any specific area, as the United States, 
may increase either by the excess of the births over the deaths or 
by immigration or by a combination of both. That is, to use Pro- 
fessor Giddings’ phraseology, either by genetic aggregation or by 
congregation or both. The family is identified directly only with 
the aspect of genetic aggregation, since the customary method of 
reproduction is institutionalized under that designation. Race per- 
petuation therefore depends upon the efficiency and stability of 
the family. This stability and efficiency depends mainly upon three 
things, viz. : 

(1) The regularity of marriages. Any change in the relative 
number of marriages in the population is likely to affect the problem 
of race perpetuation. This will depend, however, upon (2) the 
regularity of the birth rate. It would be possible to have a station- 
‘ary or increasing population with a declining marriage rate if the 
number of children per family increased sufficiently to offset the 
decrease in the number of families, or, again, we might have the 
same condition with a declining birth rate per family if the number 
of families were sufficiently increased. (3) The permanence of the 
marriage relation will affect not only the birth rate, but the matter 
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of race culture as well. It will now be necessary to examine these 
elements of our problem in respect to the United States. 


1. EvipENCES OF INSTABILITY 


1. The Marriage Rate. The recent report of the Federal Cen- 
sus Office on marriage and divorce provides the first reliable statis- 
tics for the computation of marriage rates in the United States. 
The returns were not complete, but were sufficiently so for all 
practical purposes. This report reveals a persistent increase in 
the marriage rate, the regularity of which is interrupted only as a 
result of the financial depressions of 1893 and 1903. In the period 
covered by the report, 1887 to 1906, 12,832,044 marriages were 
recorded. Taking the average of the five-year periods in which 
1890, 1895, 1900 and 1905 are the median years, except 1905, 
which is the average for 1903 to 1906 inclusive, and comparing these 
with the population of these years, as estimated by the Census 
Bureau, we have the following: 


MARRIAGES. | PoPULATION. ¢ 
Census. INCREASE. | INCREASE. SE iscg 
verage. 

| | Number. | Per | Number. cent. | 
| |- 
1905 | 806,399 | 121,358 | 17.7 | 82,574,195 | 6,579,620 | 8.7| 102 | 976 
1900 684,981 | 83,999 14-9 | 75,994,575 | 6,523,431 | | gor 
1895 | 595,982 | §2,221 | 9.6 | 69,471,144 | 6,523,430 10.4) 117 | 857 
1890 | 543,761 | ...... | | | 864 

| 


Thus we have a slight gain in marriages over the growth of 
population. A slightly more significant rate is obtained by com- 
paring the number of marriages with the unmarried population 
fifteen years of age and over, including the widowed and divorced. 
On page 9 of Census Bulletin No. 96 this comparison is mace, 
both for the uncorrected totals on the basis of the total population, 
and also exclusive of the population and marriages of those coun- 
ties for which marriage returns were either lacking or incomplete. 
Taking the second comparison for the sake of greater accuracy 
we have: 
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MARRIAGES, ANNUAL AVERAGE. 


| Unmarried popu- = 
Census. Population. lation of \Per Per 100,000 un- 
tion. » 3S years 
1900 | 73,385,121 21,261,642 oe | 93 321 
1890 | 59,313,540 17,029,598 538,891 | - | 316 


Upon either basis of comparison the number of marriages 
gained on the population slightly during the last decade. It is 
apparent, therefore, that from the point of view of marriages the 
family is holding its own, and no evidence of instability is to be 
found. 

2. Birth Rate. The situation is different when we turn to 
the problem of the birth rate. Statistics of births are very inac- 
curately kept in most portions of the United States. A recent 
study made by the Census Bureau employed two methods, how- 
ever, which arrive at some very interesting facts regarding thie 
birth rate. The first method is a comparison of the number and 
per cent. of children under ten years of age in the total popula- 
tion. The result follows: 


‘ | Per cent of total Pop- 
: P tion under ten 
Census. | Total population. | ulation ten 

1900 75,994,575 18,044,751 23-7 
1890 62,662,250 15,208 691 24.3 
1880 50,155,783 13,394,176 26. 

1870 38,558,371 10,329,426 26. 

1860 31,443,321 9,013,696 28.7 
1850 23,191,876 6,739,041 29.1 
1840 17,063,353 | 5,440,593 31.9 
1830 12,860,702 4,224,89 32.9 
1820 9,638,453 3,150,63 32-7 
1810 7,239,881 2,424,683 33-5 
1800 5,308,483 | 1,776,010 | 33-5 


It is apparent that the population is more adult than it was 
a century ago. The decrease of the number of children, as com- 
pared with the whole population, is constant throughout the period. 
The suggestion is that there has been a diminution of the birth rate 
for the period, but the argument is not conclusive. The greater 
proportion of adults may be due either to immigration or to greater 
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longevity. A second comparison serves to establish a little more 
clearly the fact of the diminishing birth rate. By comparing the 
number of children with the number of women of children-bearing 
age we get closer to the rate than by comparing with the whole 
population. The comparison is made of children five years of age 
and under with females between the ages of fifteen and forty-nine 
years. Figures are obtainable from 1850-1900, and are as follows: 


| Number of children 5 years | Decrease in 
Census. and under to 1,000 females number by 

15-49 years of age. decades. 

| 474 II 


Thus it appears that, per 1000 potential mothers, the number of chil- 
dren has decreased from 626 to 474 in a half century. In 1900 there 
were only three-fourths as many living children to each 1000 
potential mothers as there were in 1860. 

The recent study of the Census Bureau on “A Century of 
Population Growth” makes a further comparison of the number 
of children per family. In 1790 the average size of the family 
was 5.8, while in 1900 it was 4.6. The number of children under 
sixteen years of age to each family in 1790 was 2.8, as compared 
with 1.5 in 1900. In the century the number of households in- 
creased tenfold, while the number of children under sixteen years 
of age has increased little more than sixfold. 

From any method of calculation it is clear that the birth rate 
is decreasing rapidly. Diminution of genetic aggregation is the 
inevitable result. 

3. Permanence of the Marriage Relation. With the completion 
of the present report of the Census Bureau on marriage and divorce 
we are in possession of divorce statistics for continental United 
States for a consecutive period of forty years, 1867-1906. During 
this period there was granted a total of 1,274,341 divorces. Of 
these, 328,716 were granted during the period covered by the 
first report, 1867-86, and 945,625 during that covered by the second, 
1887-1906. 

‘Increase. 
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Comparing the annual average of divorces by five-year periods, 
for which the years given is the median year, except that for 1905, 
which is the average for the four years 1903-6, with the population, 
as estimated by the Census Bureau, we have the following: 


| 


Divorces. PoPuLatION. | 

Census. INCREASE, INCREASE. | 

| Annual Total. —— | 

| average | | poe 

Number Per | Number. | Per of | 

| 


| | 
12,289 22.1 | 82,574,195 6,579,620 | 8.7 |1,218, 82 
| §5,502 | 14,890 | 36.7 | 75,994,575 | 9,523,431 9-4 | 1,309 73 
1895 | 40,612 7,415 | 22.3 | 69,471,144 | 6,523,430| 10.4 |1,711| 58 


1905 | 67,791 | 
| 

1890 | | 8,573 | 34-8 | 62,947,714 | 6,395,956| 11.3 | 1,896 53 
| 


1885 24,624 5,481 | 28.6 | 56,551,748 | 6,395,965 | 12.8 | 2,297} 44 
1880 19,143 4,774 | 33-2 | 50,155,783  5,798,706/ 13.1 | 2,620) 38 
1875 14,369 3,162 | 28.2 | 44,357,077 | 5,798,706 | 15. 3,087| 32 


The population in 1905 was little more than double that of 
1870, while divorces were six times as numerous, showing the 
increase in the divorce rate to have been approximately three times 
as rapid as the growth in population. 

A more significant result is obtained if we compare the number 
of divorces with the married population. On the basis of present 
statistics, such a comparison is possible during the period of the 
second divorce report. Using the average of five-year periods, as 
before, we obtain the following table: 


Marri 
Census. Married population. average. oes d 
1900 27,770,101 55,502 500 200 
1890 22,447,769 33,197 676 148 
1880 17,908,092 19,143 935 107 
1870 13,823,708 11,207 1,233 81 


It appears that the divorce rate is two and one-half times 
greater than the increase in the married population. 

A further comparison is possible between the number of mar- 
riages and the number of divorces. Taking the annual average 
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of five-year periods of marriages and divorces, we have the fol- 
lowing : 


| 


1905 806,339 67,791 11.9 85.3 
1900 684,981 55,502 12.3 81. 

1895 595,982 40,612 14.6 68.1 
1890 - 543,761 33,197 16.3 61. 


Thus the ratio of divorces to marriages is constantly increasing. 


II. Causes or INSTABILITY 


Too great emphasis ought not to be placed upon the fact of 
our slightly increasing marriage rate. It is probable that causes 
which are affecting the birth and divorce rates will ultimately affect 
the marriage rate, but for the purposes of our present discussion 
we may eliminate this element from consideration. 

Two groups of causes are commonly assigned for the decline 
of the birth rate: The automatic limitation, due to the later ages 
at which marriages are contracted, the increase of social diseases, 
and the general decline in fecundity; the voluntary limitation, due 
to increasing knowledge of the means of preventing conception and 
to the multiplication of motives for the use of the available means. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the former group of causes 
is not largely responsible for the decreasing birth rate. Professor 
Ross has pointed out the fact that, after making all due allowance 
for the later age at which marriages occur, there is still ample 
time for the bearing of a much larger number of children if de- 
sired than is now the rule. As a matter of fact, Holland and Bel- 
gium, with a small proportionate number of married women under 
thirty years of age, have among the highest birth rates of Euro- 
pean countries, while France, which has the greatest percentage of 
women marrying under twenty years of age of any country of 
Europe, has at the same time the lowest birth rate. As to the 
effect of social diseases, it is an established fact that they are often 
exceedingly prevalent in oriental countries, where the birth rate is 
abnormally high. The general decline of fertility is so far merely 
an unproved supposition on the part of those who have assumed 
that the decline of the birth rate is due to physiological causes. 
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We are persuaded that the dominant causes are psychological 
and social. They are to be found chiefly in the determination on 
the part of parents to limit the number of their offspring. The 
motives for such voluntary limitation are to be found in our modern 
social and economic conditions. Among the industrial classes chil- 
dren are an increasing economic burden; among the middle classes 
they constitute a social handicap and an encumbrance to those 
seeking to rise in the social scale, while the desire on the part of 
the rich for the endowment of their children requires that they 
should be limited in number. As yet we are scarcely warranted in 
the assumption that the science of eugenics is sufficiently advanced 
to constitute a conscious programme for the securing of fewer 
but better born children, and idealistic motives are not the dominant 
ones. 

In vain do we seek the causes of the modern divorce move- 
ment in the natural perversity of human nature, the laxity of legal 
administration or, even, in statutory grounds upon which divorces 
may be obtained. The true causes of the modern divorce move- 
ment are inherent in our modern social situation. It is a problem 
of adjustment of society to our new economic, social and ethical 
environment due to progress. The stress of modern economic life, 
rising standards of living, the passing of the economic function of 
the family, the economic emancipation of women, the struggle for 
social liberation, the popularization of law, the increase of popular 
learning, the improved social status of women, the revised ethical 
concepts, the equal standard of morals for both sexes, the higher 
ideals of domestic happiness, the new basis of sexual morality— 
these are the forces that are producing their inevitable results. 
The old religious-proprietary family of patriarchial authority is 
doomed, and until the new spiritual restraints are formed to take 
the place of those that are passing away a condition which, in the 
sight of some, will border on chaos is bound to result. The present 
phenomena we are fully persuaded are the phenomena of transition 
and are alarming only to those who view the family as an institu- 
tion which has its origin in and depends for its perpetuation upon 
external authority. 

The causes, therefore, which will ultimately, perhaps, affect 
the marriage rate and which are now resulting in a diminished birth 
rate and an accelerated divorce rate are not superficial causes which 
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may be removed by the action of state legislatures except as they 
facilitate the adjustment of society to the new basis of our modern 
civilization. They are the product of forces resident within society, 


Ill. Resutts or THE INSTABILITY OF THE FAMILY 


Statistics of marriages in the United States do not reveal the 
degree of race intermixture occurring, but in the general enumera- 
tion of population we have given the nationality of parentage, 
which shows the large extent to which amalgamation is taking place. 
Thus we have in the intermarriage of different racial stocks an 
efficient means of creating greater homogeneity in the population. 
The high marriage rate, which approximates or exceeds the growth 
of population, is of the greatest possible consequence in the physical 
assimilation of the heterogeneous elements. Too great a degree 
of heterogeneity is clearly an obstacle to coOperative social action 
and a positive hindrance to progress. But as long as a high degree 
of intermarriage continues, which results in the absorption of new 
ethnic contributions to the population, a degree of homogeneity 
may be obtained which will offer no bar to race improvement. 

Whether or not such amalgamation will prove a help or a 
hindrance will depend somewhat upon the elements which enter into 
it. Few statistics are available, however, upon which any scientific 
conclusions can be based as to the comparative value of specific racial 
combinations. 

A declining birth rate means a decreasing rate of growth and, 
if it proceeds far enough, an actually decreasing population. If 
growth continues in spite of decreasing genetic aggregation it must 
be accomplished by congregation. This is what is taking place in 
the United States. The result is a greater degree of heterogeneity 
of the population. Whether this will become, again, a help or a 
hindrance will depend upon the ethnic stocks represented in the 
larger immigration. Exclusion acts are scientifically justifiable to 
the extent to which they limit immigration to ethnic stocks capable 
of advantageous assimilation, thus preventing the development of 
classes and castes inimical to social and race progress. 

Whether immigration in the United States has had the effect 
of checking the native birth rate, as Professor Marshall suggests, 
or whether the low birth rate and the slow growth of population 
from this source has stimulated immigration, or whether there is 
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any casual relation between the two is yet to be determined. What- 
ever the conclusion may be, it cannot affect the problem with which 
we have to deal; namely, that a declining birth rate in an increas- 
ing population results in an increasing heterogeneity. 

The large number of divorces granted to childless husbands 
and wives, slightly exceeding those granted to those having children, 
is usually cited to emphasize the failure of childless marriage. It 
is probable, and we believe actually the case, in numerous instances 
that this is putting effect for cause; that childlessness is often due 
to infelicity rather than infelicity to childlessness. It is evident, at 
least, that the birth rate is retarded by the large number of separa- 
tions in the early years of married life. To the extent to which - 
domestic infelicity leads to a diminution of the birth rate, the rising 
tide of divorce will tend to prove a corrective in affording another 
opportunity for the formation of new marriages which may result 
in offspring. The problem of-the relation of divorce to the birth 
rate is more complex than is usually supposed. 

Divorce conditions indicate an enormous amount of suffering 
within the family life of the American people. Divorce is evidence 
of that portion of it which becomes unbearable. Much domestic 
unhappiness is never exhibited in the divorce courts. The perpetu- 
ation of the family upon the basis of choice, as is now the case in 
respect to its formation, toward which present tendencies seem 
clearly to point, will be a distinct gain in social happiness. Whether 
or not it will affect the birth rate, it will constitute a large element 
in the efficiency of that phase of race culture which belongs to 
the home. The health, happiness and future efficiency of children 
reared in happy homes are greatly enhanced. 

If the phenomena of family instability shall prove to be, as we 
have suggested, the phenomena of transition and of a new social 
adjustment, then we may look forward to a possible future in 
which, under more stable and wholesome family conditions, the 
science of eugenics may result in the fostering of a system of ethics 
which will require a birth rate sufficient for race maintenance and 
produce a population which shall be able to accomplish the seem- 
ingly hitherto unachieved task of educating and at the same time 
reproducing itself. 
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THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


By ErHecsert DupLey WarFIELD, LL.D., 
President, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


The materials for the scientific study of such questions as this 
are entirely wanting. Generalizations are of no scientific value 
unless based upon inductions from so large a number of facts as 
to be approximately exhaustive. Were such a collection of facts 
available they could not be utilized until they had been studied 
broadly, analyzed and classified, and reduced to system after mature 
and searching reflection. What | have to offer to-day is nothing 
more than the suggestions of one who has been an humble student 
of history and the political and moral sciences, sitting at the feet 
of such men as Professor Stubbs at Oxford and Professor Dwight 
at Columbia, who yet recognizes that the greatest teacher at whose 
feet he ever sat was a woman, whose power consisted not merely 
in an intellect as keen and a tongue as eloquent as ever adorned 
a class room, but even more in a moral purpose clear in object and 
fertile in resources. These are the suggestions of one who as a prac- 
ticing lawyer, a busy man of affairs and a teacher in the college class 
room has given his chief interest to the study of luman institutions. 
Without pretending to that scientific authority, which when only 
assumed is the curse and reproach of social and economic utterances, 
I shall merely attempt, with a few suggestive illustrations, a classifi- 
cation of the main forces operating in the field of investigation. 

The fundamental social and political institution is the family. 
I can find no evidence which tends to show that it is anything less 
than coeval with the existence of man upon the earth. My 
studies lead me to believe that together with man’s moral nature 
it is a part of the endowment of the race. Where it is found it is 
not an achievement of man himself, where it is wanting it has been 
lost by corruption and decay. In the earliest records available to 
us, in the recently discovered code of Hamurabi, in the book of 
Genesis, in the memorials of a remote past exhumed from Egyptian 
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tombs, in the pages of Herodotus, the family stands out a distinct 
and clearly conceived institution. Variations from the norm of 
the monogamous family appear as exceptions ;—the privilege of 
those who have been corrupted by wealth and power, the curse of 
those who have been demoralized by lust. The records of antiquity 
embodying for us the history of those races who have possessed 
a notable civilization are strikingly confirmed by the first accounts 
we possess of our Germanic ancestors, such as that of Tacitus, and 
by all that we know of the family among the Teutonic peoples. 
The rise and spread of Christianity intensified the type, and gave 
to the monogamous family as established in the north of Europe 
upon a basis of Teutonic custom and sanctioned by the Roman 
culture in process of assimilation, the authority of religion. 

For the purpose of our inquiry the analogies that are drawn 
from the debaucheries of savage tribes are as worthless as conclu- 
sions that might be based upon the celibacy of the clergy as indicating 
the teaching of Christ in regard to the family. These forces worked 
out together in the great epoch of the Protestant Reformation the 
social life which forms the immediate starting point of any study of 
the influence of women in American society. 

John Knox’s denunciation of the “monstrous regimen of 
women” calls our attention to the fact that at the historical moment 
when the world was breaking with the past in the Renaissance and 
Reformation, the reactionary tendencies were enthroned in three 
women, Catherine de Medici, Mary Tudor, and Mary Stuart; a 
fact which may well call our attention to the further probability that 
women are ordinarily more conservative than men and that the 
moral weight of woman in the home is generally exerted in the 
perpetuation of established practices, opinions, and beliefs. 

The first emigration was largely from those elements of society 
which most strongly represented the reformation movement in its 
Calvinistic form—the Puritans of England, the Huguenots of 
France, and the Reformed of Germany and the Low Countries. 
To these were later added in great numbers the Reformed of Scot- 
land and Ireland. The effect of the reform movement was most 
strikingly seen in its political teaching of the right of man to civil 
liberty which wrought itself out in the great movement towards 
constitutional government. But it was even more profoundly felt 
in the social movement which carried the emancipation of a few 
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women of exceptional culture effected in the Renaissance down- 
wards and established it on the broad and firm foundation of moral 
and spiritual equality with man and laid the basis of universal edu- 
cation in the labors of Luther and Melancthon in Germany and in 
the free schools of Geneva and Holland. 

The great personality of Elizabeth impressed itself upon the 
imagination of the English people——we may read it in the homely 
fact that Elizabeth replaced Mary as the favorite baptismal name 
for little maids in England. The Puritan code of morals withdrew 
men from places of public resort to the home circle; and the condi- 
tions of life in a new country magnified the value of woman when 
once she was lifted above the level of a drudge. The history of 
English puritanism is bright with many a portrait of beloved and 
honored wives and mothers. Green in one of the noblest passages 
that ever flowed from his pen has summarized for us the portrait 
of a Puritan gentleman as given us in his wife’s memoirs: 

“The figure of Colonel Hutchinson stands out from his wife's 
canvas with the grace and tenderness of‘a portrait of Van Dyck. 
She dwells on the personal beauty which distinguished his youth, 
. . . his artistic taste, . . . great love for music. 

We miss, indeed, the passion of the Elizabethan time, its caprice, 
its largeness of feeling and sympathy, its quick pulse of delight; 
but on the other hand life gained in moral grandeur, in a sense 
of dignity of manhood, in orderliness and equable force. The 
temper of the Puritan gentleman was just, noble and self-controlled. 
The larger geniality of the age that had passed away was replaced 
by an intense tenderness within the narrower circle of the home. 
‘He was as kind a father,’ ssys Mrs. Hutchinson of her husband, 
‘as dear a brother, as good a master, as faithful a friend as the 
world had.’ The wilful and lawless passion of the renascence 
made way for a manly purity. ‘Neither in youth nor riper years 
could the most fair or enticing woman ever draw him into unneces- 
sary familiarity or dalliance. Wise and virtuous women he loved, 
and delighted in all pure and holy and unblamable conversation 
with them, but so as never to excite scandal or temptation. Scur- 
rilous discourse even among men he abhored; and though he some- 
times took pleasure in wit and mirth, yet that which was mixed 
with impurity he never could endure.’ To the Puritan the wilful- 
ness of life, in which the men of the Renaissance had reveled, 
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seemed unworthy of life’s character and end. His aim was to 
attain self-command, to be master of himself. of his thought, and 
speech. and acts.” 

"We catch a clear reflection in this nobie picture of the woma: 
whom such a man loved, even as she might have caught the reflec- 
tion of herself as she looked into his tender eyes. 

In the letters of John and Margaret Winthrop we have another 
portrayal of the Puritan wife and mother, and in this case of one 
who was one of the first American women. Let me but offer one 
to illustrate the very mold and fashion of the age: 


Margaret Winthrop to Her Husband 


Most Deare and Loveinge Husband—I can not expres my love to 
you as I desire, in these poore livelesse lines, but I doe hartily wish you 
did see my harte how true and faythfull it is to you, and how much I doe 
desire to be allwayes with you, to injoy the sweet comfort of your presence, 
and those helps from you in sperituall and temperall dutyes which I am so 
unfite to performe without you. It makes me to see the want of you and 
wish my selfe with you, but I desire wee may be gided by God in all our 
wayes who is able to derect us for the best and so I will wayt upon him 
with pacience who is all sufficient for me. I shall not need to right much 
to you at this time. My brother (Goslinge) can tel you any thinge by word 
of mouth. I prayse God we are all heare in health as you left us, and are 
glad to heare the same of you and all the rest of our frends at London. My 
mother and my selfe remember our best love to you and all the rest, our 
children remember theare duty to you. and thus desirnge to be remembred 
in your prayers I bid my good Husband god night, littell Samerwell thinkes 
it is time for me to goe to bed, and so I beseech the Lord to keepe you in 
safety and us all heare. Farwell, my sweet husband. 

Your obediente wife 
MARGARET WINTHROPE. 


The conditions of colonial life produced a leveling up and a 
leveling down. A loss in all that we think of as urbane, a gain in 
all that we call hardy. Men and women generally responded to 
the opportunities afforded them in a new country. Yet the idle 
and the shiftless and the dissolute remained. There was material 
for Hawthorne’s masterpiece even in Massachusetts Bay; for the 
story of Agnes Suriage also; but the current ran deep and strong 
through simple lives, finding their inspiration and their happiness 
in the family, its home life, its bonds of affection, its widening cir- 
cuit as younger generations cut their way westward through the 
forest. 
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The familiar picture of the Puritan father is that of a man 
burdened with the responsibilities of life for himself and for his 
children. The companion piece is a mother who is a shield and a 
comforter, sharing the faith of her husband, but manifesting its 
gentler aspects; not less anxious for the moral conduct of her 
offspring, but more confident of the value of a ministry of love. 
If the picture of the Puritan father is overdrawn for the New 
England Calvinist and the Pennsylvania Friend, it is entirely out 
of character for the Huguenot and the Southern Puritan. In their 
portraiture must be embodied strong sociability and a delight in 
the life lived by sturdy men in a land where life had much work, that 
was well rewarded, and few cares. The wives of such men will 
have the esprit of the Huguenot woman and the cheerful delight 
in human life, which is one of woman’s fairest graces. 

Throughout the colonies and, for the greater part of their his- 
tory, the wife and mother dominated the home, ruling it with a light 
hand and a loving sway. The home life was very simple. The home 
training was reduced to a narrow field of purpose. The boys were to 
be fitted to go forth and earn a living, setting up homes for them- 
selves as soon as possible. The girls were ‘trained to become house- 
wives, taking up their mother’s vocation as wife and mother. 

However simple the laws of etiquette may be they are very 
exacting. ‘ihe primitive family was doubtless insistent on the law 
of the family. The simple rules of conduct, the regulation of 
speech and of manners, fell inevitably to woman, more careful of 
detail in such things than man, if in the end more tolerant of results. 
Just in proportion as the family prospered the exertion of feminine 
influence may be seen. We cannot dogmatically assert that feminine 
influence was always the cause of the prosperity of the family, and 
of the well being of the community. But the force of character 
of many a woman has been gladly acknowledged in the biography 
of many a successful man, and there was feminine agitation long 
before the first village improvement society came to birth. We can 
and must mark how potent a factor feminine influence is in every 
vigorous family and progressive community, and that for genera- 
tions it was exercised through the family in the activity of the 
father and the children. We must observe too that in the communi- 
ties where progress has been arrested or has become retrograde 
that the women have lost their moral tone, have become indifferent 
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to their physical attractions, share the vices of the men in using 
tobacco and liquor, tolerate impure and profane language, and share i 
the violent passions and cruel traits of the men. These marks I } 
take to be characteristically decadent. Certainly in America they | 
mark a decline from the original standard of morals, and afford us 
material for study in the conditions which have produced and doubt- 
less will continue to produce a loss of intellectual and physical well 
being where moral purpose and moral conduct decline. That the q 
women of such communities are frequently of very light virtue { 
is a natural consequence of the general neglect of moral ideals, and 
specifically of those elements of manners which by greater refine- } 
ment and restraint distinguish women from men. | 
I have taken an example of New England womanhood from 


' the early pages of our history. Let me take one from the journal 
of Mrs. Andrew Stevenson, wife of our Ambassador to Great :| 
Britain, who wrote in October, 1839, of a Sunday evening experi- 
ence. 


A Question of Cards on Sunday 


“A large party to dinner. After the gentlemen joined us, when the Duke 
of Sussex, Lady Durham and myself were sitting together and forming a } 
social trio, Lord Durham came in with his imperial air and said, ‘I do not qi 
know whether your Royal Highness objects to cards on Sunday evening; 
for myself I think there is no greater harm in playing on that night than fi 
any other.’ ‘Nor I, said the Duke. ‘If it is wrong to play on Sunday it : | 
is equally wrong to play on Monday or any other night.’ I felt distressed. ii 
Thinks I to myself, “What shall I do?’ At that moment the Duke appealed : 
to Lady Durham, who gave a faint assent to what he had said. I, of course 7 
was silent, when his Royal Highness, suddenly leaned forward from the | 
immense arm-chair in which he was half buried and addressed me: ‘I think ia 
my dear Madam it is considered a sin to play any game on Sunday in your 
country. I replied instantly in a calm, earnest, and emphatic manner, so 
that, although a little deaf he did not lose a word; ‘Your Royal Highness 
is right. We think it a violation of the commandment which bids us to keep 
holy the Sabbath day, and we also think it setting a bad example to our 
dependents, who cannot so well discern between right and wrong.’ The old 
gentleman drew himself back in his chair and remained silent for several min- 
utes. A solemn pause ensued and I felt almost frightened at what I had done. { 
Still, I did not regret it. In the meantime the servants had set out the 
tables, but no one approached them, nor was the slightest allusion made to. 
the subject again. The Duke did not retire until his usual hour, and con- 
tinued in pleasant conversation all the evening, every now and then speaking 
} with his usual kindness to me; and when he rose to retire he called out for 
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me, saying, ‘Where is Mrs. Stevenson?’ and when I advanced from a table 
where I had been looking at some drawings of Lady Mary’s, he shook my 
hand with even more than usual cordiality as he uttered his ‘Good night.’ 
I was glad not to have offended him, for he has been very kind to us; still, 
I felt very grateful that I had moral courage given me at the moment to 
do and say what I ought, despite the fear of man.” 


The tremendous upheaval of the Civil War with its consequent 
expansion led to readjustment and rapid modification throughout 
the social fabric. As women had been active in the agitation which 
preceded the war, aggressively assailing slavery and _ bitterly 
defending it, so they proved themselves intense partisans through 
its long and cruel course. The lack of a distinct and characteristic 
feminine moral consciousness was well illustrated in the failure of 
the Southern women as a class to revolt against the inhumanity of 
slavery in general, and American slavery in particular, especially 
as denying to the slave woman protection in her rights as wife and 
mother, and as corrupting the sexual morality of the white race. 
It is too frequently forgotten now that the rare and horrible experi- 
ence of an occasional white woman was the common lot of every 
black woman of any physical attractiveness for two centuries. It isa 
fact to be remembered not to condone the crime of to-day, but to 
correct and clarify our judgment in dealing with all questions where 
might seeks to usurp the throne of right and the laws of man, to 
deny the commands of God. 

Out of the social reorganization no phenomenon has emerged 
so striking as the tendency to effect by organized effort what had 
previously been attempted by individual initiative and personal 
leadership. In this phase of social life women have played their 
full part. Merely to enumerate the organizations which represent 
their combined efforts to advance the social welfare of the country 
would require many pages. In village improvement societies, civic 
clubs, the W. C. T. U., the Y. W. C. A., and the many missionary 
societies, we have typical examples. We cannot do more than note 
a few important tendencies connected with this form of influence. 

It does not necessarily antagonize or even weaken the old force 
of woman’s home life. It calls into useful service many who were 
without the opportunity of exerting that force, and gives a vocation 
to willing but often unutilized heads and hearts and hands. Its 
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peril is that the larger power should become the possession of those 
with the least stake in society. 

The general result has thus far been of enormous value to 
society. Coeval as it is with the great progress in woman's educa- 
tion, it has had wise direction, commanded a greater amount of 
leisure than men are ordinarily able to give to social questions, and 
elicited those qualities of sympathy and love which man has never 
sought to rival and always rejoiced to praise. 

The specific character of the moral influence exerted has been 
identical with that once exerted exclusively in and through the 
family. [Based upon the religious teachings of the Christian religion, 
it has applied the golden rule in dealing with the problems of organ- 
ized charity, it has sought to maintain and safeguard the family, to 
limit the use of liquor, tobacco, and all injurious drugs, to check 
gambling and corruption in public life. 

There are indeed radical elements in the new movement, and 
women’s organizations have not invariably taken the conservative 
side. The woman's suffrage movement, for example, is rooted in an 
idea that is antagonistic to the family, and if worked out to its 
logical conclusion would destroy its solidarity. There is little 
reason to think, however, that the future of organized social effort 
by the women of America will depart from its present attitude of 
supplementing rather than subverting woman’s normal sphere, the 
family. 

The normal always supposes the abnormal. So we find women 
active in the most violent anarchist clubs and free love societies, 
just as we find women the victims of degrading appetites and pas- 
sions. As we remarked, the women among the mountain whites 
decadent under hard conditions, smoking cob pipes and drinking 
moonshine whiskey, tolerating low and profane speech and urging 
on their kinsfolk to perpetuate the feud, so we must observe other 
women corrupted by sudden wealth and the unchecked pursuit of 
pleasure, smoking cigarettes and drinking champagne, reading lewd 
literature and witnessing immoral stage plays, and figuring in sensa- 
tional trials in the criminal courts. These are indeed dark shadows. 
They are the darker because of the sunshine that floods the picture. 

We need no poetic rhapsody to give force to the final summary 
of the moral influence exerted in social life by American women. 
Perhaps it would seem sufficient to say they have fully justified the 
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position of intellectual equality with men which they have achieved. 
But they have done more than that. Always the inspiration of the 
home, proving by measureless devotion the strength and tenacity, 
as well as the winsomeness of love, they have extended their sphere 
to the community and given a new vitality to every ministry of help 
and healing. 
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The Relation of Immigration to Race 
Improvement 


IMMIGRANTS AND CRIME 
BY HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


Member oF CoNGRESS FOR NEw YorkK, AND MEMBER OF THE IMMIGRATION 
CoM MISSION 


IMMIGRATION AND THE AMERICAN LABORING CLASSES 
BY JOHN MITCHELL, 


CHAIRMAN, TRADE AGREEMENT DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL Civic FEDERATION, 
New York 
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BY WILLIAM Z, RIPLEY, 
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IMMIGRANTS AND CRIME 


By Hon. WILLIAM S. BENNET?, 
Member of Congress for New York,and Member of the Immigration 
Commission. 


My theme is Immigrants and Crime. In connection with crime 
there seems to be a tendency to restrict the term “immigrant” <> 
the South European and Hebrew peoples. Statistics do not restrict 
the subject in that way, and people who sometimes carelessly read 
statistics without analyzing them, fly to the conclusion that the sta- 
tistics relating to immigration and alien criminals relate entirely to 
the Italian, the Greek, the Syrian, the Slav and the Russian and 
Roumanian Jew. They do nothing of the sort. They allude to the 
foreign born, no matter how long he has been here, and if you 
will take the trouble the next time you look up the statistics of 
aliens in criminal institutions to analyze those statistics and find out 
how many years the bulk of them have been here, you will find that 
the great bulk of the aliens in our criminal institutions, the great 
bulk of the aliens in the institutions for the insane are of immigra- 
tion which came here before the South European immigration 
started. 

The Italian, and in the bulk, the Russian Hebrew and the Rou- 
manian Hebrew immigration have arrived chiefly during the last 
twenty-seven years, and the aliens in our institutions are recruited 
from the class who have been in this country twenty, thirty or more 
years, although, of course, there is a regrettable number which go 
into our institutions in the first year. 

We were lax in the early days in relation to immigration 
when there were nothing but sailing ships, and the rates of 
transportation were so high as to be almost prohibitive. Laxness 
then amounted to less than at present because expense barred the 
great mass of the immigrants, and it is to the few years since steam 
has made transportation easier and cheaper that we owe a great 
deal of our criminal and helpless alien population; although as far 
back as 1819 the Society for the Prevention of Destitution in New 
York City reported that the class of immigrants coming into the 
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I country in those days was so low, so poverty stricken, and had such 
| a tendency toward crime and illiteracy, that it was imposing a burden 
upon the community that certainly could not be borne. If I had not | 
seen the date marked on the printed page, | might have thought that 
} that particular report was made by a charitable society in 1908 in 

! the same city. The problem is being stated, in the same words, with 

the lapse of nearly a hundred years. But what happened in the 

. first few years of cheap steam navigation? This: there were no 

laws at all, except the inefficient, unenforced state laws. Any per- 
i son that could get across the Atlantic Ocean and get his foot on 


American soil was safely here. 
Our thrifty friends on the other side of the Atlantic took ad- 
vantage of that, and thirty years ago societies were actually organ- 
| ized for the purpose of sending to this country criminals, paupers, 
f old people, and the class that we call unfortunate women. They 
| advertised in the newspapers for subscriptions. People left them 
legacies in their wills and they used that money to bring to this 
country the unfortunate from the lands across the sea, and they 
{ came into this country without let or hindrance. 
| That was all before the South European immigration had 
j started, and from countries from which the very best of our immi- 
grants, according to the universal acceptation, have come. It went 
I so far that the British Government, about twenty-six or twenty- 
q seven years ago, chartered a ship called the “Formosa” and sent 
it around Ireland, and from the workhouses in Ireland filled that 
ship and then started it straight for New York. There was instance 
i after instance where the people from that ship were in the work- 
house in New York City with British workhouse clothes still on them 
within twenty-four hours after the ship landed. 
That is what we contended with in the past. There was no law 
4 against the pauper, the immoral person or the convict; just the wide- 
P open door. We have had inspection of any sort only since 1892 or 
: 1893, and only inspection that amounted to anywhere near the maxi- 
| mum since 1903—six years. 
That there are alien criminals in this country it would be idle 
to deny. I[ will speak of the South European criminal, because 
| 


with the criminal of other nationalities we have become ac- 
quainted. We have reached the point in connection with those people 
where we are willing to admit that a man born in Germany, or 
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England, or any of the Scandinavian countries, good or bad, is a 
separate individual. We refuse to admit that as yet in connection 
with the Russian Hebrew or the Roumanian Hebrew, the Greek or 
the Italian. We insist on treating them as a mass, and attributing 
the crimes of the individual to the people as a whole. 

You can make all sorts of statistics about the Italian criminal 
based on what you put in or leave out in the matter of the major or 
the minor crime. A distinguished gentleman once drew up a table 
by which he proved that the Italians were at the head of the list in 
crime, and another equally distinguished and able gentleman analyzed 
the list and found that in making up the list all crimes resulting from 
intoxication, or the over-use of stimulants, had been left out. Of 
course, as the Italian is temperate, that treated him unfairly. 

I have some statistics here about our own city and state. I 
presume that the proportion of foreign born in our state is some- 
thing like twenty-six or twenty-eight per cent. of the whole. In 
the year 1907 there were 5513 convictions for felonies, that is, a 
major crime, in our state. Of those, 1757, or 31.87 per cent., were 
committed by the foreign born, only a per cent. or two above their 
proportion of the population. If, with the history of the cen- 
turies of our education and opportunities behind us, we have not 
gained something over the Italian, and particularly over the South 
Italian, then so far as our attempt to improve civilization is con- 
cerned, we have been a failure. If the percentage of crime amongst 
those of native-born parentage is as great as the percentage of 
crime amongst the foreign born, of what use to us have been our 
boasted and valued institutions ? 

My friends, talk about the Italian who comes here as the scum 
of Italy! I want emphatically to deny it. I am country-born my- 
self, although to some extent city reared, and I never will accept or 
admit the doctrine that country people as a whole are inferior to 
city people. The Italian who comes here is the country man, the 
“contadino” from the hills. 

Those who come from Naples and Palermo, and who did come 
from Messina are an extremely inconsiderable percentage. But if 
you get back in Sicily and Calabria,—and in New York if you men- 
tion Sicily and Calabria the people shudder and say, “those pest- 
holes; those breeders of vice and crime,”—they are mountain coun- 
tries, particularly Calabria, where the people live a simple life in 
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villages. You cannot go into a village in any part of Calabria and 
stand on the street corner five minutes without having some one 
come to you who has a friend or relative in the United States, and 
you cannot stand there five minutes longer before some one comes 
along and talks English to you; some one who has been in this 
country. 

They talk about the brigands of Sicily. There is just one left, 
and his name is “Maloney,” but he does not spell it that way. Ma- 
loni—that is Maloney in Italian. Over in Calabria they have writ- 
ten a book on the last of the brigands, Musalino, and he is either 
dead or in jail. Brigandage in those countries was an economic 
fact. When wages were sixteen cents a day, and it was hard to get 
a job, a certain portion of the more daring and restless amongst the 
young men went into brigandage as an occupation. Now wages 
have risen to an average of forty cents, and work is fairly constant, 
and at certain portions of the year there is more of demand than 
there is of supply of labor, and, consequently, with a chance to 
earn their living honestly the youth of Italy are not going into 
brigandage. 

The worst Italian comes from the cities. I have a little pamph- 
let here which I got to-day, “The Truth About the Black Hand,” 
and most of it is true except where it says that there is no such 
thing as the Black Hand. There is a “Black Hand”; possibly not 
an organization like the “Molly Maguire,” with a grip and a pass- 
word, but an organization with a very thorough understanding. 
This says there is none. But ask the ordinary, well-to-do Italian 
about that, and see what he says. I found over in those little villages 
a ce -ndition which is new even to the Italian Government; men who 
had eturned to the village of their youth because they had been 
threatened by the Black Hand in the United States. 

There was an old baron in Galina, down in Calabria, who shook 
his finger at me across the room in a council chamber in the village 
and asked why we did not enforce the law in the United States so 
that decent, self-respecting Italians that came here could stay here, 
and I did not have any answer for him for the moment. A man of 
that class gets one letter from the Black Hand and pays no atten- 
tion. He gets a second letter, sells what he has and goes down to 
the steamship office and buys a ticket. That shows whether he 
believes in the Black Hand or not. 
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The worst of this Italian criminal question as far as it exists, 
and of course it does exist, is that to so large an extent we could 
prevent the coming of the Italian criminal, and we may deport the 
Italian criminal that is here. If the Board of Aldermen in New 
York City would give Commissioner Bingham the secret service fund 
that he asks for, there are enough ex-Italian policemen in New York 
of the Carabaneri, one of the best forces in the world, to cause a 
wholesale exodus of the Italian criminal, not only from New York, 
but from every city on the seaboard, within the next year. 

Italy does not impose its criminals upon us. They enforce our 
law in their country as well as any foreign government will enforce 
the law of another country. The law is that no man who has been 
in jail in Italy can get a passport to come to this country, and that 
looks broad enough on its face, and with some exceptions no crim- 
inal does, but here is what they do. They get a passport to go to 
Canada from some prefects, not from others. They get a passport 
to go to Switzerland from any prefect. They go down to the sea- 
coast and ship as sailors at Palermo, and they used to go as far 
as Messina, in Sicily, and then the captain of the ship took them 
to the captain of the port and got them seamen’s discharges. Then 
they went back to Palermo and shipped as seamen on a foreign 
ship and came to this country as members of the crew, and you 
will find instance after instance, on some of the foreign lines, where 
they absolutely shipped sailors, stewards, and so forth, putting them 
on the ship’s articles only for the outward voyage. The United 
States Supreme Court has held that no matter what those men are, 
whether diseased, paupers, criminals or what, they do not come under 
the alien immigration law, and we cannot exclude them. The next 
time you look at the immigrants pouring out of the third class, and 
you shudder with horror because you assume that most of those men 
are embryo anarchists, and certainly criminals, do not shudder any 
more, because such of the criminals as come do not come that way. 
You are in a great deal more danger if you wander around in the 
part of the ship where the crew and stewards are than if you stick to 
the usually honest immigrant, who comes second or third class. 

It would need but a slight agreement with the Italian Govern- 
ment to shut out from coming the majority of the Italian criminals. 
I said that no criminals come with passports except a few, and T 
want to indicate that class. Italy is not free from politics any more 
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than we are. They elect the city officials. The way a passport is 
gotten is for the man to go to the mayor of his commune and ask 
for a “nulla osta,” which means there is nothing against him. If 
he has been in jail there is something against him; but I said to the 
mayor of a thriving city from which many come, “Suppose a man 
has been out of jail for two or three years, and he has a large family 
of influential friends, and he has behaved himself pretty well since 
he got out of jail, and they come to you and ask for a ‘nulla osta’ 
for this man, what would you do?” “Well,” he said, “if the pre- 
fect of police has no objection, I don’t object.” After I had 
obtained that statement, the Italian official who had been going 
around with me saying how well the Italian government enforced the 
American law, said, “Of course we enforce the American law, but 
if you were a chief of police and there was a man who was making 
you a lot of trouble, and you had a chance to get him away and 
not come back, what would you do?” That is the way some get 
away. 

Of course, the crime of the Italian is assault, murder, man- 
slaughter—the crime of passion. The Italian tramp is almost a 
non-existent quantity. They all work, except these few from the 
big cities who live from the terror and oppression of their fellow- 
countrymen. There is no more vile or wicked criminal than the 
professional Italian criminal, and we should be thankful they are 
relatively so few in number. 

The Greeks, so far as our investigation shows, are not criminals 
here. They get arrested for violation of city ordinances, they sell 
fruit without a license; in New York they run a pushcart when 
they have no right to. They do those things which a foreigner, 
ignorant of the customs and laws, quite frequently does in an alien 
country, but from the statistics the grave crimes with the Greeks 
are almost absolutely non-existent. They work. They get rich. 
They get rich more rapidly than any one else here except the Syrian, 
who in four or five years goes back to his own country comparatively 
a wealthy man. You ladies who the next summer will have come to 
your doors at the seashore or other places, the poor Syrian, selling 
you lace, perhaps ought to know, it ought to make some difference 
in the price you pay, that the Syrian goes back in four or five years 
with four, five, six, seven or eight thousand dollars in profits. 

Those of you who are suffragists will perhaps be interested in 
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the knowledge that from Syria the woman sometimes comes first. 
It is the only country known from which the immigration comes that 
way. The women come first because they are better traders, bet- 
ter salesmen, and can get better access to the home than can the 
men, so the wife will come to this country and save up enough 
money to bring over her husband. Mrs. Bennet and I saw the 
unusual spectacle over in Syria of a woman starting to this country 
against the will of her husband. Her husband pursued her down to 
the train and attempted to take her from the train by force, but she 
was a woman, and she came. 

The relation of the immigrant and the criminal may be summed 
up as follows: There is a great deal of exaggeration on both sides. 
Do not believe that the majority of immigrants coming here from the 
southern European countries are either criminals or have criminal 
instincts. It is not so. Think of them not as a mass, but with the 
knowledge that they are men and women, each with a separate indi- 
viduality. On the other hand, do not believe that they are all 
angels by a good deal, because they are not. Centuries of oppres- 
sion and centuries of want and poverty have not improved stand- 
ards of living or character. They are better, perhaps, than we would 
be in their place, having undergone what they have undergone. On 
a general average, our American people are much better than they, 
as we ought to be with the opportunities that we have had. 

Learn to treat the individual immigrant not as one of a nation- 
ality at all, bearing in mind always that we when we came were just 
as much of a problem to the people who were here as immigrants 
are to us, and not allow the crime of one Italian, in a moment of 
passion, to weigh for any more than the crime of an American, 
perhaps in a moment of deliberation. 

Last night, in New York City, a discharged bartender walked 
out of a low-class saloon into the street and three men walked up to 
him. One of them had a revolver in his hand, which he placed 
right against the man’s heart and shot him dead. The papers 
chronicled the fact, and they called it what it was—a murder. None 
of those men had South European names, and therefore there is no 
particular frenzy about it. It is a murder, a horrible, dastardly, 
brutal murder, and the police are trying their best to find the mur- 
derer. That is all right; but suppose the man had been an Italian, 
and the men who shot him down Italians; would the newspapers — 
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have been as restrained in relation to it? Not at all. Some of our 
newspapers would have had headings, “The Beginning of Another 
Wave of Crime.” It makes a difference who makes the killing, and 
yet in each instance it would be a man killed and a murderer who 
did it. Do not let us get wrought up about this either way. The 
percentage of crime is not particularly large, even in our state, where 
thirty-four per cent. of all the immigration is now stopping; not only 
thirty-four per cent., but most of the least wealthy, the weakest 
physically, are stopping right in New York, because they have not the 
money to go out to Nebraska, where in about two months they will 
be going out with lassoes to get innocent tourists to gather the crops 
in. They talk about immigration in the winter and abduct the tourist 
in the summer. It is not inconsistent; it is simply American. 
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IMMIGRATION AND THE AMERICAN LABORING 
CLASSES 


By Joun MITcHELL, 


Chairman, Trade Agreement Department, National Civic Federation, 
New York. 


In discussing the subject of The Relationship of Immigration to 
the Condition of the Laboring Classes in the United States, | want 
to present the matter from the standpoint of a workman. I have 
spent all my life either as a workingman or as an employee of 
workingmen ; hence I have had an unusual opportunity to observe 
the influence of immigration upon the standards of living among 
workingmen. 

At the outset I wish to lay down the fundamental proposition 
that a low standard of living is not compatible with a high race 
development. I have absolutely no prejudice against the immigrant ; 
I have no sympathy with the spirit that has made a slogan of the 
words, “America for the Americans.” While I am an American in 
all that the word implies, I believe that we should welcome to our 
country all the white races from every part of the earth; provided, 
however, that in coming here these immigrants do not lower our 
American standard of living; and provided further, that they be 
admitted only in such numbers as will make it possible to assimilate 
them and bring them up, within a reasonable time, to the standards 
of life and labor which have been established here. 

Those who are familiar with the migration of races from one 
country to another know that in the early history of this Republic 
every healthy immigrant arriving upon our shores was an asset to 
us; but during the past ten or fifteen years immigration has in- 
creased so rapidly and has reached such stupendous proportions 
that many of these immigrants, instead of being assets, are in reality 
liabilities. A man is of value to this country only so long as his 
presence here makes for the betterment of the people and the insti- 
tutions of the country. If more immigrants are admitted than are 
required to fill unoccupied positions, and if, as a consequence, they 
are compelled by their necessities to compete with Americans for 
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positions, and if as a result of such competition the standard of 
living is lowered, then such immigration will not make for either the 
commercial or the moral advancement oi the people of our country. 

During the past ten years 8,515,000 immigrants have been ad- 
mitted to the United States. More people have come to America 
in the past ten years than have gone from one country to another 
heretofore during any one hundred years. In ten years the net 
gain in our population from immigration alone has been nearly 
6,000,000. I submit that notwithstanding the unprecedented de- 
velopment of this country and the unusual opportunities existing 
here, we cannot assimilate five or six million people every ten years. 
Last December, as a result of the most careful investigation, it was 
ascertained that in the United States there were some 2,000,000 
men out of work. At the present time it is safe to say that there 
are still approximately 2,000,000 persons in enforced idleness. Yet, 
in the face of this, during the past three months the emigration 
to this country has been at the rate of 1,000,000 annually. About 
200,000 immigrants have been admitted during this period. They 
have come at a time when 2,000,000 persons, principally Americans, 
are on the streets looking for work. Surely these immigrants, 
arriving under such conditions, contribute nothing to the commer- 
cial, intellectual, or moral advancement of our country or its people. 

We Americans are prone to speak with disrespect of the tramp; 
we characterize him as a “hobo,” and frequently we call him a 
criminal. When I was quite a young boy, I, with many others, 
was thrown out of employment, our places having been given to 
immigrants who would work cheaper. Being unable to secure work 
at a living wage nearer home, | was compelled to travel, walking 
most of the way, nearly 1,500 miles in search of employment. Dur- 
ing this journey I saw hundreds of men walking from place to place 
looking for work, and I have seen them forced to ask for bread. 
In no case did I ever see a man ask for bread without observing 
that the effect upon him was most degrading and demoralizing. In 
begging for food a man’s sense of pride and shame suffers a most 
serious shock, and in time it is entirely destroyed. Finally he be- 
comes accustomed to the new environment and often joins perma- 
nently the army of tramps and mendicants. 

It may not be uninteresting to observe that while looking for 
work myself and during the many years of my activity as a leader 
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of workingmen, | have never seen a newly-arrived immigrant tramp- 
ing the highways seeking employment. On the surface, this state- 
ment may seem to be a tribute to the immigrant; but, as a matter 
of fact, properly interpreted it means that the newly-arrived immi- 
grant has underbid the American workman and secured his job. 
He has sent the American workman “on the road” by taking the 
place he held at a rate of wages lower than the American would 
accept. It may be said in answer that the American should work 
for as low wages as the immigrant; that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. But there is a standard of ethics among American work- 
men which deters them from working for less than the established 
rate; they would rather tramp than reduce the wage scale or lower 
the standard of living. In this position they are right, because 
if they reduced the wage scale to keep themselves employed, it 
would be a question of only a short time before the entire wage 
scale would be lowered and the standard of life and labor among 
all workingmen would deteriorate. 


Conditions in America are not so favorable now for a large > 


immigration as they were years ago. In the early times immigrants 
could be so distributed throughout our cities and rural communities 
that the Americans and those with American standards remained in 
such ascendency that they were able to assimilate the immigrants, 
thus maintaining the standard of living, and no harm was done. 
But during the past twenty years the immigrant has not been dis- 
tributed promiscuously throughout the country; on the contrary, 
he has been colonized, and there are many communities in which 
scarcely a word of English is now spoken. We find in our large 
cities, districts called “Little Hungary,” “Little Italy,” the “Ghetto,” 
and in these colonies the people live practically as they lived in the 
countries from which they came: 

In the coal fields of Pennsylvania, in which mining was formerly 
carried on by Americans, or by English-speaking immigrants, an 
entire transformation has taken place. About thirty-five years ago 
emigrations were started from southern Europe and these men 
were put to work mining coal at one end of the great anthracite 
valley. Those of you who have read the history of the Huns and 
the Vandals and how they overran the countries of Europe, can see 
in Pennsylvania a peaceful repetition of that invasion. Slowly but 
surely these men from southern Europe, coming year by year in 
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ever-increasing numbers, drove before them the miners and mine 

workers who preceded them as workmen in the coal fields. Not a 

i violent blow was struck; not an unlawful act committed; but just 

q as surely as, in the history of nations, one race ever over-ran another, 

I these people from southern Europe over-ran the English-speaking 

i people of the coal fields. They drove them from town to town and { 
from district to district, until the English-speaking miners made 

. their last stand at the upper end of the valley, where mining ceases 

and the coal out-crops. In a few years more they will have disap- 

} peared altogether. They have been driven entirely from their 

homes and the homes of their ancestors. The whole region is now i 

| populated by non-English-speaking people. Cities with a popula- 


tion of 20,000 are just the same as are some of the cities in southern 
| Europe. Children are being reared amidst surroundings which 
i will retard for two or three generations their assimilation and their 
! development into real Americans. 
|) Years ago the child born of foreign parents in this country 
ul lost all characteristics of, even the resemblance to, the race whence 
. he came; he took on the type of the American; but such is not the 
a | case in communities where immigrants are colonized. True, their 
| children are required to go to school and they learn to read and 
| write. Under proper conditions and given a fair chance, they would 
develop rapidly, but the absence of the American standard of living 
| and the American ideals renders it impossible that children in these i 
. districts shall make progress rapidly. The parents of these children 
q grew up in their own countries under conditions dissimilar to the 
q conditions established here; they started to work when they were 
q five or six or seven years of age. It is difficult for them to 
| 


understand the necessity of having their children remain in school 
| until they are fourteen years of age; yet we Americans would regard 
it as an outrage if our children were compelled to work in the 
mines, the mills or the factories before they were fourteen years of 


age. 


The system of colonizing immigrants is not only destructive of 
the standard of living of wage earners, but it is a menace to Amer- 
ican ideals. The American workingmen—and this includes, gen- 
erally speaking, the immigrants now in our country—favor legisla- 
tion which will reduce the number of immigrants seeking admission 
and raise the standard of those who gain admission. This legisla- 
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tion is calculated not only to benefit the Americaii workingman, 
but it is equally in the interest of the immigrant already here. We 
propose that the head tax of four dollars which an immigrant must 
now pay as a condition of being admitted to our country shall be 
increased to twenty dollars, and that it shall be required of a pros- 
pective immigrant that he be able to read or write some section of the 
constitution of the United States, either in our language, or in some 
other language. A law of this kind would not evade or violate 
our treaty obligations with other nations, because it would affect 
all nations alike. I feel sure that a provision of this character 
would not be regarded as revolutionary or radical, and yet it would 
have the effect of excluding thirty-three per cent of those who 
under the present laws seek and secure admission at our ports. 
I believe that we could with safety to ourselves and with broad- 
minded justice to the people of other countries, admit and assimilate 
from 150,000 to 200,000 immigrants each year; but we cannot 
continue, without injury to ourselves, to admit a million people 
every year. Cosmopolitanism, like charity, begins at home; and 
while we must continue, within proper limitations, to be an asylum 
for the oppressed and persecuted people of the world, yet in doing 
this we must be mindful of our obligation to maintain a high 
standard of life, labor, and civilization in our own country, 
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RACE PROGRESS AND IMMIGRATION 


By Z. RIPLEy, 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


The first impression from comparison of our original Anglo- 
Saxon ancestry in America with the motley throng now pouring in 
upon us is not cheering. Most of the pioneers in early days were 
untutored but intelligent, rude but virile, lawless, perhaps, but inde- 
pendent freemen. They were largely of one ethnic stock or, at ail 
events, a combination of the best strains. The horde now descend- 
ing upon our shores is densely ignorant, yet dull and superstitious 
withal ; lawless, with a disposition to criminality; servile for genera- 
tions, without conception of political rights. It seems a hopeless 
task to cope with them, to assimilate them with our present native- 
born population. Yet there are distinctly encouraging features about 
it all. 

These people in the main have excellent physical qualities, in 
spite of unfavorable environments and political oppression for gen- 
erations. No finer physical types than the peasantry of Austria- 
Hungary are to be found in Europe. The Italians, with an out-ot- 
door life and proper food, are not weaklings. Nor is even the 
stunted and sedentary Jew—the third great element in our present 
immigrant horde—an unfavorable vital specimen. Their careful 
religious regulations have produced in them a longevity even under 
the most unfavorable environments, exceeding that of any other 
large group of the people of Europe. Even to-day, under normal 
conditions, a rough process of selection is at work to bring the 
better types to our shores. We receive in the main the best, the 
most progressive and alert of the peasantry and lower classes which 
these new lands, recently tapped, are able to offer. This is a 
feature of no mean importance to begin with. 

The great problem for us in dealing with these immigrants is 
not that of their nature, but of their nurture. Barring artificial 
selection by steamship companies and the police, we need not com- 
plain in the main of the physique of the new arrivals. Our care 
should be to protect and improve that bodily condition or, at least, 
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to minimize the influences which tend to depress it. We need the 
manual labor of these people. But we must not use them up or 
permit their vitality to be unduly sapped. They are fellow passen- 
gers on our ship of state; and the health of the nation depends 
upon the preservation of the vitality of the lower classes. This is 
especially needful under modern conditions of congestion of popu- 
lation in great cities. 

The preservation and upbuilding of the physique of these people 
is, moreover, distinctly an economic problem. It naturally sepa- 
rates into two parts. One is the proper feeding and housing of the 
present generation, the protection of a minimum standard of living; 
the other, and more potent factor, is provision for the next genera- 
tion. This means primarily the preservation of sound conditions of 
home life. This is the only safeguard for the future. The most 
alarming feature of the vital condition of the immigrant class to- 
day is the threatening effect upon the birth rate and at the same 
time upon the vitality of those who are born—of the pressure of 
industrial life upon the family. The presence of large numbers of 
adult unmarried men of the lower class in any community inevitably 
leads to immorality. A vicious youth too often means not only a 
small number of offspring, but a tainted one as well. The sudden 
change of environment is upsetting enough to immigrant youth under 
any circumstances. When to this is added a prolonged bachelorhood 
because of the high cost of living, and especially of rent, the danger 
is increased many fold. Perhaps the most serious aspect of the 
physical problem before us is that of postponed marriage. Some of 
the evidence under this head I have set forth in statistical fashion in 
a recent number of the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain. The material is hardly suitable for presenta- 
tion at this time. But it is important that public attention should be 
turned to it as an outgrowth of our present economic conditions. 

The significance of the rapidly increasing immigration from 
Europe in recent years is vastly enhanced in the United States by 
a powerful process of social selection. Racial heterogeneity, due 
to the direct influx of foreigners in large numbers, is aggravated by 
their relatively high rate of reproduction after arrival; and in maiy 
instances by their surprisingly sustained tenacity of life, greatly 
exceeding that of the native-born American. Relative submergence 
of the domestic Anglo-Saxon stock is strongly indicated for the 
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future. “Race suicide,’ marked by a low and declining birth rate, 
as is well known, is a world-wide social phenomenon of the present 
day. Nor is it by any means confined solely to the so-called upper 
classes. It is so notably a characteristic of democratic communities 
that it may be regarded as almost a direct concomitant of equality 
of opportunity among men. To this tendency the United States 
is no exception; in fact, together with the Australian common- 
wealths, it affords one of the most striking illustrations of present- 
day social forces. Owing to the absence of reliable data, it is im- 
possible to state what the actual birth rate of the United States as 
a whole may be. But for certain commonwealths the statistical 
information is ample and accurate. From this evidence it appears 
that, for those communities at least to which the European immi- 
grant resorts in largest numbers, the birth rate is almost the lowest 
in the world. France and Ireland, alone among the great nations 
of the earth, stand lower in the scale. This relativity is shown by 
the following table, giving the number of births in each case per 
thousand of population; 


BirtH Rate (APPROXIMATE). 


* 36 
England, Scotland, Norway, Denmark ......... 30 
Massachusetts, Michigan 25 
Connecticut, Rhode Island ................0.00: 24 


This crude birth rate, of course, is subject to several technical 
corrections, and should not be taken at its full face value. More- 
over, it may be unfair to generalize for the entire rural West and 
South, from the data for densely populated communities. Yet, 
as has been observed, it is in our thickly settled Eastern states that 
the newer type of immigrant tends to settle. Consequently, it is 
the birth rate in these states, as compared with that of the new- 
comer, upon which racial survival will ultimately depend. 
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The birth rate in the United States in the days of its Angio- 
Saxon youth was one of the highest in the world. The best of 
authority traces the beginning of its decline to the first appearance, 
about 1850, of immigration on a large scale. Our great philosopher, 
Benjamin Franklin, estimated six children to a normal American 
family in his day. The average at the present time is slightly 
above two. For 1900 it is calculated that there are only about three- 
fourths as many children to potential mothers in America as there 
were forty years ago. For Massachusetts, were the old rate of 
the middle of the century sustained, there would be 15,000 more 
births yearly than now occur. In the course of a century the 
proportion of our entire population, consisting of children under 
the age of ten, has fallen from one-third to one-quarter. This, 
for the whole United States, is equivalent to the loss of about 
7,000,000 children. So alarming has this phenomenon of the falling 
birth rate become in the Australian colonies, that in New South 
Wales a special governmental commission has voluminously reported 
upon the subject. It is estimated that there has been a decline of 
about one-third in the fruitfulness of the people in fifteen years. 
New Zealand even complains of the lack of children to fill her 
schools. The facts concerning the stagnation, nay even the retro- 
gression of the population of France, are too well known to need 
description. But in these other countries, the problem is relatively 
simple, as compared with our own. Their populations are homo- 
geneous, and ethnically at least, are all subject to these social tenden- 
cies to the same degree. With us the danger lies in the fact that 
this low and declining birth rate is primarily confined to the Anglo- 
Saxon contingent. The immigrant European horde, until recently 
at least, has continued to reproduce upon our soil with well sus- 
tained energy. 

Baldly stated, the birth rate among the foreign-born in Massa- 
chusetts is about three times that of the native-born. Childless 
marriages are one-third less frequent. This somewhat exaggerates 
the contrast, because of differing conditions as to age and sex in 
the two classes. The difference, nevertheless, is very great. Kuczyn- 
ski has made detailed investigations as to the relative fecundity of 
different racial groups. The fruitfulness of English-Canadian 
women in Massachusetts is twice that of the Massachusetts born ; 
of the Germans and Scandinavians it is two-and-a-half times as 
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great; of the French-Canadians it is thrice; and of the Portuguese 
four times. Even among the Irish, who are characterized nowadays 
everywhere by a low birth rate, the fruitfulness of the women is 
fifty per cent. greater than for the Massachusetts native-born. The 
reasons for this relatively low fecundity of the domestic stock are, 
of course, much the same as in Australia and in France. But with 
us, it is as well the “poor white” among the New England hills or 
in the Southern states as the town dweller, who appears content 
with few children or none. The foreign immigrant marries early 
and children continue to come until much later in life than among 
the native-born. It may make all the difference between an increas- 
ing or declining population whether the average age of marriage 
is twenty years or twenty-nine years. The contrast between the 
Anglo-Saxon stock and its rivals for supremacy may be stated in 
another way. Whereas only about one-ninth of the married women 
among the French-Canadians, Irish and Germans are childless ; the 
proportion among the American-born and the English-Canadians is 
as high as one in five. A century ago about two per cent. of barren 
marriages was the rule. Is it any wonder that serious students 
contemplate the racial future of Anglo-Saxon America with some 
concern? They have witnessed the passing of the American Indian 
and the buffalo, and now they query as to how long the Anglo- 
Saxon may be able to survive. 

On the other hand, evidence is not lacking to show that in the 
second generation of these immigrant peoples, a sharp and consider- 
able, nay, in some cases, a truly alarming decrease in fruitfulness 
occurs. The crucial time among all our newcomers from Europe 
has always been this second generation. The old customary ties and 
usages have been abruptly sundered, and new associations, restraints 
and responsibilities have not yet been formed. Particularly is this 
true of the forces of family discipline and religion, as has already 
been observed. Until the coming of the Hun, the Italian and the 
Slav, at least, it has been among the second generation of foreigners 
in America, rather than among the raw immigrants, that criminality 
has been most prevalent. And it is now becoming evident that it 
is this second generation in which the influence of democracy and 
of novel opportunity makes itself apparent in the sharp decline 
of fecundity.’ 


'This topic is more fully treated by the author in the Iluxley Memorial Lecture 
before the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain; published in its 
Journal, Dec. 1908. 
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Another feature of the physical side of this problem is the 
effect of intermixture of these various peoples upon the future 
population of the United States. It is inevitable that they should 
intermarry, and it is best that it should be so. One cannot contem- 
plate without deep concern a future in which we should be divided 
permanently into groups of different nationalities, each preserving 
a large measure of its individuality intact. Such a state of affairs 
has for years been the curse of Austria-Hungary and the Balkan 
States. There must be a gradual amalgamation; in time even com- 
prehending all the various peoples of Europe within our borders. 
That the lines should best remain sharply drawn between the white 
and the yellow and black races is, however, equally clear. The evi- 
dence as to the effect of such crossing of different European types 
is meagre. In a measure we must fall back upon general considera- 
tions. Going back far enough, it is clear that all the peoples of 
Europe are a hodge-podge of different stocks. Take Italy, for 
example. In The Races of Europe | have shown in detail how the 
people of this little country are compounded of two racial stocks, 
as different in physical type as the poles. These two stocks are 
almost pure in the north and the south, respectively. They are 
indissolubly intermingled all through the middle provinces. Shall 
any one dare to affirm that the peasantry about Rome are inferior 
in any way to those of Piedmont or Sicily? It would be a most 
difficult task to prove it. 

In addition to this sort of general evidence there is material 
of a more definite kind. Who among distinguished men have an 
ancestry of a mongrel sort?) A number of brilliant instances can 
be cited. The most extreme, of course, is Alexandre Dumas, in 
whom West Indian negro blood did not prevent his attainment of 
great distinction. But our evidence need not be so radical as this. 
Crosses between white and black races are seldom successful, physi- 
cally at least. One can never be sure how far this is due to social 
causes. But in cases of crossing between different branches of the 
white races no such detrimental social or economic influences are 
brought into play. Alexander Hamilton was certainly a brilliant 
example of intermarriage between French and English stock. In 
the same group may be classed such notable men as Du Maurier 
and St. Gaudens. Dante Gabrielle Rossetti stands for a still greater 
strain of the bonds of nationality. In the union of Greek and 
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Irish blood in Lafcadio Hearn we have as rare an exotic physically 
as he was an unusual intellectual product. It would be interesting 
to gather evidence of this sort widely, but these few examples show 
that intermixture is, at all events, not destructive in its effects. The 
present tendency of the Irish women among us to intermarry with 
| all sorts and conditions of men, even of the Mediterranean stocks, | 
may be watched with interest in this same connection. 
| The mental and moral nurture of these immigrants is of equal 
importance with their physical preservation—to the native-born 
American it is of even more concern. For, although we might con- 
| ceivably struggle along under the economic burden of an overload 
| of physically defective people among us, the very existence of the 
republic as a political and social unit is threatened by any deteriora- 
tion of the mental and moral character of the lower classes. If 
we permit these people to come in order to hew our wood and draw 
| our water we must in our own selfish interest assume the added 
| responsibility of caring for their minds and souls. This means the 
| adoption of an active programme of social betterment. Such a ' 
a programme is, of course, of primary importance for the children and | 


WW young people. It is in this class that the University Settlements, 
_ like Hull House in Chicago, and the South End House, in Boston, 
1 are doing their best work. There must be more and better schools, 
i with such radical innovations as lunches for the small children, as 
| are now in practice provided in several places. The factory laws in 
| especial must be adjusted to fit the school laws. Persons of tender 
i age must be protected from the greed alike of employer and of selfish 
parents. Humane regulation of hours, provisions for decency, sani- 
tation and safety must be enforced by law. This is already, of 
course, done in the more progressive states, like Massachusetts, New | 
York and Illinois. But a social programme for the young people 
must go beyond this point. It must include parks and playgrounds 
in the congested immigrant districts, as well as public baths and open- 
) air gymnasia. The libraries must be adjusted to the needs of the 
i young as well. They must devote their attention not to the supply 
} of the latest fiction to childless American women, but rather to the 
development of neighborhood reading rooms, children’s departments. 
| and like endeavors. Uplifting influences of these sorts to meet the 
needs of the women and children of the immigrant classes are im- 
perative as a safeguard for our own political existence. Of course, 
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it will be expensive to do all these things. But so are hospitals, 
almshouses, prisons and asylums expensive. It is surely the part of 
wisdom to submit to taxation for the prevention rather than for the 
cure of social evils. 

What of the social programme for adult immigrant men. Not 
seeming or shrewd philanthropy, not autocratic welfare work, aimed 
to bind the workman to his job, like the old Pullman establish- 
ment or too many of the newer elaborate programmes, are what 
is needed. Opportunity for self help and improvement should be 
the aim. This opportunity should meet three distinct needs of 
the individual. The first is that of decent housing at a reasonable 


price. The family as a social unit is absolutely dependent upon 


this condition. This by implication means adequate transportation 
and the strict regulation of public service companies. 

The second opportunity which must be kept open to the immi- 
grant is that of self help by organization. The trade union, stripped 
of certain of its notorious objectionable features, has been one of 
the greatest factors in the advancement of the working classes in 
the last century. It is to a far greater degree than is ordinarily 
suspected a social and benevolent organization. Full scope for the 
development of the beneficent aspects of the trade union must be 
afforded under the law, with especial view to the protection of 
the individual members against unreasonable coercion by majority 
rule. The problems of minority rights in trade unions and indus- 
trial corporations are akin in many respects. 

The third opportunity which must be held open to the immi- 
grant is that of thrift and provision for sickness and old age. This 
does not mean simply savings banks; it should extend to reasonable 
facilities for insurance. The state need not directly intervené, other 
than to set up agencies, such as have recently been offered in Massa- 
chusetts, through which the poor may secure insurance as cheaply 
as the rich. The elimination of the wasteful private industrial 
insurance companies must be followed by the substitution of other 
means by responsible agencies, either the state or private organiza- 
tions under strict public supervision. The rights of the individual 
against industrial loss must form a part of our social programme. 
One of the intolerable evils of the day, except in a few progressive 
States, is the unfair imposition of the entire loss in industrial acci- 
dents upon the working classes. The United States in this regard is 
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a full generation behind the principal countries of Europe. It is 
high time that other states awakened to a sense of their responsi- 
bilities and adopted the beneficent laws for employer’s liability now 
in force in Massachusetts and New York. For even these states are 
a full stage behind Great Britain and Germany in securing a fair 
distribution of industrial losses between master and servant. 

The highest obligation imposed upon the Anglo-Saxon by the 
presence of the alien in America is that of political and social virtue. 
The lesson must be afforded from above, that wealth is the reward 
of intelligent industry and thrift, and not of graft and greed. It 
must be made plain that progress results from the subjection by 


. man of the forces of nature and not from the oppression by many 


of his fellow men. Social ostracism should be visited upon the 
successful but unscrupulous financier or delinquent director of cor- 
porations as it is visited upon the ordinary criminal of the lower 
classes. Political corruption by corporations desiring to control 
legislative bodies is as great, it not a greater, menace to our social 
welfare to-day than is the personal violence of the highwayman. To 
point this lesson has been the lasting service of Theodore Roosevelt 
as President of the United States. 

It is imperative also that the courts be kept free to dispense 
even-handed justice. The dishonest director must be brought to 
account as strictly as the conniving business agent of trade unions. 
It is undeniable that the popular distrust of our judiciary is a 
distinct source of social unrest. The injunction as a weapon of 
defense for the employer is not applied in too many cases with entire 
impartiality, and the immigrant, all too suspicious of governmental 
agencies as a result of generations of oppression in Europe, is the 
first to be inoculated with this distrust. 

It is of the utmost importance that the fullest allegiance of our 
immigrant population to the state should be awakened and main- 
tained. No better political ideal to command their loyalty can be 
imagined than the description of Athens put by Thucydides into 
the mouth of Pericles in order to account for the love and devotion 
of her citizens to her welfare: “She wishes all to be equal before 
the law; she gives liberty; keeps open to everybody the path of 
distinction ; maintains public order and judicial authority; protects 
the weak, and gives to all her citizens entertainments which educate 
the soul.” 
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THE CLINICAL STUDY AND TREATMENT OF NORMAL 
AND ABNORMAL DEVELOPMENT 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


By LicgutNer Wirmer, Pu.D., 
Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


I have said to the president of the American Academy that I would 
demonstrate for the benefit of the members of the Academy, the nature of 
the work which is being conducted here under the caption of the Psycho- 
logical Clinic. 

In the time at our disposal it will be impossible for me to give you more 
than a very superficial view. Some of you doubtless are interested in the 
scientific aspects of the problem. You would like to know what a psychol- 
ogist is doing, what are the tests which he applies. This phase of the work 
i shall not be able to demonstrate. The tests which I shall make here this 
morning are very simple indeed, and are intended merely to put before you 
a few of the multifarious aspects of the problems with which we have to 
deal. They will have the purpose of making you acquainted with some of the 
physical and mental characteristics of the children in whom we are interested. 
I am going to proceed this morning just as I would in an ordinary clinic. 

This little girl, whom I know quite well, has consented to come here 
this morning and make one or two of these simple tests. 

(Professor Witmer takes the form board, which is a shallow oblong tray 
of light oak, having depressions of various shapes in its surface, into which 
fit ten blocks of dark walnut shaped like the depressions,—a square, circle, 
triangle, star, cross, semi-circle, and so on. He removes the blocks from 
their places and throws them on the table.) 

Q. IT am going to give you a new name this morning; you are going to be 
called Gertrude. What is your name going to be this morning? 

A. Gertrude. 

Q. Now if IT make a mistake and call you by any other name, don’t you 
answer. Gertrude, will you put these blocks back again? Do it just as 
quickly as you can. 

It is an extremely simple test, but a very valuable one for those on the 
border line between normality and abnormality. The fact that she uses her 
vision and hands co-ordinately and without hesitation is proof enough in 
my opinion that the child is of approximately normal intelligence. Now I 
am going to ask a few questions. 

Q. What is that (showing Gertrude a doll)? 

A. A doll. 
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Q. What is that (showing her a toy dog) ? 

A. ‘That is a dog. 

Q. Have you a dog yourself? 

A. No. 

(Miss Elliott and Fannie enter, and the former is warmly greeted by 
Gertrude. ) 

This demonstration is just as important a disclosure of character as any 
test we may give. 

Fannie, you take those blocks out (spoken in a low tone). 

This child is deaf. I was lowering my tone in order to bring out that fact, 
She seems to be hearing quite well this morning, Miss Elliott. 

(Miss Elliott.) Some days she can hear very well, and sometimes not so 
well. Sometimes it is normal. 

It seems very nearly normal to-day. 

(Miss Elliott.) In this kind of weather you might say it is all right. 

Fannie, take up the doll for me. (Repeated louder and louder.) 

Pick up the doll. (She does so.) Sit down in your chair. (She does so.) 

Her hearing is very much better this morning than it usually appears 
to be. 

Fannie, would you be willing to read a little for us? I do not know 
whether you have this reader in your school. 

(Fannie reads.) See—my doll’s—fi.nny-—carriage. 

She has a lisping voice, that is a defect of articulation. 

(Fannie reads.) I—have—brought—the—doll—with—me. 

That will do Fannie, much obliged. 

I want to say that the appearance of this child here before this large 
assembly, her ability to read before you, is really surprising to me. When I 
first saw this child about two years ago, she was one of the shyest children 
I have ever encountered, in fact part of her trouble was shyness. That 
shyness was bred of continued failure, without any doubt, and the reason 
this child is able to appear here this morning and read a few sentences, 
meagre as the performance may appear to you for a child of her age, is due 
to the fact that she has had the encouragement of success; she has been shown 
that she is «ble to do something. 

Another cause of shyness was deafness. Originally her hearing was 
about one-fourth normal, perhaps worse than that. To-day it has consider- 
ably improved. Defective hearing produces shyness. 

Defective hearing also produces other characteristics which were marked. 
in this child—sullenness and stubbornness. It was at first impossible for us, 
even in the quiet of the recitation room, with only one or two children, to 
get anything out of her at all. 

These fits of sullenness and stubbornness were pathological, in the sense 
that they would come on apparently without sufficiest cause, and would 
persist for half an hour or an hour. They were overcome simply through 
improvement in physical condition, and through subjection to the proper kind 
of educational treatment. T mention the fact because I want you to observe 
her actions here this morning. She is apparently a perfectly self-possessed 
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child, not at all shy, not at all sullen. The first time I ever showed this child 
at a clinic of this kind, she positively refused to do anything. She is the 
kind of child who, in the public school, if sent to the principal simply sits 
down in a chair or stands absolutely sullen, refusing to snswer any question. 

Now young man (turning to the boy R. S.), T am going to give you 
something very easy to do. T am going to ask you to read something for me. 
(The boy reads very low and hesitatingly. The children are then all sent out 
of the room.) 

I am going to speak to you about these three children, Gertrude, Fannie, 
and the boy R. S. The boy you saw last is a child who is in course of treat- 
ment here. This morning is the second time I have seen him. The first 
time he came here was April the tenth. He came with,a statement from the 
principal of the school which he was attending, that he was about to be 
expelled from that school or sent to truant school because of persistent 
stubbornness. The statement was also made that he is extremely backward 
in his studies. 

He is an overgrown boy of twelve years of age. He is only in the third 
school year, so he has lost three years of the invaluable six or eight years of 
school life. He is not likely to get into the high school until he is eighteen, 
so he will undoubtedly be cut short in his educational work. This boy comes 
to the Psychological Clinic with the request that I find out what is the 
matter with him, and send some report to the principal and to his teacher. 
He is brought to me by his mother, who is perfectly willing to give a com- 
plete history. She has a family consisting of a number of girls. This is the 
first and only boy. Apparently she has always had trouble with him. She 
is one of those women who are always voluble about their troubles, and in 
his presence she tells how bad and obstinate he is,—practically giving up the 
task of discipline before her twelve-year-old boy. She cannot manage him 
any longer. This boy as T saw him for half an hour, does not appear to me 
to be a child who could be suspected of mental enfecblement, and does not 
look or behave to me like a boy who would be especially difficult to manage. 

When a boy comes into the school and manifests obstinacy there, we 
must remember that his behavior is in large part a product of his home 
treatment. The discipline of the child should begin the day he is born, and 
many children show lack of discipline in the schools when eight, fifteen, or 
perhaps twenty years old, because the initial lack of discipline was in the 
first, second, or third year of the child’s life. These problems are being 
turned over to the schools. The home is practically asking the school to 
remedy its defects. We must assist the home in the better training and 
disciplining of these children before and after they enter school. Part of our 
work must be to send a competent social worker or teacher into the home. 

This mother is perfectly willing to learn. Whether she is competent to 
learn T do not know. Perhaps she will be very resistive of an education, as 
many mothers are, but we must try to do it, and undoubtedly we shall find 
some who can be instructed and assisted. The usual fault is too much affec- 
tion or too much and ill-advised discipline. Now we see in this hoy certain 
marks or signs which suggest the advisability of suspending judgment for a 
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while. He is an extremly shy boy, and I wished to say very little about him 
in his presence, nor did I desire to put him to any test. His heart was beating 
violently, without a doubt, while he was in the room, and I did not wish to 
increase the strain in any way, so I let him go quickly. 

This boy I suspected of having adenoids. I sent him over to the Uni- 
versity Hospital, where a physician diagnosed the presence of adenoids, and 
on Monday morning he will be operated on for them. In addition he was 
sent to the medical dispensary, and in this work I may say that we are 
assisted greatly by Miss Ogilvie, who has charge of the social service de- 
partment of the University Hospital. When we tell a parent or a teacher 
to take a child to a medical dispensary for adenoids or medical treatment, we 
have not assured ourselves that the proper treatment will be accorded to the 
child. We must follow the child into the dispensary and see that the child 
really gets the necessary attention. It is a question of time on the physician's 
part. He is overloaded with work in most dispensaries, and the very child 
for whom we think it is most important that he should give time and atten- 
tion, is sometimes the child who may be brushed aside. If I suspect adenoids, 
and I get a negative report from one dispensary, I sometimes send him to 
another. Corroborative opinions are particularly necessary where one sus- 
pects defective action of the internal organs. It is easy to have adenoids 
diagnosed and cut out, but it is extremely difficult to find anyone who will 
make a careful investigation where there is some chronic digestive trouble, 
and who will give the prolonged and careful treatment which is required in 
these cases. 

This boy seems to be on the verge of going to destruction. He is obsti- 
nate, likely to be thrown out of school. He is overgrown, precocious physi- 
cally. He is already beyond the control of his family. I would say that his 
condition is just as critical as that of a patient who must be operated upon 
for appendicitis. Some do not think so. It is a chronic state; he is not 
going to suffer particularly to-day, to-morrow, or within five years possibly. 
Nevertheless it is critical, if we are interested in his taking the narrow path 
in preference to the broad road. We must see, therefore, that these children 
obtain the kind of medical treatment which we believe necessary for them. 
This child is reported from the University Hospital to have a mild myocar- 
ditis, and an arhythmia of the heart, a fibroid lesion of the heart perhaps not 
active at the present time. 

The redness of the hands was evidence to me of some circulatory dis- 
turbance. I am not a physician. I never diagnose,—not even a case of 
defective vision. My work is simply to find out what are the danger signs 
displayed in the child’s mental and physical make-up, and when I find these 
danger signs there, I send the child to medical experts for diagnosis and 
treatment. If it would not overload the dispensaries, I should send every 
child for a thorough medical examination of eyes, ears, nose and throat, 
nervous system and internal organs. 

This boy may be a moral degenerate for all I know at the present minute, 
and my work in a large number of cases means suspended judgment for a 
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time. Trust nobody's report of what the child has been like. One must rely 
chiefly on what can be found from direct observation and examination. 

This other child, Gertrude, is a very interesting case illustrating just this 
particular point. She was brought to the clinic one morning by Miss Cam- 
pion, a representative of the Children’s Aid Society in this city. She had 
previously told me that the child came from a county poor-house in the state ; 
that she had been brought by the authorities of that county to the city of 
Philadelphia with the statement that she was a menace to the other inmates 
of the institution. 

In the care of the Children’s Aid Society, the child had been placed in a 
hospital in this city, and the report from the hospital was that the child was 
a danger to the other children and they wanted to get rid of her as soon as 
they could. At the time I first saw her, the child was living in a boarding 
house in this city, being boarded out by the Children’s Aid Society, and the 
report was made that the woman in charge of the boarding house found it 
necessary to give the child valerian every day in order to keep her quiet. 
Gertrude was subject to outbursts of passion, in which she was dangerous to 
other children of her own age or older, and to adults. With little children 
the statement was made that she was usually kind, and Miss Campion herself 
made the same observation. 

There was a report from a physician who had examined the child, which 
warned the Children’s Aid against putting her with normal children, and the 
question was put to me whether I thought there was any likelihood that the 
care of this child could ever be confided to some family who might be willing 
to take her for adoption. On her history, no society would be justified in 
getting anyone to look after the child. When Gertrude first came into the 
clinic, I felt that this was a case I could dispose of in a moment. T then had 
before me the physical picture of degeneracy, and at times,—I do not know 
whether you felt so this morning,—the child’s appearance is such that one 
could easily suspect her of mental and moral degeneracy. But when you 
receive a report like the reports spread about this child, you may be sure your 
interpretation of what you see in her face will tend to substantiate the reports. 
Fifteen minutes’ examination showed me that I had to deal with a child not 
mentally deficient, but rather above than below ordinary mentality. Subse- 
quent observation has confirmed that judgment. 

I came to the conclusion that any retardation the child showed in her 
school work (and she was retarded —she cannot really read at the present 
time), was simply due to the fact that she had not been educated. Why, I am 
not able to say, but it is lack of education, not lack of ability. 

As to the existence of moral symptoms, no examination of fifteen minutes 
can be conclusive. I simply said, “I will have to keep the child under obser- 
vation.” 1 put her with a woman in whom I had confidence, in order to try 
her out. Miss Campion succeeded in raising the money for the child’s sup- 
port. After she had been ten days in this house, living with the little girl 
Fannie, not being a serious menace but nevertheless rather troublesome,—she 
was entered in the first grade of a public school. She staved in that grade 
two months, but did not get on particularly well. The principal reported that 
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she was troublesome and required too much individual care from the teacher 
of the grade who had charge of her. 

I then took the child into the Hospital School, where she has been for 
five weeks. She is a source of great trouble to us. She is the most expen- 
sive child in the school, in the sense that she takes more of the time of the 
people who are taking care of those children, than do the others, and the 
reason, in my opinion, that she is so difficult to handle is because she is so 
normal. IT am ready to be shown that | have made a mistake in this case, 
but I believe T have ninety-nine chances out of a hundred of being right. Of 
course, | am expressing a prognosis, and a prognosis in regard to a child’s 
mental and mora! future is a risky thing to make, even for a normal child. 
But I say this child is normal mentally and normal morally, and I think she 
has the stuff in her to make it possible for her to develop into something worth 
while. For that very reason, she is difficult to handle in the institutions 
in which it has pleased society to place her. The child has fight in her. 
She has been fighting like a rat in a corner. Now your institution child, the 
one who does nicely, is the one who stays where he is put,—apathetic, a nice 
child. He is the cheapest child the institutions can possibly handle; he does 
not require any individual attention. 

This child will not stay where she is put. She is very troublesome, always 
up to something. The more you punish her with violence, the more obstinate 
and stubborn she becomes. 

This child has good concentration of attention. When she is interested 
in a bicycle or roller-skates, she has that on her mind and nothing else. That 
is what we want in education. If used in the right way and developed in the 
right direction, you have something which you will never have in the child 
who is willing to take up one thing as well as another. 

Gertrude is also an extremely imaginative child. While taking her to 
school one day, she said to my assistant, “Everybody spoils me very much. I 
suppose that is the reason [| am so much trouble.” Now if any child had 
not been spoiled, this one had not, except entirely in the wrong sense of the 
word. For all I know, she may think she is some little princess. She cer- 
tainly manifests intense imagination. Thus she walked lame for two or three 
days at one time, imitating another child in the school, until she was put to 
bed, which cured her lameness. You saw how well she did here. She entered 
into the spirit of the occasion and did this work well. T can take a splendid 
photograph of this child, because she has perfect lack of self-consciousness. 
She would make a good actress. At the same time she is very emotional and 
responsive. You saw how she greeted Miss Elliott. She would have greeted 
Fannie in the same way except for the fact that she has been told she must 
leave Fannie completely alone. 

Now this child is suffering from what I suppose may be called physical 
degeneracy. She has a few very slight, but yet noticeable marks of the 
effects of an infectious disease, probably congenital, from which she has recov- 
ered, but the effects of which have not been entirely outgrown. This is a 
physical handicap of a slight sort which the child will probably carry more or 
less through life. She cannot help it. It is due to the sins and misfortunes 
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of her father and mother, but for the rest it remains for society to repair 
that damage, and at the same time to see that this child has a chance in an 
environment that is suitable for her development. 

The other case, Fannie, is the one that I selected for presentation here 
because it brings up in specific form the social and economic issue. Here is 
a child, one of seven, of Russian Jewish parentage, living in two or three 
rooms, brought out here to the clinic two years ago by Miss Stanley, head 
school nurse in this city. “Is the child feeble-minded?” That was the ques- 
tion, practically, which was asked of me. She had been two years in the first 
grade and had made no progress, and there was no chance of her being 
advanced into the grade above. “Is she feeble-minded?” It appeared to me 
that whatever the answer to that question might be, the first thing in impor- 
tance was that the child was deaf. She could not hear my questions unless 
I had her right close to me and yelled in her ear. The next thing in impor- 
tance was adenoids. The next, that she was suffering from insufficient and 
improper food. 

Now what are you going to do with a case of this sort? For two years 
I have had her under observation. I take a case of this sort for the purpose 
of illustration. I do not expect ever to have another case like Fannie. It is 
too expensive, for one thing. But I do expect to finish up with this case and 
place it before the community as an illustration of what can be done in certain 
cases. Here is one of a large number of children. At eight years of age 
this child was already hit, knocked out by the social and economic environ- 
ment into which she had been born. Insufficient food and bad air gave her 
adenoids. The adenoids gave her middle ear disease, and middle ear disease 
made her deaf. The deafness has been largely corrected, but the child is 
still deaf. To-day it is surprising to me how well she hears, and it has 
encouraged me to think that her hearing may be restored to normal, but 1 
have always been very doubtful about that. More than this, the child has 
been of the greatest interest and stimulus to me from the psychological 
standpoint. In making out the mental status of a child we have to deal, in 
the first place, with the senses and activities of the child. For one thing, 
Fannie lacked the sense of hearing, and she lacked articulation. 

We found the first Christmas she was with us, that this eight and a half 
years’ old child did not know the word “bird.” and was absurdly ignorant in 
many other respects, not because she was feeble-minded, but simply because 
she was deaf. Feeble articulation increased her deafness for words. The 
sensory and motor sides must be corrected simultaneously. 

Every child has a group of,—instincts is about all we can call them,— 
traits of character if you choose. These traits of character are a result of the 
development of the child’s nervous system. We cannot say whether they are 
inherited or not. They come into the child as a part of the general inheri- 
tance. Imitation is one such instinct; curiosity is another; affection is 
another. This child, when she came to us, had no affection; she was sullen 
and apathetic; she was stubborn. showed no signs of vanity, and no imitation, 
--a sort of cabbage which vou might have around in your garden. 

It was not psychological treatment that was required by this child. 
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What was needed was psychological insight in the person who was handling 
this child, but more than anything else in the world she needed good food. 
That is what helped to bring her up. She wanted something in her stomach 
which she could put into her nervous system so that it could grow. Where 
are you going to get it? I do not know. That is for an Academy like yours 
to decide. Do not bring social problems like this to the Psychological Labora- 
tory. They do not belong here. The problem is an economic one and must be 
solved outside. I may be able to put this problem clearly before the commu- 
nity, in order to show that we must reconstruct the community before we can 
make many a child’s mind develop in the proper way. 

Fannie, when she came to us, knew nothing at all about affection. When 
she saw another child cry because she was homesick, Fannie only laughed in 
the most silly, idiotic way. This was an odd phenomenon. When she was 
petted, she laughed in the same silly way. At the present time Fannie is one 
of the most affectionate and demonstrative of children. She is still shy, 
though. Since she has had clothing and fairly good food she has vanity. 
Vanity is a most important instinct, both in the man and in the woman. 

Take the other child, Gertrude, for instance. Gertrude would go to 
school washed up, nice and clean, her gloves tied to her coat, and she would 
come home looking as if a cyclone had struck her. She would not take care 
of her clothes. In a rich home they would be taken care of for her. It 
would not be serious in a rich home, but it is serious when you are trying 
your level best to have her supported at all. But this trait of character should 
not be used to misjudge the poor child. When we gave her a room, good 
clothes, and a bureau to put the clothes in, there was no child in the place 
who took better care of her clothes,—that is, her good clothes; she does not 
take much care of the others; she knows the difference. Gertrude has good 
taste. She can tell whether she likes a woman's hat, and she can tell you 
why she likes it. At least that is what the teachers report. I have not had 
any conversation with her on the subject. 

I want now to say a word or two in regard to the general aspects of our 
work here. I began what I call the Psychological Clinic in 1896. I now use 
the term “psychological clinic” in three senses. The Psychological Clinic, or 
dispensary, is a place I have down stairs here. On certain days I am on hand 
to see children who are sent to us. We try to find out what is wrong, and 
we send the child to the proper agencies. What we need more than anything 
else is a number of efficient social workers who will go into the home and 
show how things should be done, and see that the child goes through the 
medical dispensaries. 

Out of this work has come the Ilospital School. That is to say, in the 
case of certain children like Gertrude, there is no means of finding out what 
the child’s mental and moral status is unless you have had her under observa- 
tion with the right kind of environment and with competent persons. 

If the Psychological Clinic is going to do a large measure of service, it 
must do it through its education of the entire community. Tt must, through 
the reporting of its work and the development of an educational department 
in connection with a university like this, be able to give instruction to those 
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who will subsequently continue the work. For that reason I employed the 
term Psychological Clinic as the title of a journal which I started some two 
vears ago, which is growing to be an extremely important factor in the 
development of this work. I must get reports of the work which we are 
doing here sent out into the world, and I must try to get people from 
outside to send reports in to me, so that there may be an interchange of 
experience and opinion. In this current number of the journal there are two 
extremely valuable and important articles, both by teachers of special classes. 
If we can once get the teacher of the special class to become articulate—not 
only to do good work, but to talk about it,—if we can get such teachers to 
study their cases just as a physician studies and reports his cases, I think we 
shall have gone a long way towards solving the problem. 

The psychological laboratory which will solve the problem is either the 
school room or the social settlement. If we can put the right people in to do 
the work, and then see that we get the right kind of reports of what they 
are doing, I shall feel that this work has at least been put upon a basis where 
it is likely to achieve results of some importance. 

Thre Psychological Clinic in the third use of the term is a course of 
lectures and demonstrations similar to the one I have given you to-day. Once 
a week, on Saturday mornings, I give a lecture at which I bring children here, 
present them to the class, and then talk about the situation, the kind of treat- 
ment indicated, the results of treatment in progress, etc. This is the educa- 
tional feature of the work, as it may be carried on as a department of univer- 
sity instruction. 

I have said that one feature of this work is the special class in the public 
schools. I am going to show you a special class, a selection of children from 
a single school in the city of Philadelphia. Miss Maguire is the supervising 
principal of the Wharton Combined School. In that school was organized a 
special class. She has in her school 1800 children. I believe that every school 
with a population of a thousand has enough children to form a special class of 
fifteen to twenty-five. Miss Devereux is the teacher of this special class, and 
the record she has made in advancing some of these children I think is a 
very remarkable one, and I want Miss Maguire very quickly to run over a 
number of the children treated in that class. 


Miss Macu tre. 


The first case is Little Mary: sent to me three years ago from the first 
grade. In consequence of scarlet fever and diphtheria she could not at that 
time talk. We took her in, and mixing with sixty children in the first grade 
she learned to talk a little. At the end of two years we placed her in the 
second grade and she seemed to go back very rapidly, because everything 
was out of her reach then. Mary was placed in the special class formed at 
that time. Her mental and physical condition was at a very low stage. 

She is now entirely dismissed from the special class, is doing second- 
year work, and will go to the third class in June. In every way the child's 
improvement is decided. 
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H. S., three years in the first grade--practically accomplished nothing— 
placed in a special class. Was a year in that class and spent part of the time 
in regular class. Now dismissed from special class and doing good work in 
second year. His eyesight was in a bad condition and had to be attended 
to. This was the case of a boy whom a trained psychologist had graded as 
an imbecile. He was three or four years in the first grade. 

He has been examined and glasses prescribed. They helped him marvel- 
ously. The special work in the class, hand work, and study of his own 
particular condition have made the most remarkable results. A wonderful 
change has taken place in the child's physical appearance and mental condi- 
tion. I am sure that if this boy had not had special training, with study of 
the child himself, and hand work, there is no doubt that he would have 
developed into a backward child of a very low type. ] 

This little girl was sent from a school outside three months ago. Five 
years in the first grade—it was not a public school, so I may speak of it frankly 
in this way—five years in the first grade of a parochial school. I think in 
the public schools something would have been done in five years. She had 
been allowed to remain there five years, and at the end of the time was sent 
home to her mother with the statement that she was developing incorrigi- 
bility. She did not look like a hopeful case when she came. 

Her personal appearance improved remarkably. I hesitated a good deal 
in putting her into the class, but I let her go into the class three months ago. 
She could not read a word, could count none at all, and we first had her do 
things around the room. We have been training her mind and hand, and her 
mother told me the other day that her improvement was marvelous. She 
now appears to be getting some of her words, and we are gradually teaching 
her to read, and we are depending very much on her hand work. TI believe 
we shall be able to put the child into the second year at the end of this year. 

This little child is a boy in our first year. He has done up to this time 
very little in the first year, so he has been put in the special class, where the 
hand training appeals to him greatly. He can do very fine work with his 
hand. His hand work is what we depend upon. The doctor diagnosed him 
as cretinoid. 

Rachel is nearly twelve years of age and she is in our second year, but 
is not doing second year work. This child seems to be the most hopeless case 
in our school. I do not believe we can educate her enough to have her earn 
her own living. Without a great deal of care her conduct would be trouble- 
some. In the special class we are able to interest her sufficiently to hold her 
attention. I do not think that we can ever discharge her entirely from our 
special class, 


Jacob is one of our very fine specimens. He was also marked by one of 
our examiners as very low grade, and I thought him right in that respect. 
This child had very poor eyesight and his physical condition was very low. 
Ile is now one of the best boys in the second grade. 1 think sometimes we 
make backward children. We should study the children and see what needs 
to be done. This is a good cxample of what can be done with a thoroughly 
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backward case. His physical condition was such that he could not keep up 
with the class. After he had been trained to think and see he could keep up 
with the class. He is a good student and will go through school with very 
little difficulty. 

This child was sent from an outside school. He was sent to me after 
three years in the first grade. His physical condition seems to be normal. I 
have not found out any reasen why the child should not be doing something 
in the first grade, but in our first class he can scarcely do anything. Even 
after three months of very special training his power is very limited. He 
learns a word with great effort, recalls it and forgets it alternately. We are 
uncertain as to the outcome. He does take to his hand work and we are 
able to train his mind quite considerably through his hand work, and within 
a year we may be able to show why he was as he is to-day. I am sure 
we can say that the work of the regular class in the school would develop a 
very backward boy. He does not show any symptoms physically. He plays 
and is happy. He was the pitcher on a baseball team, but you cannot teach 
him to add and subtract. I brought him out to have Dr. Witmer tell me 
what was the trouble. 


Dr. WITMER. 


Miss Maguire has given us an excellent presentation of the work of the 
special class. It is my opinion that we need special classes in all our schools. 
and the success of this class I want to say is dependent not only on the teacher 
of the class, on the supervision of Miss Maguire, but it ‘1as also depended on 
the work of Miss Stanley, the head school nurse, who, even before the class 
was organized, took an interest in many of these children, and visited them 
in the schools. Miss Stanley brought the child Fannie here first. The success 
of the work with this class is therefore not only due to such work as we 
may be doing here, and as may be done in the public schools, but is also due 
to the associated work done by the medical inspectors and the trained nurses. 

We were to have had the pleasure of having Dr. Neff address us this 
morning. T had hoped Dr. Neff would speak on the subject of medical inspec- 
tion, and especially on the institution case. If the public school endeavors to 
take care of the institution case I believe it will make a grave mistake. And 
yet there are many institution cases in our public schools to-day. 

Dr. Neff not being present, T shall ask District Superintendent Cornman 
to say a few words in regard to a school for backward children which he has 
organized, and also in regard to the feeble-minded children in the schools of 
Philadelphia. 


Dr. CornMAN. 


The Adams School, Darien Street, below Buttonwood, is an instructive 
object lesson of the need and value of special classes for backward pupils as 
part of the public school system. It is in a semi-slum district where a con- 
siderable proportion of the population is near or below the poverty line. Some 
of the children have dissolute parents, many are poorly nourished and an 
unusually large proportion are both physically and mentally subnormal. 
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Individual examination of the 250 children of the school was made about 
three years ago. So many backward pupils were found that it was determined 
to utilize the building as a special school for backward children. About 160 
children of fair or good mentality were transferred to nearby schools, while 
the remainder were retained for further diagnosis and educational treatment 
in small classes. Backward children from surrounding schools were trans- 
ferred to the Adams, so that it now numbers, in the third year of its existence 
as a special school, about 190 pupils. These are under the care of two kinder- 
gartners, six grade teachers and a teacher of woodwork and other forms of 
manual training. The size of class has been reduced from fifty to about 
twenty-five per teacher. The classes are small enough, therefore, to permit 
the teacher to assist the pupil in accordance with his individual needs. 

The children vary in capacity from the very slow or dull, who are held 
under observation to determine whether they shall be placed in a regular class 
or not, to the distinctly backward and even to the feeble-minded. Indeed it has 
heen found necessary to assign to one teacher a group of twenty of the latter 
class, every one of whom is an institutional case. The feeble-minded present 
a most serious problem. They should undoubtedly be under permanent 
custody, but existing institutions are already much overcrowded. The true 
functions of the special school are seriously hampered by these cases, and it is 
a question whether they should not be refused admittance altogether. The 
little that can be done for them in special school may only aid them to take a 
place in the world where they almost inevitably drift into vicious and dissolute 
ways of living. They are, however, happier in the special schools than on the 
street or in regular classes, and their segregation in a special school is a stand- 
ing object lesson of the necessity for their institutional care. If refused 
admission to special school the existence of these cases is liable to be concealed 
or ignored and the need of public provision for them fails to be appreciated. 

The results have fully justified the conversion of the Adams into a 
special school. About a dozen pupils each school year make such progress 
that they are transferred to regular schools. A few of these are fourth grade 
pupils (the highest grade of the school) who have earned promotion to a 
nearby grammar school. The majority of the pupils, however, receive the 
greatest benefit by remaining in the school until they reach the age when they 
leave to go to work. 

The enrollment at the Adams School represents about 4 per cent of the 
number of children of school age within walking distance of the school. This 
percentage, though higher than that which obtains for the city as a whole 
owing to the special local conditions, is an indication of the great demand 
for special classes for backward children. For the first time in the history of 
public education in this city, a careful census has been taken of the mentally 
subnormal children in the schools. This census has been made under the 
direction of the Bureau of Health, acting in conjunction with the Department 
of Superintendence of the Public Schools. Official report of the returns has 
not yet been made, but the preliminary count shows about 500 denominated as 
“feeble-minded” in all the schools of the city. Of these about fifty are enrolled 
in special schools, so that special provision is made for only about one-tenth 
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of all the cases. About 1500 “truant or incorrigible,” one-third of whom are in 
special schools, are enumerated, and 3000 “backward,” one-tenth of whom are 
in special schools, are reported. The number of defectives thus listed aggre- 
gates about 5000, or approximately 3 per cent of the public elementary schools 
enrollment. The census is an under rather than an over estimate of the 
number of defective children in the city. If the same percentage obtains in 
parochial as in public schools, about 1500 more must be added, while many 
not attending school at all would also swell the total. 

Such provision as has been made for the subnormal children is both crude 
and inadequate. The buildings are, as a rule, in poor condition and not well 
adapted for the work. While many of the teachers are doing admirable work, 
they have not, as a class, been specially trained nor selected for it. Separate 
institutions are needed for the permanent custody of the feeble-minded. A 
considerable proportion also of the truant and incorrigible class are of such a 
character, or have such home environment that they should be cared for in a 
parental school, and at least 100 additional special classes for the backward 
should be established. It is evident that the problem of the training of the © 
defective child is a serious one. It is to be hoped that the report of the census 
by the Bureau of Health will arouse the public to an appreciation of its 
importance and result in adequate provision being made by the educational 
authorities. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Cornman’s address, Dr. Witmer introduced Mr. 
Otto T. Mallery, who read the following paper on: 


Playgrounds as a Municipal Investment in Health, Character and the 
Prevention of Crime’ 


There may be some misguided persons, of course not among the member- 
ship of the Academy, who are under the impression that play is something 
trivial, something incidental, something unimportant done between hours of 
work. 

Such a person may be converted to the Gospel of Play by observing a i 
small boy standing on his head. Every muscle is under orders. His attention 
is concentrated and his will issuing peremptory commands to all parts of the 
organism. The whole boy is very much alive, keen, alert. His head, both out- 
side and inside, is undergoing quite as great a strain as though he were study- 
ing a book. A moment's wool gathering at his books is possible without serious 
mental prostration, but a moment’s wool gathering with his feet above his head ; 
results in physical prostration of the most ignominious sort. Play is a great 
mind as well as muscle builder. Self-control under stress; loyalty, obedience 
and fair play in team games and a sense of subordination of the individual to 
the welfare of the team, are all not only ideals of the playground, but ideals 
of character as well. 

If our misguided person needs to be reinforced by observation of the 
other sex, he will find an unconscious missionary of the Gospel of Play in a 
girl of six, seated upon a pile of builders’ sand in the street. The little girl 
has found the sand plastic. She is molding the sand, impressing her character 
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upon it. Most of the things of the street—its filth, its standards, its diseases 
—impress their character upon her, whether she wishes it or not. Over the 
sand she is the commanding purpose, the arbiter of its shape. She is exer- 
cising her creative, her formative instinct. The child is making something, 
perhaps the first thing she has ever consciously made, and making things is an 
important part of being alive. Wherever children are gathered together, on 
the sands of the sea or the sands of the street, this universal creative instinct 
comes into action. Creation and recreation are closely allied. 

The first commandment in the Gospel of Play is: “Thou shalt play with 
all thy mind and with all thy strength, and with thy neighbor as well as by 
thyself.” This is implied in “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” for 
psychologists and experience alike tell us that in group play our social affec- 
tions are first developed. So in many other directions the influence of play 
upon the normal growth of the character and health of a child is traceable. 
Play is as necessary to a child as light and air to a growing plant, and yet 
modern industrial conditions have deprived the majority of city children of 
the exercise of this universal instinct in its proper form. “In the planning of 
our cities the children have been left out,” and as a result American muni- 
cipalities have serious social problems to solve. 

One hundred and seventy-seven American cities have opened supervised 
playgrounds, and the playground movement has gained its impetus upon the 
sound argument that playgrounds are a good municipal investment in health, 
character and prevention of crime. 

Chicago has spent $11,000,000 upon a system of playgrounds which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt describes as “the greatest civic achievement of the age.” One- 
tenth of the area of the city of Boston is devoted to parks, playgrounds and 
bathing beaches. The administration has undertaken the development of the 
children with the same care upon the physical as upon the educational side. 
New York demolished a block of tenements at a cost of nearly $2,000,000 and 
established a playground upon the site. Where once several murders were 
committed each week, now a thousand children are playing each day. New 
standards have been set up and the influence of the playground is felt through- 
out the neighborhood. Other smaller cities have made great strides towards 
an adequate playground system, which shall offer healthful organized activity 
to every child. 

The influence of playgrounds upon civic health is obvious. The Inter- 
national Tuberculosis Conference has placed playgrounds as an important 
plank in its platform. Backward children are often found to be handicapped 
solely by lack of physical development. The increase of vitality gained upon 
the playground shows itself in increased efficiency in the school room. In 
Philadelphia it is estimated that 20 per cent of the school funds are spent upon 
children who are going over the same work for the second or third time. 
The cost of the repeater is great. The playground reduces the number and 
cost of the repeater. 

When England underwent an industrial transformation at the end of the 
eighteenth century the population flocked to the towns and were herded in 
unsanitary and deteriorating congestion. No municipal care was undertaken. 
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According to the individualistic theory, the fittest would survive. The sub- 
merged tenth, however, had its origin. Breeding took place from lower and 
lower physical and moral levels. As a result, when the debilitated city dwell- 
ers marched upon the plain of South Africa, they dragged out the Roer War 
and threatened the fall of the British Empire. The same city congestion is 
an American problem to-day. Playgrounds provide a means of raising the 
average vitality of the community. Hospitals will always be necessary, but a 
playground opened to-day saves the opening of a hospital to-morrow. On the 
score of economy of money and industrial efficiency playgrounds are a good 
municipal investment. 

The games of the street teach shrewdness and cunning. Every boy is for 
himself. There are no rules except to win at all costs. On the playground, 
under proper supervision, new standards are inculcated. In team games a boy 
learns to work for the welfare of the team, rather than for himself. It is a 
great step forward to fight as a member of the team for the honor of the 
neighborhood, rather than for oneself against every one else in the neighbor- 
hood. The ideals of the playground are fair play and self-government. The 
relation to the ideals of good citizenship is not difficult to see. 

When a certain playground was first opened the bats and balls began to 
disappear, leaving that many less for use. Searching parties were formed and 
one by one recalcitrant offenders were rounded up and the bats and balls 
ferreted out. Now the community sense has so far developed that the bats 
and balls are guarded as community property with a greater vigor and success 
than transportation and lighting franchises are retained for the community’s 
benefit by those who have lived longer in this world. 

So much of a human being’s character is formed in play that it is quite 
to be expected that much character is deformed, degraded and twisted and 
perverted where wholesome play is prevented. A boy is much like a boiler— 
full of restless energy which must find an outlet. The boy’s safety valve is 
play, and much of what we call juvenile crime is merely play energy gone 
wrong. Give the boy the game to play, give him exciting feats to perform on 
the flying rings and trapeze and the juvenile court will be deserted for the 
public playground. 

The boy in the street who throws most energy into knocking out a window 
or a policeman is the same boy who on the playground throws the most energy 
into Knocking out a home run. The boy who most successfully steals a cab- 
bage from the corner grocery is the same boy who most successfully steals 
a base in the ball game. The stolen cabbage is a test of wits and legs 
against the policeman, who in his capacity of catcher is apparently provided 
for that very purpose. The stolen base is a test of wits and legs, with no 
after effects on the runner or catcher in the juvenile court, reformatory or 
prison. The boy who leads the gang of hoodlums against the blue-coated 
symbol of the law is the same boy who, under other conditions, leads the 
playground to order and fair play. The personal force is the same. The 
difference lies in the direction of its application. 

In a certain district in Chicago the number of cases in the juvenile court 
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decreased one-half after a playground had been established. Everywhere the 
testimony of judges, supervisors and social workers is to similar results. 

The test of economy again holds good. A playground is cheaper than a 
jail. Play is more attractive than vice, and the prevention of crime by the 
provision of a preferable substitute is a demonstrably sane and _ practicable 
municipal investment. 

When public opinion intelligently and forcibly demands, the funds are 
always forthcoming. The cost of an adequate playground system is a large 
item in the budget, and agitation must now concentrate upon this phase in 
order that the foundations may be laid for a robust snotherhood and a vigorous 
citizenship for the next generation of city dwellers. 

Dr. Witmer introduced Miss Ogilvie, head of the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the University Hospital, who said: 

This hospital service is very new, so new as not to be known by many of 
the other hospitals in this city. It was started three years ago in the out- 
patient department of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and has become 
almost indispensable and so popular as to be established in at least fifteen 
of the large hospitals in the East. I do not know of any of the western 
hospitals, except one in Chicago, which has it. 

We started the work in the University Hospital just eighteen months ago, 
as an experiment, and after twelve months we decided it was of sufficient 
account to be made a permanent department of the hospital. During the first 
twelve months we spent most of our energy in what was most important to 
us, the tuberculosis work. Nearly a third of our patients were cases of 
tuberculosis. We gave instruction in hygiene, arranged for home treatment 
where we could, and where it was possible and the cases were suitable we 
sent them to sanatoria or hospitals. 

Another department of that work was securing proper employment for 
people who have tuberculosis. Just this morning I had a letter from a certain 
sanitarium askin if I could not send them a probationary nurse who might 
have tuberculosis in an incipient stage. They wrote that the nurse we sent 
three months ago had done such good work that they wanted another. While 
the work along this line seemed at times rather hopeless, we have accomplished 
a good deal. 

We have a great many neurotic cases and a great many cases with the 
simple request that we cheer them up. Sometimes the doctor could find no 
reason for the symptoms they had. Only yesterday we had a case of hysteria 
at the office. We tried to give her some good cheer. 

We have not really established that part of the work known as social 
therapeutics, in the way that Dr. Worcester is doing it in Massachusetts in 
the Emmanuel Church Movement, and yet I may say that we do a great deal 
of good right along the line of suggestion. It is of course impossible to state 
just how much good we have done, sitting in the office and giving advice to 
the people, instilling some hope into them and helping them along in the 
journey of life. 

To me the most interesting part of the work is the “steering” or conduct- 
ing patients through the dispensary, sent from other sources. Last year we 
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had only 366 cases altogether, but 131 of them were patients sent in by other 
agencies to be conducted through, with the request that we send a report back. 
A good many were children and came mostly from the University Settlement 
House, the Society for Organizing Charity and Dr. Witmer’s Psychological 
Clinic. There were also some cases from the S. P. C. C. Perhaps you do not 
know, most of you, what it means to take a child so sent in, make a special 
case of him, and see that he gets the very best medical attention. I always 
try to see that the chief of a medical dispensary examines the child and gives 
the treatment. It is a little hard to get hold of the chief. He is always busy, 
but if possible I have Dr. Fussell see the child. We get his very expert diag- 
nosis, treatment and advice, and we then take the child to the next dispensary, 
if necessary. For a long time doctors dealt with these cases with a feeling of 
hopelessness, because there was no one interested in them. Now that there 
are several persons interested in these cases, the doctor is willing to do his 
best, with the assurance that he will have intelligent co-operation, whereas 
before this bureau was established he had no means of knowing whether his 
orders would be carried out or not. If the patients were able to pay $25.00 
for the advice of a specialist they could not be better attended to than they 
are at the dispensary. 

Last year a hoy was sent to us by Dr. Witmer. Like most of the cases 
he sends us, this boy was about twelve years old. We sent the boy through 
five dispensaries, four in one day. It took a good deal of work to see that he 
was examined first at one dispensary, and in the last he waited a little later 
and was seen. After he had been examined in five dispensaries, it was found 
in four of them that he had some positive defect or ailment, for which he 
received treatment. ; 

This boy had quite a remarkable propensity for lying and stealing, and it 
is hardly necessary to say that his morals have improved to a great extent. 

As for this little girl Fannie, I cannot tell you how many dispensaries she 
has been through, but T went with her to many. 

She has a sister (Rose) sixteen years old. From her attitude and the 
hopeless expression on her face you would think her a woman of 60 or 65, 
that she had a dozen diseases and had lost her last child. When she came into 
the dispensary people remarked about her, saying, “Who is that poor girl?” 
She had been through at least five dispensaries and is always talking about her 
ailments. TI found her living in the rear of a squalid tenement house, with no 
open space excepting an alley about eighteen inches wide. Her family might 
have a little air, but they keep the windows almost hermetically sealed, and 
three, four or five people sleep in one room. They have three rooms, one 
above another. 

We succeeded in enlisting the interest of the Jewish Young Women’s 
Union, and one of their workers is now arranging to place this girl, if the 
consent of the parents can be obtained, in a country home for a term of years. 

Unless we go into the homes, in most cases we do not accomplish much. 
When we are asked either by the patients or by the doctors to go into the 
home we go, sometimes co-operating with another agency. Only yesterday I 
secured groceries from another agency for a destitute family. 
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Dr. Witmer: There has been in the City of Philadelphia for some years 
a psychological clinic. It was not called that, but the Magistrate’s Office. We 
have with us Magistrate Gorman, who made his work, in connection with the 
Juvenile Court, the work of a clinical psychologist. 


MAGISTRATE GORMAN. 

I must say this in answer to the very complimentary and eulogistic intro- 
duction of Professor Witmer, that it shows how necessary the branch of study 
in which he is the pioneer is to the community, when I tell you that notwith- 
standing the efforts that I have made in this direction, after I have done all 
I can, I am still compelled to send cases to Dr. Witmer. 

I believe that I was to talk upon the Juvenile Court. I doubt very much 
whether you could spare me the time even to speak briefly on that subject. 
You have heard much that pertains to the good of the children, in all its 
various branches, and the Juvenile Court, as it was demonstrated in the two 
years and nine months when I had the honor of presiding, shows the real 
reasons why these children should be the subject of our special attention. 

If you sat with me in the magistrate’s office at the House of Detention, 
and saw day after day the cases of unfortunate children, I doubt very much 
whether you, like myself, would not be willing to devote your life to them. 
You might find there four or five small children with a father taken away 
by death, the mother bound to her children by natural affection, and willing 
to make any sacrifice to keep that flock together—locking them in in the day- 
time—sometimes not locking them in but permitting them to run the streets, 
and taking the chances of their going to school or not. 

If we do not take up the child in his youth and give him what it was 
intended every child should have, that care, physical, moral and _ religious, 
we are neglecting a duty; and I have maintained again and again that the 
hundreds of thousands of adult prisoners who travel around in that terrible 
circle before the magistrates to-day are nothing more nor less than the 
neglected children of past generations. Are we going to have this dreadful 
line continued indefinitely and interminably ? 

It is greatly to he hoped that we are approaching the time when we will 
not have recorded, as we had at the beginning of this year in the annual 
report of the superintendent of our police, that there were 50,000 arrests made 
in Philadelphia during the year 1908. I am prepared to say with authority, 
that there would not have been 10,000 persons arrested by the police of Phil- 
adelphia were it not for the fact that they were the neglected and unfortunate 
children of past generations. 

If I were to discuss the Juvenile Court, I would have to speak of its 
history, of its purposes and of its achievement. Its history in Philadelphia 
is like its history all over the United States. It is indeed a compliment to 
us as American citizens that we have had among us during the past four 
years, representatives from almost every foreign country coming to study 
and investigate the Juvenile Court System of the United States. 

The Juvenile Court idea was practically first conceived in Philadelphia. 
The first thought was of a separate house, where these little children could 
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be kept apart from adults. It was not conceived by any public official, but 
by the Rev. Mr. Camp, who went to the prisons of Philadelphia and saw there 
sights which could not fail to elicit his charity. He gathered together a 
number of people in Philadelphia, Mr. Barnes of old Christ Church and 
several other equally philanthropic men, and they had a bill passed establish- 
ing the House of Detention, providing $25,000.00 was subscribed. Up to 
1903 there was not $25,000.00 to provide for a House of Detention. After 
a second bill passed, we commenced operations in 1906. 

From 1906 to the present time I have had the pleasure to stand as the 
attorney and friend of the boy, and that is the only pleasure there was about 
it. It was an honor also to represent a new system. In the two years and 
nine months I was there I heard every boy,—who was not discharged by 
the lieutenant or “a friend,’"—every boy that was arrested and sent to the 
House of Detention. During those two years and nine months I had 14,000 
boys and girls before me in the House of Detention, and out of that 14,000 
I had about 100 bad boys and girls; the rest were the victims of causes over 
which the child had absolutely no control. Out of the 14,000 who were in 
the Magistrate’s Court, less than 4000 were returned to the Juvenile Court, 
and I am proud of it. If I were back there again there would not he so 
many. 

Less than 4000—and here is something to which IT wish to devote a 
thought, because it is important. While we were the first city in the world 
to attempt to make history in this magnificent movement, we are the last 
and least efficient in developing that movement. We have a system in the 
city of Philadelphia such as exists nowhere clse in these United States. It 
is without logic, without system and without result. In this city, after the 
case is heard and sent into court, it is sent before the judge of the Juvenile 
Court. We have fifteen judges and one sits each month. When I tell you 
that each of these judges sits but four out of the 365 days to hear the cases 
of children sent from the Juvenile Court, what good can you expect to be 
done for the child? 

The judges do their duty wonderfully well. This complaint is against 
the citizen. It is necesary that the judge should go along with the child 
from his first appearance in the Juvenile Court until he finds a place in 
some worthy home, or institution, but to sit but four days in the year and 
think you are accomplishing some good, does not appeal to me as being a 
very systematic, efficient or logical way of clearing up this problem. 

What is the result? A boy appears before me and is discharged. He 
appears a second time in a month. He might be discharged. A third time 
he returns, and now I am quite sure he means to be bad. He is sent into the 
Juvenile Court and is sent home on probation. Sometimes it is good for 
him and sometimes it is not. It is good when there is a probation officer 
to follow up the child, but if the child is meeting the probation officer once 
a week and is enjoying pink tea, while the probation officer does not know he 
has run away from home, you could not consider that good probationary 
work. 

Then after that he is in for the fourth time. The court thinks him a 
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very bad boy, and says, “We will send him to the Protectory,” or “We will 
send him to the House of Refuge,” or some other reformatory institution. 
He may stay three or six months. If he runs away it is nobody’s business 
to look after him. He comes back to the city, and after three or four months 
he gets in trouble again and goes before another judge, who sends him home 
once more on probation. 

I want to say one word about our school system, since three have 
spoken about it. They have spoken about the special school, and I think 
this will be of interest to everyone connected with this movement. I believe 
with those who know anything about these unfortunate children, that 
there is but one grand defect in our school system. I do not agree with 
Mr. Cornman that much good is done by our special schools. I think they 
are breeding spots for crime. While they were originally intended to be 
schools for backward children or truant children, now those who are 
mentally deficient and morally deficient are sent to these schools, so that 
the backward children are mixed up with a lot of bad boys, and it does not 
require much thought to see what way those truants and backward boys are 
going. My experience is from the number I have dealt with, that the 
morally delinquent models the character of the other boys, and where you 
have one moral deliquent you have five others made so because of contact with 
him. My statistics show that within one year I have had 200 boys from 
special schools before me. There are 1200 in the special schools. That is 
just one-sixth, or 16°/; per cent, whom I have had in.the magistrate’s office, 
arrested for some delinquency, who were members of a_ special school. 
This proves the charge I make that special schools should be restricted, or 
else they should be done away with altogether, and other schools put in their 
places. Miss Maguire has solved it as far as it can be solved without the 
Board of Education—that is, to have a special class where the backward 
boy or truant is put under special care such as Dr. Witmer has explained this 
morning, instead of making new morally delinquent boys out of the others 
in the same class. 

I hope that your good work will result in the redemption, rejuvenation 
and repair of all our poor unfortunate children. 

Mr. Edwin D. Solenberger was then introduced and spoke as follows: 

The Pennsylvania Children’s Aid Society in common with other child- 
caring agencies finds that the homes from which its children come are much 
below the standard of the average home in the community. It is the rule 
rather than the exception to find that the physical, mental and moral develop- 
ment of children from such homes has been neglected to a greater or less 
extent. If the father has died leaving the mother with the burden of the 
support of the children or if the mother has died leaving the father a 
widower under the necessity of employing a poor housekeeper or placing his 
children to board with irresponsible persons, the children are likely to be 
still further neglected. The same result is likely to follow if the domestic 
life is shattered by the separation of the parents or by the immorality or 
desertion of one or the other. If either parent is stricken with a disease 
resulting in chronic illness of greater or less duration, the chances for proper 
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parental attention to the children are greatly lessened. An industrial de- 
pression resulting in the idleness of the bread winners of the family still 
further decreases the chances of the children for proper care. The very fact 
that children are brought to the attention o° child-caring agencies of any 
kind is often evidence in itself that the parents are lacking in intelligence or 
efficiency in the proper care of their own children. Unfortunately we have 
usually to add to the lack of proper care on the part of the parents, bad hous- 
ing conditions and unfavorable neighborhood surroundings. 

These untoward conditions for the proper development and training of 
children are unfortunately not of short duration. Children are not usually 
made dependent, destitute, delinquent or reduced to a state of neglect in a 
day. It is generally a long and gradual descent downward until the family 
is finally so demoralized as to call for intervention on the part of some 
public or private child-saving agency. 

From such sources as these, boys and girls come through the juvenile 
courts, from the almshouses, from the societies to protect children from 
cruelty, and from charitable associations, to be placed out in family homes 
by children’s aid societies or cared for in institutions. Is not this statement 
of sources from which the children are received a sufficient and urgent 
reason for making use of every available facility to help to arrive at a com- 
plete knowledge of the physical, mental and moral development of the child 
as a basis for wise action in providing care and treatment? Some method 
of examination, observation and study of the child such as is made possible 
through the Psychological Clinic conducted by Dr. Witmer at the University 
of Pennsylvania is of great value in a large number of cases. It is needed to 
supplement and complete the physical examination of the child made by the 
doctor. It is only by some such method as this that we can secure the proper 
interpretation and understanding of many of the physical defects which the 
doctor notes in his examination. On the other hand, after an examination, 
study and observation of the child by a trained psychologist, a further ex- 
amination and study of the child by a doctor in the light of what the 
psychologist has discovered is frequently of great help to both in their 
treatment of the case. Surely it is important in order to deal properly with 
the child to have a diagnosis made with respect to its memory, judgment, 
reason and general mental development. This is particularly true in view 
of the fact that such a large number of children dealt with by child-caring 
agencies are abnormal or subnormal by predisposition on account of their 
bad inheritance and unfavorable environment. The study and observation 
of children by the psychological clinic methods enables the child-helping 
agency to adapt its care and training to the needs of the child. It helps 
us to distinguish between permanent and temporary abnormalities; between 
characteristics of deficiency and characteristics of backwardness; and, be- 
tween deficit and surplus in the mental development of the child. 

Progressive children’s agencies have long since recognized the value of 
a careful investigation by which they mean chiefly a study of the social and 
industrial relations of the family whose children are to be the objects of 
their care. There has also been a recognition to some extent of the value 
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of a doctor's examination of such children in order to guard against conta- 
gious disease and to protect the institution or society from receiving into 
its care the physically unfit. Should we not recognize the necessity of 
dealing with the child as a whole and considering not merely the social and 
industrial aspects of the family from which he comes and the more obvious 
physical conditions of the child, but also the finer and subtler question of 
his mental and moral development? Universities have already established 
experiment stations for the study of domestic animals and vegetation of all 
kinds. Bulletins of information are sent out to stock-raisers and farmers. 
Biology, chemistry and geology and other sciences have made some contribu- 
tion toward the improvement of live stock, fruit and grain. May we not 
reasonably demand and expect some help toward the improvement of our 
methods of care and treatment of children from the psychologist, as well as 
from the doctor and the social worker. 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science 
Philadelphia, April 16, and 17, 1909 


It is 2 source of much gratification to your committee to be able to present 
an enthusiastic report on the proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Academy. In addition to the scientific importance of the sessions, the 
Annual Meeting attracted members from all sections of the country. The 
opportunity was thus offered to members of the Academy to become acquainted 
with one another, a feature of much importance in the development of the 
spirit of co-operation within the Academy membership. 

All the sessions attracted large audiences. At each meeting a distinct con- 
tribution was made to our knowledge of the important questions involved in 
race improvement in the United States. At the opening session the Academy 
enjoyed the co-operation of the Committee on Congestion of Population in 
New York. A special exhibit was arranged for and through the courtesy of 
the City Club of Philadelphia; this exhibit was hung in the rooms of the club. 
Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary of the committee, explained in full the 
significance of the charts, diagrams and pictures on Friday morning (April 
16th), and at the luncheon gave an informal address on the importance of 
the movement. 

Your committee desire to take this opportunity to express its cordial 
appreciation of the co-operation of the committee and especially for the con- 
tribution of Mr. Marsh to the success of the Annual Meeting. 

The Academy was also fortunate in securing the co-operation of Professor 
Lightner Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania, who arranged for a 
special psychological clinic on Saturday morning, April 17th. At this clinic 
Dr. Witmer dealt with “A Clinical Study and Treatment of Normal and 
Abnormal Development.” Dr. Witmer’s remarks were followed with deep 
interest by the members of the Academy. 

The thanks of the Academy are also due to the members of the Committee 
on Program, the local Reception Committee. of which Mr. Samuel F. Houston 
was chairman ; and to the Ladies’ Reception Committee, of which Mrs. Charles 
Custis Harrison was chairman. We desire to make our acknowledgment to 
the University Club and the Manufacturers’ Club, both of Philadelphia, for 
the courtesies which they extended to visiting members of the Academy. 

We also wish to express our obligation to Major Joseph G. Rosengarten 
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and Mr. Stuart Wood, whose entertainment of the speakers on Friday and 
Saturday evenings constituted one of the most delightful social occasions of 
the Annual Meeting. The Academy is also under deep obligations to those 
who contributed to the Special Annual Meeting Fund, which the Academy 
must raise in order to defray the expenses of the Annual Meeting. 

In addition to the formal papers contained in the proceedings, we append 
herewith the briefer remarks made by Mr. Marsh, and those of the presiding 
officers at the various sessions. Mr. Marsh said: 

City planning in America may be characterized as chiefly an esthetic 
development until within a few years, while the city planning of German 
cities is primarily social and economic. Foreign cities have standardized the 
conditions of housing of their working population and have attempted to 
enforce these standards whenever possible. This they have done through the 
unique system of districting the cities into zones or sections in which only 
buildings of a certain number of stories and covering a certain proportion of 
the site may be erected. 

American cities have not as yet standardized housing conditions and have 
been prevented from enforcing building laws which they thoroughly appre- 
ciate are necessary and feasible owing to the fear that such regulations will 
be considered unconstitutional; since the owner of property in one part of the 
city, it is alleged, should be given equal right to develop his property and to 
secure all the income possible, as has been permitted to owners of property 
in the most congested parts of the city. So long as this opinion prevails it 
will be impossible to secure any normal development of American communi- 
ties. The American law says that a city that has once permitted too intensive 
building is eternally committed to that policy; and that, if any change is 
made, it must be such as can be uniformly enforced. 

The standardizing of American cities should, unquestionably, be similar 
to that of English cities, except, of course, the congested centers, where prop- 
erty rights would unquestionably be confiscated by attempting to enforce any 
healthy standards. In England the minimum ideal for the average working- 
man’s family is a cheap, but well-built, house with four or five suitable rooms, 
together with a quarter-acre garden, or at least with a fair-sized courtyard. 
The site should be a healthy one and the house perfectly sanitary, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated and well-drained. And this accommodation must be 
supplied at a low rental, or it will he found beyond the means of the working 
classes. It behooves American cities to adopt such a system at once in 
sections where it is possible, since every year of delay will increase the 
difficulty of establishing such a normal standard. 

The value of abundant provision of fresh air and sunlight surrounding 
each house not only to lower the death rate, but to improve the general health 
and physique of the people, and particularly of the children, is clearly 
evidenced by the following figures: 
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Death rate Infantine mortality 
Per 1,000. per 1,000 births. 


Letchworth (Garden City) 48 38.4 
ti tens cei 20.6 163 
Average for twenty-six large towns........ 15.9 145 


In order, however, to preserve areas where working people can afford the 
conditions essential to their maximum efficiency, emphasis must be put upon 
the importance of adapting transit facilities to the development of the com- 
munity. An expensive means of transit means expensive land. Expensive 
land means high rents. High rents mean, generally, overcrowding; and thus 
a vicious circle of exploitation is started. 

The location of factories is, also, an important factor in the development 
of a community, since workingmen will not live where they will have to spend 
more than half an hour from the time they leave their homes until they reach 
their place of work. Hence, it is of the greatest importance that the city 
should be harmoniously developed. 

At the session of Friday afternoon, April 16th, Dr. Abraham Jacobi, of 
New York City, presided. Dr. Jacobi spoke as follows: 

If I were to present an address to the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science I should wish to select as my text a sentence culled from 
Benjamin Franklin, who declares philosophy to be useless unless it leads to 
some practical good. Never has anybody expressed the quintessence of indi- 
vidual and collective civilized life more pointedly than that shrewd and wise 
man. The combination of science and its practical application was never 
better understood and interpreted; though science was in its infancy at his 
time and its application limited accordingly. Since then the discovery of the 
globe has been going on; electricity and steam have been rendered subservient 
to human needs, the structure of the human body has been revealed and its 
normal and morbid functions have been studied; the declaration of the inde- 
pendence of physiology from metaphysics has been declared, so that each may 
find and follow its own road; industry, production, and commerce have 
enriched and revolutionized the world; wealth has increased to an unthought- 
of degree, and the material required for universal well-being multiplied a 
hundred-fold; the microbic enemies of our race have been discovered and 
many of them conquered; the duration of life has been doubled,—and still 
the happiness of mankind is an unsolved problem. 

That happiness depends on the conscientious application of all sorts of 
knowledge to the physical, intellectual, and moral wants of man. Both 
knowledge and general culture are slowly growing plants which Schiller said 
demand a blissful sky, much careful nursing, and a long number of springs. 

I think IT behold here one of these springs seen by the poet’s eye. Men 
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and women have met to add and to listen to new stores of knowledge and the 
report of their application in the interest of all. A diversity of subjects will 
be discussed; not one of them unconnected with the present and the future 
needs of mankind. It is true that the United States is mentioned in many of 
the themes proposed for your consideration; but our country is only one of 
those to be benefited by the study of biology and sociology. Ignorance of 
them is particularly criminal in a democratic people whose mutual duties and 
responsibilities are uniform and general, because it is ourselves that are 
punished for our shortcomings. When a practitioner of medicine is ignorant, 
it is his patient that is punished; when the citizens of the republic, it is the 
nation. 

This association was founded for the study and advancement of social 
and political science. The very fact that this study is inscribed on your flag 
proves the warmth of your democratic inclinations and interests, and your 
wish to transform the results of your knowledge into reality. It exhibits 
your interest in all classes of our people, of the people. Human anatomy and 
physiology, men’s minds and morals, are not governed by classes or class rule. 
We in America know perfectly well, and are quite proud of the fact that, 
like Napoleon’s marshals, many of our so-called aristocrats come from the 
ranks of newsboys and workmen: and are also aware that indolence and 
idleness and vice sap families and their ill-spent millions. Unless the laws 
of physical and moral hygiene are obeyed, and unless these laws of heredity 
are minded, any people, any class of the people, will suffer like the hundreds 
of prominent reigning families of Europe that have disappeared, and like so 
many of the present figure-heads whose physical and esthetic and ethical 
standards are below the average of the middle-class,—making ready for 
extinction. 

The future of every nation, of this republic, will forever depend on the 
interest taken by all classes in the physique and the intellect of all classes. 
In the actual life of the nation there are no classes destined either for bad 
or for good. It is easily proved that your ailments, your infectious diseases, 
the mortality of your homes and of your class are controlled by those on 
whose labor you depend. Your tailor and seamstress, your coachman and 
maid, your stableman and postman, your nurse and teacher, the schoolfellow 
of your child, your railroad employees, the district telegraph boy,—they are 
your dangers and thereby your masters and control your destinies. Therefore, 
what you do for them you do for yourselves. Their tuberculosis, their diph- 
theria, their scarlatina, influenza, meningitis, are liable to become yours also. 
And as there is a contagion in the physical atmosphere, so in the moral and 
intellectual. The study of individual and collective hygiene when correctly 
and systematically carried on, leads both to the demand for and the practice 
of popular and racial improvement. The mutual interest displayed and the 
results gradually obtained lead to. murtual understanding, That is why those 
Europeans amongst us who fifty yeats ago believed inno: popular progress 
except through revolutions could, by the determined American. efforts in behalf 
of the study and teaching of dangers and their removal, be: taught ‘te pin 
their faith on evolution. What you are accomplishing in your Academy in 
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the way of learning and of the dissemination of knowledge you are doing 
for mutual forbearing and co-operation. There is no country in which the 
people are more intent on learning, on teaching and mutual aid than America. 
Mutual help is as much a natural phenomenon with us as mutual warfare has 
always been believed to be irrepressible. So what you are contributing to by 
your endeavors is peace and harmony, both here and elsewhere. 

That is much more logical than it looks in the presence of strife, and 
extortion, and murder, which is not all alien. Crime is individual, rarely 
epidemic, while the ethical progress of the nations, like their industry, is 
slow but persistent, in both its social and political bearings, the study of 
which is your object. The two belong together. They condition each other 
and more than to-day,—though I am not given to prophesy,—when our 
politics will have become purer, the twin studies will no longer be in our 
present meaning political, but more and more physical and social. The 
political existence of the nations and their governments will more than ever 
become dependent on social conditions, rational and free. The politics of the 
people at large must become more than ever social. Some call them social- 
istic. FEven to-day the people do not enjoy bosses and partisan animosities. 
They need and gradually lean more to humane tendencies, with the cares 
both financial and intellectual, theirs and their children’s. While expecting 
obedience to our self-made laws, this republic recognizes that, and no hard 
words dictated to high or low by prejudice or ignorance must sway public 
opinion. The terms social, socialistic, socialism, will lose their terror when 
we consider that the very socialists construe the meaning of their gospel dif- 
ferently, in a country of free speech and free press. Indeed we should not 
wonder when the configuration of future society cannot be determined by 
hard and fast rules laid down in our decade. Free speech may be sadly 
abused, however,—that is true; for thunder and lightning have been fired 
against what was presumed to be “socialism” without an attempt at definition, 
and without carrying conviction or other beneficial result. I have been told 
that though a man displays both thunder and lightning, he is not necessarily 
a Jupiter. 

But I do know that when intelligent and public-spirited men and women 
club together all over the country for the scientific discussion, with altruistic 
ends, of questions concerning the physical, mental, and moral interests of all 
classes, rich and poor, old and young, nothing will follow excepting what is 
creditable to their efforts and good for the American people such as it is and 
will be. Your problem is very far from hopeless. Its significance will be 
discussed by Professor Carl Kelsey, the sociologist of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Remarks of Dr. Walter Wyman, Surgeon-General, United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, who presided at the session of Friday 
evening, April 16th: 

In reviewing the program of this Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, one can but be impressed with 
the breadth of character of the subjects which have been and are to be dis- 
Cussed—their importance viewed from both an academic and a practical 
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standpoint. Race improvement in the United States is the general topic of 
the session, and “The Influence of City Environment on National Life and 
Vigor” is the special subject for consideration this evening. The program as 
a whole relates principally to physical conditions as affecting human welfare. 

Human welfare may be described under three heads: physical, mental, and 
spiritual. These three elements are co-related, each bound closely with the 
others, and together they represent the scope of all human endeavor. With- 
out minimizing in the least the other two, it seems to me that at the present 
time our principal needs relate to the physical. 

Physical welfare is the foundation of race welfare in its broadest sense. 
It may be likened to the constitution in our legal system. The constitution 
is the foundation of our laws. There is not a state law, nor a city ordinance, 
nor police regulation, that does not rest upon it or is not in conformity 
therewith, unless it be one that is voidable. Yet we think little about the 
constitution, as we are enacting or enforcing our local ordinances, because 
we take the constitution as a matter of course, or because it is so intimately 
connected with our political system that is requires no special thought. 

Again, we look upon the beautiful dome of the National Capitol at 
Washington, and the legislative chambers beneath, and have scarcely a thought 
of the foundation upon which it all so securely rests; yet it is there, and 
without it the dome and the chambers could not meet our vision. So physical 
welfare seems to me to be the necessary foundation for the general welfare; 
and we should so perfect it that we may lose sight of it and give our con- 
templation and efforts to higher welfare. In other words, physical welfare 
is only a means to welfare on a higher plane. 

A sound mind in a sound body, mews sana in corpore sano, is an aphorism 
that has come down to us from antiquity, expressing both a truth and a goal 
to be attained; but in the light of modern thought it is insufficient as a 
guiding sentiment, since it contains no mention of the spiritual, and this 
latter is included in the modern thought of human progress. 

Just what human progress is, just what it means, cannot be defined. 
Writers of the day speak frequently of the uplift of the race, but there is no 
definition in this term, and yet, without understanding it, there is no doubt 
that we are all engaged in furthering human progress—the uplift of humanity. 

There is in astronomy what is known as the true stellar motion. By this 
is meant that while the stars are revolving in their orbits, and the planets are 
also revolving upon their axes, and some stars seem fixed, there is a general 
movement of them all, a progress through space; where they are going and 
where they are from, we do not know, but we do know that they are moving. 
So with human progress and the uplift; it exists. We do not understand it, 
and the best we can do is to catch its trend and keep ourselves in proper 
relation to it. 

In this movement, the physician, the sanitarian, and the hygienist endeavor 
to keep the individual in line—in his correct place as an individual in the ranks 
of humanity, as humanity is pressing forward to its destination. If the 
individual weakens, or meets with accident, the physician discovers the cause 
of the weakening and applies the remedy, or applies his surgical skill to repair 
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the results of accident. The sanitarian looks to the individual’s environment 
and the hygienist to his physical development. 

Analogous service is rendered by the lawyer, whose ideal function is to 
preserve justice in the ranks, and by the minister of the gospel or priest, who 
promotes morality and spirituality, these also being essential to human pro- 
gress. All belong to an organism representing human progress, in which each 
part is a means and at the same time an end to every other part. 

The physician, then, or the sanitarian or the hygienist, while ministering 
to the physical, is also contributing to the mental and spiritual, performing his 
part as others are performing theirs, absolutely necessary to the general wel- 
fare, yet only one of several units. 

These thoughts are suggested by an effort to understand the correct posi- 
tion of those interested in physical welfare in their relation to the world’s 
work and progress, for with an understanding of our proper relation we are 
better able to perform our allotted part. 

Sanitation and hygiene, representing physical welfare, are essential to the 
fullest development of the mental and spiritual. I necessarily speak from my 
own point of view, but feel impelled thus to speak as one privileged with a 
special viewpoint. 

How closely this subject of sanitation and hygiene is associated with the 
topics discussed by this Academy will be perceived, I am sure, in listening to 
the papers that are to be read by gentlemen distinguished for their philanthropy 
and research and their achievements in uplifting endeavor. In their discus- 
sions upon “Recreation and Morality,” “Race Degeneration,” “Race Improve- 
ment and a Children’s Bureau,” and “The Influence of City Environment,” 
they will give contributions of value, not only to the physical, but to the 
general welfare. 

It is not my purpose to delay the program by extended remarks, and I 
will at once, therefore, begin the introduction of the essayists of the evening. 

Remarks of the Very Rey. Thomas J. Shahan, Pro-Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, who presided at the session of Saturday afternoon, 
April 17th: 

In a land of great political freedom, the chief obstacles to human progress 
are not found in the constitution of the state, but in the individual and the 
family; they are also seen to be partly physical and partly moral. The proper 
and natural growth of the individual is too often arrested by the introduction 
into his system of certain poisons that work incalculable evil both in the 
present and the future, since on the one hand they quench the light of the 
intellect and on the other light the fires of passion. Taken all together they 
represent a gross undue worship of the body which they slay insidiously 
while they seem to pamper and to flatter it. From these poisons, excessive 
alcoholism and the no less destructive drug habit, flows an ugly current of 
crime, insanity and unnatural disease, with all their fatal progeny. Through 
the spread of these poisons we soon behold the repulsive face of primitive 
barbarism leering at us from amid the highest social refinement; we behold 
reason itself dethroned incessantly from innumerable human temples, while 
the credulity of suffering mankind is so variously fed by many selfish interests 
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that it seems doubtful if the physical evils popularly laid up to medieval 
ignorance or superstition were really as great as the human damage rightly 
chargeable to the enormous abuse of drugs in modern times. Despite its 
incalculable advantages, modern society is everywhere face to face with this 
unhappy trinity of woes, whose tendency to increase has not yet been checked 
by all the efforts of a laudable philanthropy. 

Another class of obstacles comes from the perversion of the family, 
physically and morally the primitive cell of human society. Its precincts are 
too often invaded in an unnatural way by many kinds of industry. In too 
many places the family ceases to be a little earthly heaven. Its calm dignity 
and sweet comfort are impossible amid certain surroundings of a mercenary 
industrial character. The mother has no nursery to adorn with her virtues, 
the father no haven of security and peace to return to after his day of toil, 
the child no training-ground for body and soul. All the tender, delicate 
sanctities of the home vanish before a selfish intensity of coarse toil, with all 
its implements and appliances. Moreover, the families that suffer most by 
this cruel conquest of their inferiors are usually the poorer ones, those whose 
share of natural and municipal advantages is the smaller and meaner one, 
whose surroundings at the best do not make for a rich development of the 
higher life of the spirit. No wonder that the family unit disintegrates easily 
and quickly amid such circumstances, and that the ancestral roof seldom 
shelters a second or a third generation. The children of such families tend 
to become a kind of social Bedouins, forever moving from place to place, 
having lost or never having known those tendencies of social conservatism 
that were or perhaps yet are so characteristic of the plain common people in 
many parts of the Old World. The evils that threaten the family have often 
been denounced by eloquent voices and by men in the highest places, but 
perhaps never in language so authoritative and far-reaching, so sober and 
grave as that of Leo XIII in his famous letter (1891) on the condition of the 
working classes. 

However, the American mind is generously constituted, and to generous 
natures obstacles are usually a call to success, an incentive to action. In the 
words of Charles Sumner the American people have attained through repre- 
sentation and federation the mastery of this continent. And it is only fair 
to suppose that if they have solved the political problem on a scale unknown 
to all former nations they will in due time solve the social problem in a 
marvelously new and final way. With regard to this country, said Daniel 
Webster in 1849, “there is no poetry like the poetry of events, and all the 
prophecies lay behind the fulfilment.” What the American man has accom- 
plished in the way of free yet responsible government, is itself a great moral 
victory that permits us to hope for a still greater victory, the victory over 
selfishness, whatever form it assume, pleasure for its own low sake, pitiable 
unmanly fear, the passion of gain, social barbarism. All the obstacles to the 
development of character concerning which we shall hear this afternoon are 
quite certainly the outcome of selfishness. And it is precisely because the 
American people are pre-eminently an unselfish people and therefore a teach- 
able, studious, inquiring people, that we may look forward in the future to a 
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race that shall justify splendidly the ways of God to His children of the New 
World. After all, it was not only to the individual and the family, but in a 
special manner to all Western mankind, that He gave on the one hand new 
and boundless opportunity, while on the other He anchored deep in their 
hearts a sacred instinct of religion that to not a few wise men seems the 
surest uplift and prop in the battle that stretches before us for whatever is 
good and desirable, fair and becoming in the social order, whose highest 
perfection, however, can never be reached unless both the individual and the 
family are first secured in all the native elements of their well-being, 
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NOTES 


Allen, Horace N. Things Korean. Pp. 256. Price, $1.25. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1900. 

Twenty-two years’ experience in Korea as a medical missionary, and con- 
sular and diplomatic representative, especially qualify Dr. Allen to interpret 
Korean customs and politics. This little volume is arranged in the form 
of a series of sketches on different phases of Korean life. Interesting epi- 
sodes of the period when Korea was being opened to western influence 
occupy most of the pages. Dr. Allen is a sympathetic interpreter and finds 
much to praise where the average traveler has found only incompetence and 
corruption. The latter portion of the book gives some wholesome advice 
to newly arrived missionaries, outlines the difficulties under which foreigners 
labor in Korea, and presents a brief sketch of the extinction of Korean sov- 
ereignty. There is a veiled criticism of the inaction of the United States 
during the period when Japan was completing her control. The book is 
attractive not only because of its contents, but also because of the pleasing 
style which at times recalls Lafeadio Hearn. 


Andujar, Manuel. Spain of To-day from Within. Pp. 220. Price, $1.25. 
New York: F. H. Revell Company, 1900. 
Travel and religion divide the pages of this easily read volume. The author 
was born in Spain in the Catholic Church but was later converted and joined 
the Methodist branch of Protestantism. About one-fourth of the book is 
taken up with the story of the change of belief. Past training and tem- 
perament explain many highly prejudiced statements made throughout the 
book, for no opportunity to have a fling at the mother church is lost. The 
last three-fourths of the book tell of a journey through the Spanish peninsula, 
in which interesting descriptions of men, events and places are presented. 
The title leads one to expect an interpretation of one of the most interesting 
countries of Europe by one who has long lived within it and feels the pulse 


of the national life, but there proves to be little material of this sort at the 
author’s command. 


Anson, William R. The Law and Custom of the Constitution. Vol. II. Pp. 
xv, 283 and xxiv, 347. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

In the two parts which constitute Volume II of Mr. Anson’s monumental 

work on “The Law and Custom of the Constitution,” he devotes himself 
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exclusively to the development of the power of the crown. No existing work 
gives so clear an idea of the present position of the executive in the English 
political system. The author traces, step by step, the development of the 
prerogatives of the crown and of its powers. 

Probably the most illuminating chapter in the book is the one dealing 
with the crown and the courts. The study of this chapter enables the student 
to see clearly how the liberty of the citizen was acquired through the minor 
judiciary. The courts of inferior jurisdiction were the first to emancipate 
themselves from executive control. The legal fictions resorted to in accom- 
plishing this purpose furnish one of the most fascinating chapters in English 
history, and illustrate the real genius of the English people for self-govern- 
ment. Another portion of the work which throws a flood of light on the 
operation of the British system is Chapters If and III. In his treatment 
of the historical development of the Privy Council, the Ministry and the 
Cabinet, the wide gap between legal form and constitutional practice, so 
characteristic of the English system, is clearly brought out. 

This work is so full of material that it is impossible to summarize the 
contents of these two volumes. It is sufficient praise to say that they are 
indispensable to the student of English political institutions, and of hardly 
less value to students of American political development. 


Bainbridge, William S. Life's Day. Pp. 308. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 19009. 

It has become a very necessary part of medical effort and teaching to popu- 
larize for the layman the principles of hygienic living and more widely and 
speedily to disseminate among those who have little time for deep study, the 
sensible, ordinary knowledge requisite to a good physical and mental condition. 
In this volume of “guide posts and danger signals to health” is found a most 
comprehensive and instructive compilation of suggestions, covering the vari- 
ous periods of human lifetime from birth to death, prefaced by a concise, 
elementary discussion of the influences of heredity and environment. The 
critical periods, those of childhood and adolescence, are treated with unusual 
care. The characteristic note is one of moderation tn all things, whether 
it be diet, exercise or parental guidance. 


Barnett, Canon, and Mrs. S. A. Towards Social Reform. Pp. 352. Price, 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company, 19009. 
It is a rich experience that Canon and Mrs. Barnett have had in their lifetime 
of work and thought in East London, of which period a full quarter century 
has been spent in Toynbee Hall. An earlier volume embodied some of the 
conclusions derived from that experience. The present one, in the same 
general style, is made up of a series of essays, many of them previously 
published elsewhere, dealing with social reformers, poverty, education, recrea- 
tion and housing. The authors write as those who, guided by an ideal, 
yet realize the painful slowness of progress toward it. The book necessarily 
deals with things from the English point of view, but its problems are uni- 
versal, and the reflections of these lifelong students have their interest for 
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all thinking men. The point of view is sanely and progressively conserva- 
tive, as befits those who have long dealt at first hand with the difficult task 
of social reform. 


Becu, Carlos A. Ja Neutralidad. Puenos Aires: Arnold, Moen & Her- 
mano. 

In a monograph on neutrality, Dr. Becu has made a very important contri- 

bution to the subject. The author has given special attention to the practice 

of the American nations, and in this respect his book presents material which 

is not to be found in any other publication. It is to be hoped that at some 

time or other this work will be translated for the use of American students. 


Beveridge, W. H. Unemployment—A Problem of Industry, Pp. xvi, 317. 
Price, $2.40. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Blandin, Mrs. 1. M. //istory of Higher Education of Women in the South 
Prior to 1860. Pp. 327. Price, $3.00. Washington: Neale Publishing 
Company, 1909. 

Mrs. I. M. Blandin’s “History of Higher Education of Women ‘n the South” 
presents an accumulation of data concerning the southern schools that would 
probably be difficult to duplicate. Several hundred schools, in the various 
southern states, are described. Most of the descriptions are very minute, 
some of them practically amounting to a catalogue of the school, academy 
or institute, as the case may be, enumerating the branches of study taught 
there, the faculties of successive years, the graduates, and their respective 
degrees. The curricula described in most cases provide an education far 
different from higher education as we now conceive it, and come rather under 
the head of elementary education. The book disintegrates rather than in- 
tegrates the data presented, and gives no definite conclusion concerning the 
result of this education. As a whole, it is rather a detailed history of the 
schools themselves, than of the resulting education. 


Bordwell, Percy. Vie Law of War Between Belligerenis. Pp. 374. Chi- 
cago: Callaghan & Co. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Bruce, H. A. The Romance of American Expansion. Pp xiii, 246. Price, 
$1.75. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909. 
This book is the appearance in book form of an engaging series of articles 
which were originally published in the Outlook. The style in which they 
are written shows that the author has tried to popularize certain typical 
events of American foreign policy—the romance is always in the foreground. 
The chapters are devoted to the work done by eight men prominent in the 
growth of our country—Boone, Jefferson, Jackson, Houston, Benton, Fre- 
mont, Seward and McKinley. The author’s enthusiasm in his description 
of these men leaves him in little less than hero worship. But it would be 
unfair to judge the work strictly from the standpoint of the historian— 
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for it does not aim to be a history. The man who finds history dull will 
not have to discard this volume. The personal element is given such em- 
phasis that events serve only as a setting. A brief chapter, on further read- 
ing, gives useful lists of books. The emphasis here also is placed upon 
volumes the first object of which is to entertain. 


Burns, J. A. The Catholic School System in the United States. Pp. 415. 

Price, $1.25. New York: Benziger Bros., 1908. 

The author, who is president of the Holy Cross College, in Washington, 
D. C., traces in this volume the history of the school system down to about 
1840, which he looks upon as the period of the establishment of the schools. 
Treatment of their subsequent history is reserved for another volume. 

The book abounds in condensed statements of the educational develop- 
ment in the various communities and states of the country. Thus a great 
number of facts are presented which will be of value to students. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there is comparatively little evidence of critical use of the 
material presented. The account is purely descriptive. However, as a sum- 
mary of the facts in the history of the educational policies of the Church, 
the volume deserves notice. 


Burstall, Sara A. /mpressions of American Education in 1008. Pp. xii, 

329. Price, $1.25. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 

As mistress of the Manchester (Eng.) High School for Girls, and as writer 
and university lecturer on education, the author of this appreciative but dis- 
criminating study of our educational system is splendidly qualified to ex- 
press opinions that shall command the attention of American educators and 
the public generally. Her survey runs the gamut from primary school to 
university. But her chief interest lies in the high school, and particularly 
in the teaching of history and in the newer departures in the way of do- 
mestic science and of commercial and industrial training for girls. 

In a general contrast of American with English education, our points 
of superiority are stated as the following: (1) the general interest and 
belief in education for the many, not for the privileged few; (2) the “ex- 
traordinary excellence” of our school buildings and apparatus; (3) the 
comparative absence of “sanction and stimulus,” in the way of either pun- 
ishments or rewards,—possible because of the self-restraint and ambition 
of the average pupil; (4) the self-reliance of our pupils in preparing their 
lessons without the constant oversight of the teacher: (5) the care taken 
not to differentiate one child from another too early by specialization of 
studies, thereby hindering the development of individual tastes and capaci- 
ties later; (6) the “unity of education and of the teaching profession”; 
(7) the confidence felt by educators that their profession is one held in 
high esteem. 

Points of English superiority noted are: (1) the non-secularization of 
the English public school; (2) the greater “freedom and variety” of the 
English system, without the American “despotism of the official”: (3) the 
fuller opportunities open to Fnglish women on the administrative side, as 
principals and as members of school boards of directors. 
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Calvert, A. F. Madrid. Pp. 469. Price, $1.60. New York: John Lane 

Company, 1909. 

Mr. Calvert's series of volumes describing the cities of Spain bids fair to 
give a detailed description of the country such as has been presented for 
few if any of the other countries of Europe. The description of the city 
of Madrid occupies about half of this volume. Court life and society are 
sketched with intimacy, then follow discussions of the art of the Capital, 
Spanish literature and the drama, the churches and the public buildings; 
side excursions are taken to the Escorial and Alcala de Henares. Rather 
disproportionate attention is given to the national sport—bull fighting, which 
monopolizes almost a fifth of the text. 

The latter half of the book, as in the others of the series, is taken up 
with an exhaustive and excellent coilection of pictures. The streets, daily 
life, pastimes, religion and architecture of the capital pass successively in 
review. A large number of reproductions of the treasures of the Prado gives 
the volume especial value to those interested in art. The type work is ex- 
cellent and though the style of the text is popular and at times diffuse, the 
prospective tourist to Madrid will find the book of great value. 


Chamberlain, Arthur H. Standards in Education. Pp. 265. Price, $1.00. 
New York: American Book Company, 1908. 

This book deals primarily with elementary education; with its Theses, Topics 
for Study and Bibliography. It is admirably suited to class work in normal 
schools. Throughout there is a regard for social conditions and_ social 
needs. European experience is freely drawn upon by way of illustration 
and suggestion. It is a hopeful sign that this sort of book is available to 
take the place of the earlier vague and impracticable studies of education. 
It is to be regretted that the book is published without an index. 


Channing, Edward and Lansing. The Story of the Great Lakes. Pp. viii. 
308. Price, $1.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1909. 


Chapin, R. C. The Standard of Living Among Workingmen's Families in 
New York City. Pp. xv, 372. Price, $2.00. New York: Charities Pub- 
lication Committee, 1900. 

This book is a refinement of the figures originally presented in the report 

of the special committee, appointed by the New York State Conference of 

Charities and Corrections, to investigate the standard of living. The same 

schedules are worked over in infinite, painful detail, and the results pre- 

sented in two hundred pages of printed matter, charts and statistical tables. 

The whole report is based on about four hundred schedules, and while these 

four hundred schedules furnish a very good basis for a modest summary 

such as that presented by the Committee of the State Conference, it is wholly 
inadequate as a basis for the author’s broad statements and conclusions. 

For example, on page 128, a table is given to show under-feeding in vari- 

ous occupations. The number of underfed families in one group is eight 

and these cight families constitute 30.7 per cent of the total under considera- 

tion, which was twenty-six. Unquestionably, figures so small cannot form a 
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scientific basis for percentages. They are too minute to justify percentage 
generalizations. 

Had the four hundred schedules been collected by the same person in 
the same spirit, with the same point of view, there would have been more 
reason for the publication of a book based upon them, but collected as they 
were in part by volunteers, in part by trade unionists, and in part by paid 
agents, they do not represent a consensus of thought nor a unified idea, and 
the series of generalizations, deductions, percentages and conclusions which 
the author draws are unwarranted in view of the smallness of his source 
material and the diversity of its origin, although the technique of the work 
is splendidly scientific, the tables well organized and the charts graphic in 
their presentation of the facts. The conclusions which appear in the last 
six pages of the main work present no thought in addition to that of the 
original report of the Committee on the Standard of Living. 


Cleveland, F, A., and Powell, F. W. Railroad Promotion and Capitalization 
in the United States. Pp. xiv, 368. Price, $2.00. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1909. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Cooley, Charies H. Secial Organisation. Pp. xvii, 426. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Scribner's Sons, 1909. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Crawford, William H. The Church and the Slum. Pp. 146. Price, $0.75. 
New York: Eaton & Mains, 1908. 
A representative group of English Wesleyan mission halls and the work 
which they engage to accomplish are described in this little volume. One 
illustration is added from Edinburgh, Scotland. The activities of the mis- 
sions are manifold and are a considerable departure from the method of 
the old mission. Success in evangelizing men has depended in part upon 
the initial use of various expedients for attracting them and discreet minis- 
trations to bodily comfort. In at least some of these missions long-sighted 
methods along the lines of social service are in vogue; work tests are ap- 
plied to lodgers and employment secured for the deserving. The book is 
very informal, the contents having originally appeared as a series of letters. 
The style perhaps is not so pleasing as is desirable, but the book is sug- 
gestive for American mission workers. 


Daish, John B. Procedure in Interstate Commerce Cases. Pp. xiv, 494. 
Price, $5.25. Washington: W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 1900. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Davidson, John, and Gray, A. Scottish Staple at Veere. Pp. 453. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1900 

Reserved for later notice. 


Dawson, William H. The German Workman. Pp. xii, 304. Price, 6s. 
London: P. S. King & Son. 
This little hook on “The German Workman,” which the author styles a 
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study in national efficiency, gives the best account existing in English of 
the manifold social activities of imperial, state and municipal government 
that have made over the life of the working classes of the fatherland 
during the last quarter century. The problem of unemployment has given 
rise to various kinds of labor registries and employment bureaus, to out- 
of-work municipal insurance, to systems of relief for wandering workers, 
to labor colonies and to extensive relief works. The ever-pressing hous- 
ing problem has been boldly attacked by municipal buildings and shelters 
for the homeless combined with municipal activity in renting houses. Sick- 
ness is combatted with all the resources of the cities, backed by the state 
insurance funds, while the school doctor does much to prevent disease, and 
the convalescent home makes unnecessary a too early return to work. Muni- 
cipal pawnshops and information bureaus, the workmen's secretariat, work- 
ingmen’s insurance, and poor relief—such are a few more of the bewilder- 
ing array of activities carried on by the German government in behalf of 
its working people. Whatever the reader's judgment of paternalism, many 
of the results must command admiration, and Mr. Dawson’s book presente 
them with admirable clearness and conciseness. 


Dealey, James Q. The Development of the State. Pp. 343. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1900 
Reserved for later notice. 


Denison, G. T. The Struggle for Imperial Unity. Pp. x, 422. Price, $2.25. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1909. 

Imperialism is the keynote of this record of the movement to keep the colo- 
nies, and Canada especially, in close union with Great Britain. The author 
is extreme in his enthusiasm. Indeed so sensitive is he to any suggestion 
that Canada should be joined to the United States that he considers the 
commercial union movement to have been a conspiracy of treasonable na- 
ture supported by contributions from Andrew Carnegie, Charles A. Dana 
and other prominent men in the United States operating with the disloyal 
in Canada itself. Mr. Goldwin Smith is regarded as the arch traitor. After 
a long friendship the author broke with him, declaring that he never would 
speak to him again and that he would answer such a man only with the 
sword. This indicates the general tone of the book. 

Mr. Denison, who has had a wide experience in the Imperial Federa- 
tion Movement, presents an interesting description of the inception and 
growth of the movement, the beginning of which he credits to the loyalists 
of the American Revolution. The United States is branded as “unserupu- 
lous” in the methods adopted to bring about a closer relation of the English 
peoples of North America, but it is asserted that the annexation movement is 
now so thoroughly discredited that it is no longer a subject for serious 
consideration. The personal animosities which appear throughout the work 
mar a story otherwise well told. 


Devine, Edward T. Misery and Its Causes. Pp. 274. Price, $1.25. New 


York: Macmillan Company, 1909. 
Reserved for later notice. 
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Dewe, J. A. History of Economics. Pp. 334. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Benzinger Bros., 1908. 


Dodd, Walter Fairleigh. Modern Constitutions. 2 Vols. Pp. xxxvii, 685. 

Price, $5.42. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1909. 

The University of Chicago Press has done a real service in placing at the 
disposal of students of political science careful translations of the con- 
stitutions of the more important countries of Europe and America. The 
great difficulty with which American students heretofore have had to con- 
tend has been the fact that the compilations of constitutions could not be 
depended upon for strict accuracy, and in most cases, therefore, it was 
necessary to refer to the originals. This will no longer be necessary. 

It is to be hoped that at some future time Mr. Dodd will supplement 
these two important volumes with translations of the constitutions of the 
states of Peru, Venezuela, Paraguay, Uruguay and Bolivia. Such a third 
volume would be gratefully received by teachers and students. In the 
meantime they have been placed under deep obligations to Mr. Dodd for the 
painstaking care with which he has accomplished a very difficult task. 


Evans, Lawrence B. [I’ritings of George Washington. Pp. xxxiv, 567. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. 

Writings of great men bring the student into close touch with the person- 
alities and times he is studying. This volume is the first of a series on 
the writings of American statesmen. Its purpose is to present in conven- 
ient form the most important documents written by each of the statesmen 
whose writings are treated. 

There are already two editions of the writings of Washington, neither 
of which the present editor believes is definitive. Objection is raised to 
that of Jared Sparks that too great editorial liberties were taken with ‘the 
original letters. He omitted passages of which he did not approve without 
stating that the document thus presented was incomplete. The other edi- 
tion, under the editorship of Worthington C. Ford, presents the letters ex- 
actly as they left the hand of Washington, but on account of its size is not 
available to as large a public as is desirable. These reasons justify the ap- 
pearance of the present volume. The most important of the documents 
chosen may be divided into three classes. first, documents which are im- 
portant state papers, such as the Farewell Address; second, accounts of 
important events in which the writer was a leading participant, such as the 
description of the capture of Boston; third, papers setting forth his opin- 
ions on various public questions, such as the settlement of the West. The 
texts of the documents of this volume, with a few exceptions, are taken 
from Ford’s edition. Both Ford and Sparks are drawn upon for a con- 
siderable number of notes; others are added by the editor. 


Ferrero, G. Characters and Events of Roman History. Vol. V. Pp. 275. 
Price, $2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1go9. 
Reserved for later notice. 
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Fillebrown, C. B. The A BC of Taxation. Pp. 229. Price, $1.20 New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1909. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Finley, John H., and Sanderson, John F. The American Executive and 
Executive Methods. Pp. 352. Price, $1.25. New York: Century Com- 
pany, 1908. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Foltz, E. B. K. The Federal Civil Service as a Career. Pp. vii, 325. Price, 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1909. 

Various phases of the civil service rules have been discussed at length, but 
this is the first manual which attempts to show in a general way the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of government employment, methods of entering 
the service and the limitations of the service as a career. The opening chap- 
ters give a general sketch of the government's business methods. Then 
follows a discussion of the merit system with a rather detailed considera- 
tion of the examinations, salaries and the chance for advancement. The 
author is enthusiastic over the opportunity offered to the young man by the 
public service for getting an education in one of the universities of the 
capital, while at the same time supporting himself. The service, as at pres- 
ent organized, hardly offers opportunities which will permanently attract 
the ablest young men. If the higher offices outside the so-called civil ser- 
vice proper are desired, a political career must be entered. If the interests 
of the candidate are chiefly scientific rather than for a money return, there 
are many branches which give promise of substantial honors. From the 
standpoint of money, the service certainly does not pay, but in opportunity 
to give worthy service to mankind, the author believes the federal civil 
service is exceptional. The book is written in a popular style, while at 
the same time it brings together a mass of information useful for any one 
contemplating entering the service of the government. 


Fry, William H. New Hampshire as a Royal Province. Pp. 527. Price, 
$3.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1908. 


Graves, Frank P. .1 History of Education Before the Middle Ages. Pp. xiv, 

304. Price, $1.10. New York: Macmillan Company, 1909. 
The author, who is Professor of the History and Philosophy of Education 
in the Ohio State University, attempts a very ambitious program. In the 
three hundred pages of this volume he seeks to summarize the civilization 
as well as the educational policies of savages, Egypt, Babylon, Pheenicia, 
China, India, Persia, the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, and the early 
Christians. Nor is the author content with the wide field covered in the 
title of his work. He tries to bring the history of the educational policies 
of China, for instance, down to the present time. 

The volume has the merit of stating succinctly the achievements of the 
various nations. The field is too big, however, for one man to cover satis- 
factorily in one volume. 
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Hart, Albert Bushnell. Actual Government as Applied Under American 
Conditions. Third edition. Pp. xxi, 599. Price, $2.25. New York: 
Longsmans, Green & Co., 1908. 

This book was reviewed and criticised in THe ANNALS upon its first appear- 
ance in 1904. The first edition contained a large number of errors of fact, 
which impaired to some extent its usefulness as a text-book. In the two revi- 
sions which it has since undergone, many errors have been eliminated and 
new bibliographical material added. A careful reading, however, shows 
that it is still by no means free from errors; but they are not important. 
As was said in the review of the first edition, Professor Hart’s book is a 
unique and interesting work. All in all, it is the best college text-book yet 
published dealing with the general American system of government—national, 
state and local. It represents a new departure in text-book writing, treating 
as it does the political system of the United States as a whole, emphasizing 
the actual workings of government and providing the student with a large 
body of bibliographical material, both original and secondary. 


Hepburn, A. B. Artificial Waterways and Commercial Development. Pp. 

115. Price, $1.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1909. 

The greater part of this volume deals with the development and life of the 
Erie Canal. Its title is misleading, as there are but three brief chapters on 
matters aside from the canals of New York. One of these makes brief 
mention of the canals of China, India, Continental Europe and the United 
States as a whole. Another discusses the Panama Canal, and the last con- 
tains a very general discussion of the relation between the waterways ques- 
tion and the conservation of resources. The minor chapters do not add to 
the author's main theme, namely, the need for improved inland canals. 
There is little similarity between the Suez, Panama or Sault Ste. Marie, which 
connects large bodies of water, and a canal such as the Erie. 

In discussing the Erie Canal, however, much interesting historical data 
is presented in a readable form. Its early effect upon New York City. 
upon the trunk-line railways and upon western commerce is emphasized, 
and the relative decline of New York City is cited as evidence why the 
inland canals should be enlarged. While many deny any actual decline in 
the commercial position of New York, they may agree with the author that 
waterways should be improved, and that their function is “to supplement 
and complement, and not to rival the railways.” 

Higginson, Ella. fluska: The Great Country. Pp. 537. Price, $2.50. New 

York: Macmillan Company, 1908. 

The nature of this book is perhaps indicated best by the facts that it has 
no table of contents and the chapters have no individual headings. The 
ordinary reader is so much accustomed to having definite topics put before 
him that the absence of these creates a feeling of hopeless bewilderment. 

The book is an entertaining, rambling account of Alaska, related largely 
from personal observation. It gives many intimate touches of Alaskan life 
and conditions which can be gained only at first hand, and suggests the 
delights of summer journeys to this northern country. Numerous illustra- 
tions of high quality aid in presenting the attractive side of Alaskan scenery. 
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Hillquit, Morris. Socialism in Theory and Practice. Pp. ix, 361. Price, 

$1.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1909. 

If anyone writes authoritatively on American socialism it is Morris Hillquit. 
As student, writer, propagandist and political leader, he has stood for years 
in the forefront of that movement. The author studies socialism in all its 
phases. In Part I, on the socialist philosophy, he contrasts socialism with 
individualism as a system of social organization, and discusses the relation 
of socialism to present and future ethics, politics and the state. Despite a 
commendable effort to clothe his ideal with flesh and blood, he is necessarily 
vague as to the future, but he does at any rate correct misconceptions of 
the aims of his party. If anyone hopes for much softening of Marxian 
dogmas from Mr. Hillquit, however, he will be disappointed. The labor 
theory of value, subsistence wages, absolute and irreconcilable class struggles 
—all the old revolutionary bravery appears unmodified. This is as though 
the orthodox economist should offer Ricardo’s formulas as a satisfactory 
explanation of present economic life. Economic students to-day have got 
beyond Ricardo and Marx. 

The second part of the book deals with socialism and reform. The 
author discusses summarily the principal modern reforms, most of which he 
welcomes because, as he thinks, they strengthen the workers in the class strug- 
gle, though he contemptuously dismisses them as insufficient except as they 
lead to radical change in the industrial basis of society. This socialist theory 
of reform has become familiar to all students during recent years. While 
such a lofty attitude may at times be irritating to the humble social reformer, 
doubtless he will not refuse the help of the socialist in achieving his ends. 
The book is a good one, and shows clearly both the strength and the weak- 
ness of American socialism. 


Holdsworth, W. S.A History of English Law. Three vols. Pp. 1564. 
Price, $12.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1908. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Holland, T. E. The Laws of War on Land. Pp. 149. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press, 1908. 

Laws of war have been set for their own armies by several of the important 
countries. Mr. Holland in this short compilation aims to codify such usages 
as have by general acceptance become recognized as binding on civilized 
nations in time of war. Even now after the declaration of the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 it must be admitted that there are many important points 
upon which no declaration has as yet been made. 

The Hague declarations are made the groundwork about which the 
discussions of less generally accepted practices are grouped. There are valu- 
able cross-references to the chief authorities. The latter half of the book 
contains a republication of the more important national instructions as to the 
laws of war on land, the text of the Hague declarations and an historical 
review of the chief diplomatic notes relating to the laws of war. Due credit 
is given to the United States for the forward step taken in issuing, in 1861, 
its instructions for the government of armies in the field. 
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International Tax Association: Addresses and Proceedings of—State and 
Local Taxation. Pp. 636. Columbus, O.: International Tax Associa- 
tion, 1909. 

One of the most interesting movements of the day and one with enormous 
possibilities for the speedy solution of taxation problems is the movement 
which has crystallized in the formation of the International Tax Associa- 
tion. This body of thoughtful, public men from both Canada and the United 
States representing not only the tax-paying group but also state officials and 
teachers of the theory as well, are earnestly endeavoring to bring order from 
the chaos of inequalities found in the present system of taxation, and to 
formulate some well-defined working basis upon which tax gatherer and 
taxpayer may mutually agree. The volume of addresses and proceedings 
of the second annual conference, held in Toronto last October, contains 
many contributions of real value, covering a wide range of subjects and 
submitted by individuals whose experience in these matters commands 
deserved respect. 

Of special interest are the topics on the taxation of forest lands and 
mineral properties, coming at a time when the conservation of natural 
resources is engaging the increased attention of the public mind. Inheri- 
tance taxes, both as a means of income and for purposes of social regula- 
tion are thoughtfully analyzed, and it is significant, in view of the present 
agitation for a national inheritance tax, that the addresses on this sub- 
ject emphasized most clearly the fact that such a form of revenue should 
be logically left to the states and provinces. The importance of equitable 
and precise assessments of city property was unanimously recognized, theory 
and practice being compared in order to show definite results of attempted 
reforms. Public service corporations and life insurance companies as objects 
for taxation were made the subjects of several careful investigations, the 
former bringing up various points of interest regarding franchise regula- 
tion and capitalization of public industries. A paper on the history of 
constitutional provisions relating to taxation affords a good comparative 
outline of the tendencies in the different financial systems, as regulated by 
the local constitutions. A valuable report on Canadian methods of taxing 
corporations contains a digested account of laws and practices in the 
Dominion, illustrating the present tendency towards complexity. The volume 
is admirable, both i1 suggestion and in detailed exposition of one of the 
present problems. 

Jenks, J. W. = Principles of Politics. Pp. xviii, 187. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1909. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Jones, L. A., and Bellot, H. H. L. The Law of Children and Young Persons 
in Relation to Penal Offenses. Pp. xxv, 383. London: Butterworth & 
Co., 1900. 

In view of the great interest now manifested in the welfare of children im 

this country this digest of the penal law of England in so far as it concerns 
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children will be helpful. It aims to be useful to the lawyer as well as read- 
able to the layman. The protection afforded the young against the cruelty 
or neglect of parents, the laws regulating their employment in industrial 
life, and their amusements in public places as well as the law dealing with 
the punishment of youthful offenders, their training and education, are here 
set forth. 

To legislators or those interested in securing legislation for the protec- 
tion of children this will be a most valuable reference book. Unfortunately, 
the wide differences in laws in the American states make a similar compila- 
tion practically impossible for this country. 


Jordan, David Starr. The Fate of Iciodorum. Pp. 111. Price, 90 cents. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1909. 

The allegorical interpretation of an economic problem is rare enough in 
this day and generation to call for comment. But when the allegory pos- 
sesses not only the attributes of a prophecy which finds its own fulfilment 
but also a keen satire that reveals all weaknesses by its very humor, the 
subject itself takes on a new interest. As a treatise on the workings and 
incidence of the policy of protectionism, this little story of the French 
“Octroi” is thoroughly delightful, the fallacies of the adherents of this 
“ism” being cleverly exposed. To show the parallels occurring in American 
life, notes are appended as a means of translating certain recent events in the 
light of the allegory. 

Kennedy, James B. Beneficiary Features of American Trade Unions. Pp. 

128. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1908. 

An excellently worked out intensive study of the benefit features of Ameri- 
ean trade unions is presented. The work describes systems of insurance 
against death and disability, sick, out-of-work and superannuation benefits, 
and the methods of administration of these various forms of relief. The 
author has made a valuable addition to the literature on the American trade 
union by presenting a detailed study of a phase of union a tivity, which has 
been over emphasized in Great Britain and neglected in the United States. 


de Las Cases, P. Je Chomage. Pp. 191. Price, 2 franes. Paris: V. 
Lecoffre, 1900. 

This interesting little volume on unemployment has been highly commended 
by the Academy of Social and Moral Sciences. It deals but slightly with 
the statistics of unemployment, though it is evidently based on wide study 
in the leading countries of Europe. It discusses briefly the causes of unem- 
ployment and proposed methods of doing away with it. The body of the 
work, however, is devoted to a careful study of all the various systems of 
unemployment insurance. This comparative view will be valuable to students 
of the question of mitigating the hardships of those out of work. 


MacDonald, Duncan B. The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam. Pp. xiii, 
317. Price, $1.88. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 19009. 

To most of us the great world of Islam is hardly more than a name. The 

author makes us his debtors by this illuminating discussion of the inner 
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life of the adherents of a religion different from ours. He bases his discus- 
sion largely on the works of the historian, Ibu Khaldun, and the mystic 
Al-Ghazzali. The dogmatic, utilitarian character of the religion is empha- 
sized. The reality of the next world, of the myriad spirits, good and bad, 
is made clear. Altogether the volume is an excellent work. The contents 
were given as the Haskell lectures on comparative religion at the University 
of Chicago in 1906. The author is Professor of Semitic Languages in Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. 


Maitland, F. W. The Constitutional History of England. Pp. xxviii, 547. 

Price, $3.50. Cambridge: University Press, 1908. 

Written before the time of his great contributions to English constitutional 
history, the author in this series of lectures lays no claim to original research. 
Reliance is placed upon Hallam, Stubbs, Dicey, Anson and similar classical 
text-books. The volume, therefore, lacks the evidence of mature scholarship 
that characterizes the author's special studies in medizval law. Those who 
are just beginning the study of English constitutional history will welcome 
the book, however, because it puts in brief form and popular style the frame- 
work of the subject. It is an excellent introduction and one which is readable 
without being superficial. 

The first chapters on the early period of English law make the most out 
of the scant materials at hand. They show the author's union of high specu- 
lative power with thorough command of the sources. Throughout the book 
there is a wealth of illustration from the life of the time and examples of 
the survival of early institutions in later law which give a good perspective 
of the general development. In the latter portion of the book, dealing with 
the public law of the period in which the lectures were written (1887-88), an 
opportunity is taken to review the field in the light of the facts already pre- 
sented. The work lacks the polish which would doubtless have been given it 
if the author had lived to apply to its revision the results of his maturer 
scholarship. Nevertheless in its present form it furnishes the student an 
excellent picture of the trend of development in the English constitution. 


McConnell, George M. Presidential Campaigns from Washington to Roose- 
velt. Pp. 245. Price, $1.50. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1908. 
Presidential campaigns are complicated by so many issues that the author 
who undertakes to describe them in two hundred and fifty pages must neces- 
sarily touch upon only a few of the chief characteristics of each. The chapters 
of this book characterize each campaign by its most prominent feature. The 
style is rather that of the newspaper than of the more serious text, but the 
discussions are uniformly interesting and will doubtless bring the book on 
that account a popular acceptance which the more scholarly treatise would 
lack. The presentation of the period from Jefferson to Van Buren is the 
best portion of the work. The discussion of the newer campaigns neces- 
sarily leaves a rather indefinite impression, as the events are too fresh in 
our minds to have assumed their proper perspective. The last chapter dis- 
cussing campaigns as intended and as conducted is one of the most valuable 

in the book. 
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Montgomery, H. B. The Empire of the East. Pp. 307. Price, $2.50. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg, 1909. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Miinsterberg, Hugo. /’sychotherapy. Pp. 401. Price, $2.00. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909. 


Noyes, Alexander D. /Jorty Years of American Finance. Pp. 418. Price, 
$1.50. Boston: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1900. 


Otis, William, Bradley. {wicrican Jerse, 1625-1807, History. Pp, xiv, 
303. Price, $1.75. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909. 

A decidedly novel method in the interpretation of American history is 
presented in this book of the seventeenth and eighteenth century verse. 
Without attempting an anthology, or biographical review, an arrangement 
has been made of the product of “the poetic mind,” with due regard to 
subject matter and chronology in a way that accurately portrays the spirit 
of the time. The historical, religious, political and satirical contributions 
are each studied in order to discover the social conditions and sentiments 
of the particular period which brought them forth. Beginning with the 
landing of the Pilgrims and the settlement of New England, up through 
the various stages of colonization and the Revolution to the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, the activities and thoughts of the different races 
and sects, forming the nucleus of our nation, are vividly mirrored in the 
virile, somewhat crude, but none the less characteristic verse of the pioneer 
epoch. Somewhat to the reader's surprise, there is found throughout an 
essentially “American” note, an originality that represents an independence, 
a pride in a new world with new and freer conditions,—all disproving the 
popular idea that early American poetry was wholly imitative. 


Reeder, Robert P. Rate Regulation. Pp. 44. New York: T. and J. W. 

Johnson Co., 1908. 
As a rule it is not difficult to review a book, much less a monograph. Either 
its good points are so striking or its bad points stand out so prominently that 
even the casual reader is impressed with the quality and the extent of the 
author's effort. There are books, however, particularly those purporting 
to deal with legal subjects, that fail to yield up the secret of their being 
because their theme is too deeply buried in a mass of citations. Others 
of a similar character follow the beaten path of some great writer on 
jurisprudence, rearranging his outline and using his citations. This rarely 
is a compliment to the writer who has blazed the way and almost never 
results in more than passing notice of the plagiarist. 

The monograph by Mr. Reeder strangely enough belongs to both classes. 
He shows a remarkable acquaintance with writers (to whom he accords 
credit) and a most unusual study of cases. If for no other reason the 
monograph ought to be remembered for its long list of cases. The prep- 
aration of such an extensive digest covering so few pages marks the extent 
of the author’s service to the public. P 

The author is evidently opposed to the control of anything by commis- 
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sions. Court rulings force him to admit that the legislature may name rates 
and may even delegate this power to another body (p. 14). This admission 
is made with reluctance. The long introductory argument, covering about 
two-thirds of the monograph, could well have been omitted. Then the 
startling queries on the last page (44) would have reached the eyes of 
those quite outside of the student class. The author’s purpose cannot be 
better shown than by quoting his closing paragraph. “Indeed, if the legis- 
lature may constitutionally grant a broad discretion to a railroad commis- 
sion where must it stop? May not Congress delegate to a commission 
similar power over the tariff or over taxation in general? May not the 
state legislatures delegate to commissions similar power over the criminal 
laws? May not the power which is granted to seven men or five or three 
be granted to one man, and not upon one subject only, but upon every 
subject which now comes before the legislatures?" 


Rivarola, Rodolfo. Del Regimen Federative al Unitorio. Buenos Aires; 

Jacob Peuser, 1908. 

This volume, by the dean of the law school of the National University of 
La Plata, has aroused widespread attention owing to the fact that the main 
thesis of Dr. Rivarola’s book is that while the Argentine Republic has a 
federal system in form, it is tending so strongly toward a unified system 
in fact, that it is desirable to have such condition recognized in the consti- 
tution. This question of the relation of the federal to the unified system 
of government has been discussed by Argentine publicists for nearly a 
century. The failure of the provinces to develop a distinctive local life, 
together with the tendency of the federal government constantly to inter- 
fere in local affairs, has prevented the growth of a vigorous federal system. 
Dr. Rivarola’s work brings out these defects with great clearness. 

It is true that the views advanced by Dr. Rivarola are not shared by 
any considerable section of the population, and that there is at the present 
time no tendency to make any changes in the existing constitutional system. 
Dr. Rivarola’s book, nevertheless, is an interesting study of the actual 
operation of the Argentine system, and as such is indispensable to every 
student of Latin-American political institutions. 


Ruhl, Arthur. The Other Americans. Pp. xi, 321. Price, $2.00. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1908. 
The chapters of this book appeared in Collier's and Scribner’s magazines, 
and contain the observations of a skilled journalist during a prolonged tour 
through South America. The author's excellent style, his appreciation of 
the picturesque, combined with a keen sense of humor, make the work 
delightful reading, and will certainly arouse the interest of many persons 
to whom South America is at present a closed book. The author could 
not hope and does not pretend exhaustively to examine any phase of Latin- 
American institutions, but simply gives the first impressions of a North 
American during a hurried tour through the leading Latin-American repub- 


Contributed by Ward W. Pierson. 
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lics. Judged by this standard, Mr. Ruhl’s book is a most suggestive series 
of notes on Latin-American affairs. 


Schouler, James. /deals of the Republic. Pp. xi, 304. Price, $1.50. Bos- 

ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1908. 

This volume consists of a collection of lectures given by Dr. Schouler at the 
Johns Hopkins University during the past two years. It is of especial 
interest as it forms the valedictory of this distinguished author to the general 
public. 

The preface states that “the purpose of the present volume is to trace 
out those fundamental ideas, political and social, to which America owes 
peculiarly her progress and her prosperity, and to consider the application 
of those ideas to present conditions.” In carrying out this plan, Dr. Schouler 
presents in an interesting and lucid manner the political and social ideas 
embodied in the early American constitution and bills of rights and traces 
their subsequent development and present trend. In addition, other subjects 
treated include the union of the states and centralizing tendencies, the civil 
service, parties and party spirit and the need of a new federal convention 
to propose amendments to the constitution. This last paper was first pre- 
sented as the presidential address before the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in 1897, suggesting the idea that has been urged by several promi- 
nent political scientists more recently. 

The author’s presentation of his subject is sane and just, and his views 
will generally command acceptance. It must be admitted, however, that 
the treatment is stronger upon the historic side than in its application of 
these ideals to present-day conditions. Again, the political ideas are more 
adequately presented than the social ones. The discussion of the struggle 
between labor and capital and the duty of the government to maintain social 
equality is presented from the point of view of one who was reared in the 
school of individualism, and whose philosophy has been only partially modi- 
fied by recent tendencies, but not sufficiently so as to cause him to favor the 
modern drift in the direction of paternalism. This volume will prove of 
value as a helpful historical résumé of the origin and development of the 
political ideals which have prevailed in this country. Unfortunately there is 
no index. 


Scott, Colin A. Social Education. Pp. xi, 300. Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1908. 
Social education is a term to conjure with, but the realization of a plan 
which will prove satisfactory for the training of our boys and girls for 
efficient service in the life of to-day may require the work of years of 
experiment. In this book the author—a psychologist—approaches the prob- 
lem from the point of view of the task of the school in preparing children 
for “effective social service of a self-organized and voluntary character.” 
Efficiency tests are now applied to the work of the schools, but judgments 
can more easily be formed in regard to the work of the special, trade and 
professional, than the public school. Furthermore, the work of the public 
school is so comprehensive as to make the application of rigid tests difficult 
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while the service of other schools may be easily tested because judged from a 
narrower point of view. 

The author proceeds to discuss three types of schools in which the 
social spirit has manifested itself; the school organized along monarchical 
lines, a certain English school being used as an example; the George Junior 
Republic, in which the principle of self-government dominates; and the 
Dewey School, with its pronounced social characteristics. The purpose, 
methods, achievements and limitations of each type are analyzed, and in 
subsequent chapters the importance of, and some experience in, self-organized 
group work in the average grade school are treated with ample illustration. 
In the chapter on Manual Arts many valuable suggestions are given and the 
social mission of the common school is set forth. Training in leadership, 
in social effectiveness and in honor are values which it should conserve. In 
the “Education of the Conscience” the author braves a new theme and 
charges the school with its measure of responsibility. The methods of school 
work suggested above would have a distinct value in this connection. 

The author indicates the needs of both the school and society and offers 
the plan of self-organized group work as a partial solution because of its 
integrating effects as well as its incentives to individual development. In 
parts of the book, however, it seems that the subject discussed is “Effective 
Education” rather than “Social Education.” 


Seager, H.R. Economics. Pp. xii, 476. Price, $1.75. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1909. 

One of the most interesting tendencies in technical school instruction is the 
increasing demand for economic teaching—both theoretical and_ practical. 
To meet this, Professor Seager has written a text-book which more briefly 
sets forth the theories and problems of political economy than is considered 
adequate for a university lecture course. Though based upon his _ well- 
known “Introduction to Economics” appearing six years ago, he has made 
some decided cuts in his table of contents and condensed the remaining topics 
for purposes of convenience. His aim is to clarify the theory and to bring 
the statistical information up to date, thus meeting the necessity of a shorter 
course for those who are primarily interested in the practical business prob- 
lems of the day. Though considered by the author as an independent work, 
it cannot be said to contain anything very novel or radically at variance 
with views already cited. Its admirable arrangement as an elementary book 
for students of technical schools is its greatest merit. 


Sheldon, Henry C. Sacerdotalism in the Nineteenth Century. Pp. ix, 461. 
Price, $2.00. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1909. 

Professor Sheldon has given us in this volume a concise statement of the 

systems of faith which exalt the priestly hierarchy, and bases his criticisms 

of them upon the principle that “so far as a church is controlled by 


sacerdotalism, it has turned away from the spiritual ideal of Christianity.” 
The first half of the volume is concerned with the Roman type of 
Ecclesiastical authority, which represents the church as the 


sacerdotalism. 
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infallible organ of truth, is criticised as logically demanding the pre-eminence 
of the church as a governing power, and consequently the subordination of 
the state. The development of papal absolutism is traced and the dogma of 
papal imfallibility questioned. In the Greek Church sacerdotalism is of the 
aristocratic type, investing the ecumenical council with the highest authority, 
and is shown to fall below the Roman monarchic type in its control. 

The Anglo-Catholic or High Church movement is traced in the Church 
of England. Patristic authority in interpretation and apostolic succession 
are discussed. The trend of this movement is claimed to be toward a more 
compact sacerdotalism with an aversion for Protestanism and an inclination 
to Rome. Less important developments of sacerdotalism are represented by 
the radical Neo-Lutherans, the Irvingites and the Mormons. 

In conclusion the author urges evangelical Protestanism to recognize its 
great task of maintaining itself against the sacerdotal attempts to subjugate 
the world to the dominion of priestly sovereignty, which is already menaced 
by increased intellectual activity. As a work in polemics this volume is 
generally strong and is of value to the student of the relations of church 
and state as well as to the theologian. 


Sinclair, U., and Williams, M. Good Health and How IVe Won /t. Pp. 302. 
Price, $1.20. New York: F, A. Stokes Company, 19009. 


St. Maur, Kate V. The Earth's Bounty. Pp. x, 430. Price $1.75. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1909. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Towler, W. G. Socialism in Local Government. Pp. xiii, 336. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1909. 

This book, a companion volume to “The Case Against Socialism,” and, like 

it, issued by the London Municipal Society, is a sane and dispassionate 

account of the results of the municipalization of water, gas and electric light- 
ing plants, telephones, tramways, the drink traffic, and various other matters 
of a like nature by the cities of Great Britain. Statistics and data from 
recent and reliable sources are presented, to show that for the most part 
such activities have been highly unsatisfactory, not only when considered 
from the standpoint of the price and quality of the service rendered, but 
also from that of the general effect upon industry and the people as a whole. 

The author admits that “unrestrained private venture is too likely to become 

tyrannical and contrary to public interest,” but advocates a system of control 

and regulation as the only advisable alternative. Especially interesting is 
his chapter dealing with “Labor and Politics,’ wherein he shows the abuse 
of political power by municipal employees. 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. S. History of the City of New York in the Seven- 
teenth Century. 2 vols. Pp. xl, 1173. Price, $5.00. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1909. 

Reserved for later notice. 


War in the Far East. By a military correspondent of the “Times.” Pp. 
656. Price, $5.00. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Reserved for later notice. 
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Webb, Sidney and Beatrice (editors). The Minority Report of the Poor 
Law Commission. Part 1. The Break Up of the Poor Law. Pp. xvii, 
6o1. Part Il. The Public Organization of the Labor Market. Pp, xiii, 
345. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 

It is universally recognized in England, as well as on the outside, that the 

recent Blue Book containing a report of the Poor Law Commission which, 

for several years, has been studying the administration of public relief in 

England, is one of the most important social documents of recent time. The 

commission found itself divided when it came to the question of recommenda- 

tions for the improvement of the situation. The majority of the board 
favored certain modifications of the existing plan, while the minority advo- 
cated rather radical sweeping changes. 

The volumes now under consideration are a popular edition of the 
minority report containing the exact text of the report but lacking the 
references to investigations and authorities cited in the original. Space 
prohibits any detailed mention of the contents of these volumes, to say noth- 
ing of any attempt to estimate the comparative value of the suggestions 
made by the majority and minority groups, or any attempt to estimate the 
feasibility of the measures proposed. It must suffice to call attention to the 
uniform recognition of the failure of the old system to adequately meet the 
needs of to-day. It is found that in spite of the efforts to abolish outdoor 
relief, it is widespead; that, in spite of the efforts to keep the able-bodied 
out of the almshouses, large and probably increasing numbers of able- 
bodied men and women are therein sheltered; and finally, that along with 
the existence of this workless population is a steady demand for the employ- 
ment of children. The minority firmly believes that this situation is too 
complex and too widespread to be dealt with by any local authorities irre- 
spective of their powers. The gist of the minority report contained in these 
two volumes is that there must be an organization of the national labor 
market under a cabinet minister, to be called perhaps the Minister of Labor. 
The department should be organized in six divisions: (1) The National 
Labor Exchange, (2) the Trade Insurance Division, (3) the Maintenance 
and Training Division, (4) the Industrial Regulation Division, (5) the 
Emigration and Immigration Division, (6) the Statistical Division. To this 
new department shall be transferred all the functions now performed by the 
various agencies dealing with the poor. 

It is a matter of congratulation that this minority report should be 
reprinted in this form. No more important volumes can be secured by 
libraries frequented by students of social problems—unless perchance it is 
the complete Blue Book itself. No student of American conditions can 
afford to neglect the evidence here presented or to consider the feasibility, 
in our minds, of the suggestions offered, for we must clearly recognize that 
the same problems exist here and that our own system is none too satis- 
factory. 


Weller, Charlies F. Neglected Neighbors. Pp. 342. Price, $1.50. Philadel- 
phia: The John C. Winston Company, 1909. 
The book is divided into two parts, the first of which discusses life in the 
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alleys; the second, in the tenements. The most notable things about the alley 
life are its immorality, the adverse surroundings of the children, the insanita- 
tion of the alleys, and the undesirable character of the social life there. The 
alleys are largely inhabited by negroes, and the picture painted by the author 
, of the life there is as soul harrowing as the description of the English 
factory towns, during the early part of the nineteenth century. The insanita- 
tion in the Washington tenements, as depicted, is not exceeded by the worst 
conditions of New York. From the standpoint of Washington, the picture 
is not a bright one. Three remedies are offered for the alley condition— i 
condemnation, commercialism and the opening of minor streets. i | 
The remedies advocated for a change in the tenements are the typical ig 
ones centering about tenement house legislation. The photographs which j 4 
fill the book are most excellent, but the descriptions of conditions show a 
lack of intimacy with the people. They are about things and about people, i” 
but they do not interpret sympathetically the alley and tenement humanity. 
The reading of the book leaves in the mind the impression that the author 
is guilty of groundless optimism. This criticism is based on his own facts 
which were gathered in 1905 and confirmed in 1908. During the intervening 
? years, when he and his helpers had supposedly been working for the removal 
of the conditions, they had, according to his own statements, grown worse 
rather than better. The book draws a terrible picture, and fails to present 
any adequate method of relieving its horrors. 


Wells, H. G. First and Last Things. Pp. 307. Price, $1.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. 
It is needless to say of any book written by Mr. Wells that it is interesting. 
This one is unusually so, because its author has undertaken to set out here 
: without reserve just what he believes, and what is his rule of life. The 
complete modernness of it all strikes one first; it is utterly skeptical, yet 
wholly reverent and full of faith; it is intensely serious, yet never too serious, 
always irradiated with irrepressible humor. 
In an introductory section on metaphysics, Mr. Wells pays his compli- 
ments to those dried-up persons who believe that they can explain the whole 


=. 


of life in terms of a yardstick and a test tube. Classification is at best only i 
a necessary vice of the human mind, and everything is in the last analysis 4 " 
unique, individual, and hence significant in the scheme of things. Such i 
mysticism grafted on to the tree of modern science yields a rich fruit of i 


faith, and where the author has no reason for his faith other than that _ 
he chooses to believe as he does, he is frank enough to say so. 

A system of conduct in which secrecy is the greatest sin is no less 
unusual than one in which man’s chief duty is to educate, and firstly and a 
chiefly himself. Of course that duty includes the spreading of socialism, | 
but it is a socialism no more mischievous than “the awakening of a col- ig 
lective consciousness in humanity, a collective will and a collective mind i 
out of which finer individualities may arise forever in a perpetual series } 
of fresh endeavors and fresh achievements for the race.” Marriage in 
something like its present form is a social necessity, yet Mr. Wells has no 
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harsh condemnation for those individuals who cannot conform exactly to 
the established standards. His tolerance is large, yet he has a keen percep- 
tion of the need for law and conformity to it. 

Nothing could give a better idea of the charm of the book than the 
chapter on immortality, in which we read of Stevenson: “If he lives, he 
lives as I knew him and clothed as I knew him and with his unalterable 
voice, in a heaven of dedal flowers or a hell of ineffectual flame, he lives, 
dreaming and talking and explaining, explaining it all very earnestly and 
preposterously, so I picture him, into the ear of the amused, incredulous 
principal person in the place.” The whole book is a rare refreshment in 
its frankness, its large, generous faith, its broad tolerance for those who 
disagree, its hopefulness and outlook. 


Williams, Charlies D. Christianity for To-day. Pp. 289. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1909 
Reserved for later notice. 
Williams, W. M. J. Tite King's Revenue. Vp. xvi, 221. Price, 6s. London: 
P. S. King & Son, 1908. 

The title of this “Handbook to the Taxes and the Public Revenue” of Great 
Britain is at first glance misleading, but the author in his introductory 
chapter gives a clear and historical explanation of the phrase, which is 
meant to embrace all revenue, both from taxable and non-taxable sources. 
The volume is a compilation of financial statements and schedules of duties 
which are annotated and analyzed for the easy comprehension of the lay- 
man. A short history of the different indirect taxes laid from time to time 
is included as well as a careful discussion of the income tax. All revenue 
is divided into revenue from taxation (which includes customs, excise 
duties and taxes of all sorts) and non-tax revenue, compromising post-office 
and telegraph service, crown lands and miscellaneous revenue. The treat- 
ment is objective and practical, with no attempt to theorize or compare the 
various sources of revenue according to taxation principles. Its wealth of 
legal citation is conveniently arranged, and the mode of subject arrangement 
makes the volume specially valuable as a reference for students of the prob- 


lems of national revenue. 


Wright, Carroll D. Outline of Practical Sociology. Pp. xxvii, 431. Price, 
$2.00. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. 
The late Dr. Wright's outline of Practical Sociology is now in its seventh 
edition. It has been again revised with such additions of statistics as were 
made necessary by the latest material brought out by the census bureau 
of the United States. The changes in the method of taking the census 
have made accurate comparisons in some parts difficult because of the inclu- 
sion in 1900 of the white persons in the Indian Territory, Indians om reserva- 
tions and the population of Alaska and Hawaii. There are also additions 
made to the general bibliography and to the lists of references at the heads 
of chapters. With these exceptions. the text remains the same. 
The chief subjects treated are the basis of practical sociology: units of 
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social organization—political and social; questions of population—immigra- i 
tion, urban and rural population; social problems of city life; questions 4 i 
of the family—marriage and divorce, education, employment of women 
and children; the labor system, social well being—wealth and poverty; 
defense of society—criminology, the punishment of crime and the liquor 
question. There are numerous maps, diagrams and tables throughout the 
book which make available the results of the best statistical researches on 
each subject. 


4 
REVIEWS. 


Allen, William H. Civics and Health. Pp. xl, 411. Boston: Ginn & Co. q 
1909. 
The steady advance of the medical world in the understanding of disease i 
has been accompanied by an increase in popular demand for elimination of i 
its causes. No subject is to-day of wider interest than public health. \ i 
As a graduate student at the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Allen i q 
studied rural sanitary administration. Later as head of the State Chari- i 
ties Aid Association of New Jersey, and as head of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor of New York City, he came into 
immediate and constant contact with many phases of the health problem. i 
More recently as the secretary of the Bureau of Municipal Research he has i 


dealt with the question of civic control and efficiency. The reputation justly j 
gained from his earlier work is well maintained in this volume. 4 

He begins by defining the “health rights” of a community and finds the ; 
best index thereto in the physical welfare of school children. In the next 
section he discusses means for studying school children and developing them i 
physically. Part IIl deals with the measures adopted at home and abroad ig 
to meet the ends revealed, while Part TV describes the necessary official : 
machinery. a 

In the last section Dr. Allen discusses the method of teaching health 
lessons. His emphasis on the necessity of truth in dealing with problems ; 
of alcoholism, the avoidance of exaggeration, is very timely. His sugges- 
tions as to effective measures deserve attention. This is a most readable 
book, of great value to any public-spirited citizen. There are many good” 
illustrations. 


Cart Ketsey. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Angler, A.C. The Far East Revisited. Pp. xiv, 364. Price, 10s. 6d. Lon- 
don: Witherby & Co., 1908. 

Millard, Thomas F. America and the Far Eastern Question. Pp. ; 

xxiv, 576. Price, $4.00. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909. i 

Both of these authors are especially qualified to discuss the problems of the qj 

Far East and have brought together important materia! showing the eco- i 
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nomic rivalries which make the East a center of international interest. The 
viewpoint of each volume reflects the chief interest of the author. Mr. 
Angier is the editor of the London and China Express. He is well acquainted 
with the commercial politics of the Orient. Problems of colonial adminis- 
tration ard possibilities of influencing the course of trade receive his first 
attention. Mr. Millard’s book emphasizes the importance of politics as an 
element in determining the future control of the trade of the East. He has 
the advantage of a more intimate personal acquaintance with eastern affairs 
while Mr. Angier has made a more detailed study of the economic factors. 
Both books at times show newspaper style, indeed the material has to a 
large extent appeared before in the periodicals. 

“The Far East Revisited” in its arrangement is a travel book. The 
first third presents a favorable report of what has been accomplished in the 
British Malaysian colonies and in Netherlands India. The last part con- 
tains the author's real contributions. He finds the trade of Chinese ports 
growing and efficiently conducted. Praise is especially given to the German 
activity in Tsing-Tao. The recent edicts intended ultimately to bring the 
maritime customs back into Chinese control the author thinks ill advised. 
The opium legislation also is treated in a way which recalls the opium war 
and the present interest of England in poppy culture in India, but at the 
last the author puts himself on record in favor of helping China curb the 
use of the drug. 

There are two excellent chapters on present railway development in 
China. The Chinese desire to repurchase the “concession lines” is approved, 
but it is pointed out that foreign capital must be encouraged to invest heavily 
in Chinese railroads if the rapid development so necessary for China in the 
present crisis is to occur. Manchuria and Korea are reviving in trade, it is 
insisted, and the Japanese so much criticised for discrimination are on the 
whole acting for the best commercial development of the country. Japan's 
ambitions receive much more sympathetic treatment than is accorded by 
most recent writers. 

Mr. Millard’s book in this respect stands at the opposite pole. Japan 
to him is the disturbing factor of the Far East which all powers interested 
in the open door must be prepared to restrain. The United States espe- 
cially should adopt an aggressive policy in maintenance of the principle of 
equal opportunity. Other nations have tentative spheres of influence marked 
out, but we will be read out of the Oriental market if the sphere policy 
should come to fruition. Japan’s ambition is asserted to be the concentra- 
tion of all the national energy to secure commercial supremacy in the East. 
Railways, industry and steamboat lines are subsidized for that purpose. All 
the acts of the government indicate the determination to keep control of 
more than Korea, which now is virtually a colony. The San Francisco 
school episode was conjured up by Japan to distract attention from her dis- 
criminations in Manchuria. Japan is already preparing for another great 
struggle, one greater than the war with Russia. 

This part of the work, as the author admits in his preface, will meet 
criticism by many. But no one who reads the facts that are brought together 
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can fail to revise some of his opinions as to the present status of the open 
door. The military expenditures of Japan, the oppressive taxation and the 
methods adopted on the mainland are analyzed in a way which raises a 
strong presumption that at least a part of the author's thesis can be main- 
tained. Manchuria is the “danger spot” of Oriental politics. It will be the 
scene within the next decade of another great war. If no new factors 
enter upon the scene the next conflict may see the abandonment of the open 
door and Japan in control of all north China. To check such a move the 
author relies on the new China and upon the United States acting as her 
friend. 

The last third of the book is devoted to the Philippines. The author 
is a warm friend of the administration but admits that even now the islands 
are the shuttlecock of politics. The Philippine Assembly has not yet proven 
its efficiency but has done all that could be expected. As a base for our 
future trade and on their own account the islands have justified their acqui- 
sition. They are already self-sustaining and in time it is asserted they will 
develop a trade with the United States valued at eight hundred millions. In 
these chapters the author certainly does not err on the side of pessimism. 

Mr. Angier and Mr. Millard have written books which bring out many 
contrasts of opinion. Both illustrate how difficult it is to form a correct 
judgment of the shifting factors of eastern politics, both show also how 
important it is that we should have such a judgment. The student of inter- 
national affairs cannot afford to neglect either of these works. 

Cuester Lioyp Jones. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Baddeley, John F. The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus. Pp. xxxviii, 

518. Price, $5.00. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1908. 

For over a century Russia was occupied with subduing that country of 
heterogeneous population which goes under the general name of the Cau- 
casus. There was practically incessant warfare going on for decades. So 
the Caucasus served as a training school for Russian officers and soltliers, 
and some of Russia’s most eminent generals were sent down to conduct the 
operations against the stubborn resistance of the Murids. 

Many Russian writers served in the army corps stationed in the Cau- 
casus and later left in their writings classical descriptions of that country. 
Lermontov gave us “The Hero of Our Times.” It is said that Tolstoy has 
prepared a book to be published after his death, which deals with the last 
period of the conquest of the Caucasus. 

Official reports of generals supplemented by personal memoirs have 
been published and furnish a voluminous literature on the Caucasus. But 
no complete history of the conquest has ever been published, even in Russian, 
and this work of Mr. Baddeley is therefore a most important and useful 
contribution. 

Mr. Baddeley is a non-military man and himself apologizes for dealing 
with military affairs, disclaiming all expert knowledge. His interest jn the 
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subject was aroused by frequent and intimate relations with the native tribes- 
men, among whom the memories of fighting days were still most vivid. 
The material which he thus gathered locally from word of mouth he supple- 
mented from official and other written authorities, and has given us here a 
carefully documented but most readable account of that long strife between 
the various Caucasian tribes and the “imperial” Russia. 

The writer is quite frank in condemning many of the measures adopted 
by Russia in this work of conquest. But he is fair to both sides and does 
not hesitate to point out that Russia had to deal with a people who also 
showed no mercy and gave no quarter. 

The character of that extraordinary man Shamil is carefully and min- 
utely studied. A drawing of Shamil is the frontispiece of the book. It 
was because of his remarkable energy and his clever ability that Muridism 
became so important an element in the history of the Caucasus. It took 
years to shake the invincible belief in Shamil’s power. He was “fired by 
religious enthusiasm and the love of liberty, or, as the Russians have it, by 
fanaticism and license.” But conditions were ali against him—the strength of 
his adversary, the partisan dissensions among the various tribes made his 
ambition unrealizable; and, as the author states, it was essential to the 
security of the people of the Caucasus that Russian authority be established 
there. 

Since 1859, the date at which the conquest was complete and with which 
this book ends its narrative, the Caucasus has become rapidly Russianized, 
but the former spirit still prevails, and the former race antagonisms. In the 
recent political movement these “traditions” reappeared, and the Caucasus 
became, as of old, the scene of dramatic but tragic events, and again one 
traveled at one’s risk and preferably under escort. 

The Russian system of colonization, made possible by the existence of 
a farmer-soldier class—the Cossacks—is particularly exemplified in the his- 
tory of the Caucasus—the plough accompanied the sword. Cossack stations 
formed the so-called “line” which was gradually pushed forward. When 
not fighting, these Cossacks devoted themselves to cultivating the soil. All 
the p ae of this effective method of colonization are worked out by the 
author. 

Though dealing to a large extent with military operations, the book 
gives much space to a general description of the Caucasus, and its inhabitants, 
and to the social, political and economic problems involved in its conquest. 
It is therefore a book that should appeal to a general reading public and not 
merely to those interested in military affairs. 

N. HARPER. 
University of Chicago. 


Beaulieu, Paul Leroy, Collectivism. Pp. xi, 343. Price, $3.00. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1908. 

This abridged translation of Leroy Beaulieu’s book on “Collectivism,” by 

Arthur Clay. contains much useful material. There is scarcely an argument 
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for or against socialism that is not at least mentioned, and the case for capi- 
talism is presented with enthusiasm, and in some respects with skill, though 
a greater readiness to admit its defects would strengthen the author’s 
argument. 

The first division of the book is an argument against land nationalization, 
which Leroy Beaulieu regards as mere limited collectivism. The second 
section is a hostile criticism of the theories of Lasalle and Marx, and of the 
scheme of socialistic organization outlined in Schaeffle’s “Quintessence of 
Socialism.” Such criticism, in view of the progress of economic theory, is 
an easy task, though perhaps even yet a necessary one. It is not necessary, 
however, to paint the highly colored picture of socialist tyranny that M. 
Leroy Beaulieu’s imagination conjures up. Notwithstanding this exaggera- 
tion, most of the stock criticisms of collectivism are presented with force 
and point. 

The third part of the work, in which the present position of socialist 
doctrine and policy is taken up, is the most useful division of the book. 
The outlines of the Bernstein controversy and of the revisionist discussion 
in France are well presented, and the opinions of important representatives 
of contemporary socialism are fairly set down. In his anxiety to demon- 
strate the essential similarity of the purposes of these writers, the author 
appears to us to have minimized perhaps unduly their differences. None the 
less, he gives a good idea of the present divergent state of socialist opinion. 

The distinguished name of Leroy Beaulieu, so well known as a stout 
defender of the existing order, will attract many readers to this book who 
have never seen it in the original. While it is not a profound or sympa- 
thetic presentation of its subject, it is nevertheless a virile, well written 
criticism, and one adapted to set to thinking any who would thoughtlessly 
abandon the advantages of our present form of economic organization. 

Henry RayMonp Mussey. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Brickner, A. 4 Literary History of Russia. Translated by H. Havelock. 

Pp. xi, 588. Price, $4.00. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1908. 

Professor Briickner’s original work in German has been and still is the 
authoritative book of Western Europe on Russian literature as a whole. 
His work is now made more accessible to the English-speaking public by 
this carefully prepared translation. 

The editor of this English edition very justly notes in his introduction 
that as a Pole, Mr. Briickner has found it difficult to be quite fair to old 
Russia with which old Poland was in constant conflict. Thus he passes 
over the early period of Russian literature rapidly. The general reader is 
less interested in this period however, and it is the treatment of the later 
periods that forms the principal part of the work. 

Russian literature more than any other has reflected economic, social 
and political conditions. The reaction of politics particularly upon letters 
is admirably traced by the author. The social purpose of literature jn Russia 
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is properly emphasized, for one cannot understand the development of Rus- 
sian writing unless one bears in mind this constant intrusion of “purpose.” 

The book is for popular usage, and is therefore not encumbered with 
constant indications of sources, but the best English translations of the 
Russian classics and of more modern writers are given. An appeal is made, 
however, to learn Russian in order to be able to study this enormous litera- 
ture at first hand, for, as is stated, the difficulty of this language has been 
greatly exaggerated. 

By reason of being most imperfectly known Russia has been much 
maligned, exploited by writers of sensation, and generally looked down upon. 
One is often dumbfounded at the absolute ignorance of Russian literature. 
Tolstoy is of course known to the reading public, but the other great lights 
of the same period and of earlier and later periods are often not known 
even by name. Yet Russia has produced some of the most eminent writers 
of the last century. If we must still wait for a satisfactory up-to-date 
political history of Russia we have here an admirable history of its litera- 
ture, or more exactly, as the title indicates, the history of Russia in the 
matter of literature. 

During the confusion of a vast political movement the “true lines of 
literary movement have been obscured,” so that the last chapter does not 
bring us beyond 1905, though it points out the prevailing tendencies as 
presented in Gorky and Andreiev. 

A word must be said of the scholarly and admirable preparation of this 
English edition by Mr. Minns, who has been for years a thorough student 
of the Russian language and literature. 

SamMueL N. Harper. 
University of Chicago. 


Chancellor, William E. Our City Schools, Their Direction and Management. 

Pp. xv, 338. Price, $1.25. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1908. 

This work is supplementary to an earlier one entitled “Our Schools, Their 
Administration and Supervision.” The former dealt with communities of 
from five thousand to fifty thousand inhabitants; in the present volume the 
discussion treats of larger cities. 

The author accepts the social welfare of the democracy as the ultimate 
aim of the school and looks to education as the universal panacea for the 
evils existing in our great municipalities. “The city, the great city ever 
tending to become yet greater, is the insoluble problem of civilization: its 
degeneration and collapse have hitherto been inevitable. Universal education 
may be the missing factor by which mankind is to solve the problem.” In 
this work, the establishment of proper system, the handling of physical 
details, what Thring called “the almighty wall,” is considered the greatest need 
of our schools. “In the poor school system, the good school is an accident 
and is always in peril of destruction. In the good school system, the poor 
school is an anomaly and is certainly in process of reform and of improve- 
ment. In other words, I know that a good teacher cannot evolve a good 
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i 
school everywhere, and that a poor teacher is growing better or is removed | 
where the right system prevails.” q 

The treatment of the size of boards of education, of the relation of the aq 
board to the superintendent, the need of and functions of the special school, I 


' ete., is on a sane and workable basis; though as a contribution to the sub- y 
ject the work would be of more value if discussion with proof were sub- q 
stituted for dogmatic statement. This is one of a group of books now appear- q 
ing which, by giving details of methods, records, forms, etc., aim to aid in |G 
unifying educational processes throughout the nation. q 


James S. Hatt. 
Germantown, Pa. q 


Conyngton, Thomas. A Manual of Corporate Management. Third edition. 
Pp. xviii, 422. Price, $3.50. New York: Ronald Press, 1909. 

This compendious volume, furnishing a vast quantity of useful information, 

marks a decided improvement over previous editions of the same work. 

\ While writing for the most part with strict legal accuracy, its author has 

managed to avoid being technical. As the title indicates, the purpose of the 

work is to present within a reasonable compass a practical handbook of cor- 
porate management. 

The book is divided into eight parts. The first five deal with matters a 

of substantive corporation law. The last three contain various useful and a 

well-chosen forms. The following outline indicates the scope of the book: a 

Part I, The Corporate System; Part II, Stock; Part III, Stockholders; Part 

IV, Directors and Officers; Part V, Miscellaneous Corporate Matters; Part 

) VI, Forms Relating to Incorporation; Part VII, Forms Relating to Meet- i 


ings; Part VIII, Miscellaneous Corporate Forms. Almost every question that 
might arise in the ordinary management of corporate affairs is answered con- 
cisely within the limits of a single volume. Not the least valuable feature of F 
the work is the number of forms, two hundred and two in all. 

Like most works which deal with the law throughout the entire United 
States, Mr. Conyngton’s book can do little more than give the majority rule g 
' in matters wherein the practice of corporations and the laws regulating j 
them vary in the different states. In this country, corporations are altogether ia 
of statutory origin, and the legislatures of many of the states have appar- 
ently sought to outvie each other in the number and novelty of their statutes 
governing domestic and foreign companies. It were hopeless, for instance, 
to try in brief space to chronicle the vagaries, constitutional and otherwise, 
of Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas lawmakers. One has no easy task in if 
setting forth the law of corporations as laid down in any single state; the ‘@ 
statutes and judicial decisions of over forty states are in many matters ; 
utterly discordant and cannot be exhaustively summarized in a single volume. i 

A general work of this kind, therefore, while it will lighten the labor i 
of corporation officials and give them an intelligent appreciation of what 
might otherwise seem meaningless red tape, cannot be regarded as an inex- 
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pensive substitute for a lawyer’s advice. But even a corporation lawyer may 
find much that is helpful in Mr. Conyngton’s manual. 
Joun J. Suttivan. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Crichfield, George W. American Supremacy. 2 vols. Pp. xvi, 1244. Price, 

$6.00. New York: Brentano’s, 1908. 

From internal evidence it appears that the author is an engineer who has 
had wide experience in construction work in Venezuela. His life there has 
furnished him with many examples of the faults of South-American govern- 
ments. As a consequence, the whole tone of his volumes is one of acrid 
criticism. South Americans, as a whole, are criticised as semi-barbarians 
and liars. They can never achieve responsible self-government. The United 
States should assume control over the ill-ordered republics. One of the great 
impediments to this course is the Monroe Doctrine, which the author 
criticises as a national superstition, a bar to civilization and a menace to 
our peace and safety. Peru, Chile and the Argentine and Mexico 
should for the present be left to themselves. Costa Rica, Brazil, Uruguay 
and Paraguay, are governments not worthy of recognition, but not wholly 
bad; all the other countries “have sinned away their day of grace.” 

An author who writes with so much animus, seriously limits the hearing 
which he will receive. These two large volumes contain, however, a mass 
of valuable information. The extended quotations from various works on 
South America give us material net elsewhere easy of access, but lack of 
orderly arrangement and digressions covering dozens of pages swell the 
volumes far beyond what should be their size. Among the latter are an 
attack on the Supreme Court; a discussion of the naturalization law of the 
United States, containing numerous misstatements of fact, and a summary 
review of European colonization. 

The interpretations of fact are in so many places unfair that the criti- 
cisms in unfamiliar fields cannot be accepted without question. For example 
the author thinks the most we can hope for in the United States is that 
the good accomplished by our courts will exceed the evil. The defects of 
South-American cities and of Chicago and New Orleans, in matters of 
sanitation, the author holds are not far different in degree. “It is time 
that the cities of these countries and Chicago and New Orleans should be 
cleaned up.” 

Secretary Root’s visit to Brazil is discussed in detail. The author con- 
cludes, “The shouting of frenzied crowds . . . the clamor of bands, the 
booming of cannons, the cut-glass and bouquets may fool Elihu Root, but 
they cannot deceive me.” Unfortunately, such estimates as these are almost 
typical of the author’s attitude. Even discounting the manifest bias of the 
discussion the books present material which makes a strong impeachment 
of many of the governments. There is so much unstinted praise of Latin- 
American advance that a presentation of the other side, even though ex-parte, 
is welcome. 

Cuester Lioyp Jones. 


University of Pennsylvania, 
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Crozier, John B. My Inner Life. 2 vols. Pp. xxiii, 551. Price, $2.50. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1908. 


This book, as its title indicates, is more of a description and explanation 
of a personal evolution than an autobiography in the ordinary sense of the 
word. We have a detailed account of the successive steps by which the 
writer’s system of thought grew and took place in his mind. Instead of giving 
his ideas of the world and life as abstract propositions, he shows them as they 
passed through his own mind which was modified by them and which in 
turn reacted upon them. 

Beginning with his boyheod in Canada he takes us with him along the 
course of his life. While still a boy he becomes much interested in 
phrenology. This, to him, is the index and measure of the human intellect, 
but it soon fails. Religion does not solve the world problem for him. His 
questioning is not answered by reading Buckle, Mill, Carlyle and Emerson. 
Turning from books, he tries to rely upon his own inner consciousness. 
His years in a medical school open before him a new horizon. The read- 
ing of Darwin, Huxley and Spencer makes him question all the more. 

In Volume II he tells us of his life in England and of his further search 
after the explanation of the world and the human mind. There are inter- 
esting criticisms of many writers and philosophers, among them Carlyle, 
whom he visited in his home in Chelsea. The modern metaphysical thinkers 
repel him because in explaining the phenomena of the world and human 
life, they fail to grasp the idea of the dependence of mind upon matter. 
The “Poetic Thinkers’—Carlyle, Goethe, Bacon, Newman—do not explain 
the Universe nor give a practical solution of the world problem. 

The writer finally solves his problem by demonstrating to himself the 
existence and progressive realization of the Ideal—the Divine—in the 
human mind and in the world. He throws out physical science as a method 
for solution of the problem of existence and supports in detail what the 
“Poetic Thinkers” had seen in a general way but had not fully demon- 
strated. He believes that the laws and tendencies of the world are working 
slowly and surely toward an ideal and the expulsion of evil. This evil 
he shows is an instrument of the principle of individuation, a necessary 
instrument if the world is to reach its own goal through the play and 
interaction of individual things and not as a total entity. 

Lurena Witson Tower. 
Philadelphia. 


Dutton, S. T., and Snedden, David. The Administration of Public Educa- 
tion in the United States. Pp. viii, 601. Price, $1.75. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1908. 

The importance of administration, both as a science and as an art, is far 

better understood in this country than it was a decade and a half ago, 

when Professor Goodnow brought it to the attention of the American public 
by his treatise on comparative administrative law. Moreover, education, both 
as science and as art, has gained immeasurably during that time, especially 
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on the administrative side. School administration, whatever else it may be, 
has come to be recognized as a great business enterprise, calling for much 
the same sort of intellectual qualities as are to be found in the successful 
entrepreneur. Most timely, then, is this first attempt to give an extensive 
survey of the field of educational administration in the United States; and 
fortunate is it that the work has fallen into such competent hands. As 
professors of school administration at Teachers’ College, Columbia, the 
authors have had rare opportunities to make first-hand studies of the prob- 
lems involved. 

All phases of the complicated subject are touched upon in this work, 
suggestively rather than exhaustively, and with no desire to be dogmatic. 
The various administrative units—state and local, rural and urban—are 
brought into relief, each with its respective set of functions and its cor- 
responding financial status. Two chapters are devoted to city school sys- 
tems, for the school department of an American city “is easily the first 
in importance of all municipal functions.” Succeeding chapters are con- 
cerned with the schoolhouse, text-books and supplies, courses of study, 
grading and promotion, the teaching staff and the special features of the 
high and the normal school. 

Now follow chapters of more general interest to the student of social 
problems. Rational physical development; vocational training; education for 
dependent, defective and delinquent children; compulsory education and 
child labor; continuation schools; the school as a social center. In the super- 
vision and administration of these varied activitics—all of them educational 
in the best sense of the term—the state is to play a role of increasing im- 
portance. In fact, the authors would have the state take a distinct step in 
advance, by using its public school system as a clearing house of information 
and guidance for every child, normal and abnormal. “There should be a regis- 
tration of every child in the community, and to some central authority, 
perhaps the public school, should be assigned final responsibility for ac- 
counting to society for every individual. Under this central authority the 
various agencies (public and private) should work in co-operation. The 
public school should segregate unmanageable or defective children; it should 
follow up the truant; it should proceed against negligent parents; it should 
procure the commitment to institutions of those whose homes are no longer 
sufficient; it should work hand in hand with the juvenile court; it should 
direct agencies to aid in the employment of children; and it should organize 
probation and parole. Its registration and other records should show the 
disposition of every child of the community within the ordinary years of 
education.” An ambitious program for the public school—but why not? 

Mention must be made of the two admirable chapters on educational 
statistics, one relating to the purely financial side, the other having to do 
with school records and reports. The authors rightly argue that the public 
school system, like any other department of public administration, not only 
must be socially efficient, but must seek to demonstrate that efficiency statis- 
tically to the public that pays the bills—so far, that is, as figures are capable 
of measuring a work not all of whose results lie in the realm of material 
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things. Among the facts easily capable of statistical discovery, in order 
to make possible a remedy, are those relating to retardation and withdrawals 
in both elementary and secondary schools. 

With its wealth of systematized material, including well-selected bibli- 
ographies at the end of each chapter, and its progressive, scholarly view- 
point, the work will serve admirably as a text-book for normal school 
or college. And equally indispensable will it prove as a hand-book and 
work of reference for the school expert, for the social worker or the non- 
professional student of the child problem, and for the young teacher who 
would know the metes and bounds of the field wherein he has chosen to 
do his lifework. 

P J. Lynn Barnarp. 
School of Pedagogy, Philadelphia. 


Ferrero, G. The Greatness and Decline of Rome. Translated by A, E. 
Zimmern. Four vols. Pp. 1350. New York: Putnam's Sons, 1907-1908. 


Not since the publication of Mommsen’s History of Rome more than fifty 
years ago has a work appeared in this field that has excited so much interest 
and discussion both among scholars and the public generally as Ferrero’s 
new book. He does not treat in detail the earlier period covered by Momm- 
sen, but after a brief survey of it in his first five chapters, begins his real 
narrative with Czsar’s début in politics. Yet these preliminary chapters 
indicate the peculiar method of the author and suggest the points wherein 
his treatment furnishes us with so important a contribution to Roman his- 
tory. No long array of new facts is brought to light. This is not to be ex- 
pected in a field where the sources are so scanty and have been so assiduously 
worked over by generations of scholars. But the material has been sub- 


. jected to interpretation by one who comes to the task with an equipment 


and with interests quite different from those of the average historian. Fer- 
rero began his career as a student of sociology and economics. He was 
known as a collaborator with Lombroso in an important work on criminology, 
The Woman Criminal, and as author of Militarism, The Psychology of 
Symbolism, etc., before he took up historical work. In fact, it was his in- 
terest in the problems of modern society and a desire to understand the 
workings of social forces in the past that first led him to make investigations 
in the field of Roman history. He approaches the task, therefore, in a 
somewhat different spirit from that of his predecessors, and his chief claim 
to consideration is that his interpretations are based on a greater variety of 
facts and bring into view the play of more complicated influences than is 
the case with other works on the subject. This is not to say that he has 
neglected the more immediate business of the historian to determine the 
truth of events and their sequence. He appears fully abreast with the most 
recent investigations of French and German scholars in this field, and is 
capable of rigid treatment in the use of the sources, as is seen in his handling 
of the letters of Cicero, but few writers have been at so much pains to show 
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the influence of intellectual, economic and social forces; to understand the 
significance of the literary activity of the time both as a cause and an effect 
of public sentiment; and to analyze and interpret the character of the indi- 
vidual actors in the drama so as to define and limit their influence on the 
progress of events. 

It is, in fact, in the psychological analysis of the chief figures of Roman 
history that one of the most important features of the work lies. It is 
here that a curious contradiction may be noticed between the earlier and 
later volumes, between the author's theory and his practice. He holds firmly 
to the view that the individual counts for little or nothing in determining 
the course of events. “Human history,” he says, “like all other phenomena 
of life and motion, is the unconscious product of an infinity of small and 
unnoticed efforts”; and he has applied the theory to Cxsar, in the first two 
volumes, to correct the exaggerated hero-worship of Mommsen and to re- 
duce the destroyer of the old Roman constitution to human proportions and 
make him more comprehensible. On the other hand, Ferrero clearly indicates 
that the history of the last years of the Republic was dominated by Czsar’s 
genius, and that his views and plans determined the whole subsequent career 
of Antony; while the peculiar character and personality themselves of 
Augustus fixed the form of the new government after Actium. Had Augustus 
possessed the genius and energy of Cwsar or the restless ambition of An- 
tony, the subsequent history of the empire would have followed quite differ- 
ent lines. Thus in his actual treatment of events Ferrero somewhat modifies 
his fatalistic theory and successfully holds the balance between the spirit of 
the age, the “unconscious product of unnoticed efforts,” and the action and 
reaction of great personalities thereupon. 

As a socialist, Ferrero seeks a thoroughly materialistic interpretation of 
history and finds in economic forces the final explanation of the growth 
and decline of Rome. The narrow, aristocratic and agricultural society of 
ancient Rome was broken up and transformed by the coming in of a mer- 
cantile era following the destruction of Carthage. The old discipline disap- 
peared before the new wealth and luxury, as did the agricultural organization 
of Italy. Wealth accumulated in a few hands, but not always in those of 
the old aristocracy. The new standards of life required new conquests to 
maintain the flow of wealth to the centre and thus a deliberate imperialistic 
policy was forced upon the leaders to meet the needs of the Italian popula- 
tion. The discontent of those excluded from their share of the plunder 
furnished the support for revolution and the old constitution was over- 
thrown. The decay and exhaustion that accompanied the civil wars led 
ultimately to the establishment of an equilibrium between Italy and_ the 
provinces. Industry was revived in the peninsula in new forms and a long 
era of comparative peace came in with the empire. At the same time new 
elements of discord were being introduced through a deep but silent social 
transformation that was taking place—the orientalizing of the West. Greek 
culture, the luxurious civilization of the East, better suited the new material- 
istic society and gradually conquered the West in spite of much opposition 
until finally a uniform orientalized culture pervaded the whole empire, ac- 
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counting, among other things, for the spread of Christianity. Finally the 
West and East began once more to differentiate, the two parts of the empire 


fell apart and this tendency found expression in the reorganization of a 
Diocletian. Thereafter the West went its own way to the Middle Ages, q 
and at this point Ferrero proposes to bring his work to a close. q 

The four volumes that have so far appeared in English translation (the f 


translation of the fifth and last volume to appear, as yet, in the original 
is promised for this spring) bring the history down only to the year 23 B. C. 4 
A work on such a scale and one, moreover, that is so permeated with the 
individual theories of the author, has naturally given rise to great con- 
troversy. It has been received with much enthusiasm in France, with more a 
reserve in Germany and, strange to say, has found its most bitter opponents 

among the writer’s own countrymen. It is the general opinion, however, q 
that the work is a most important contribution to our knowledge of Roman wl 
history and it steadily improves as it goes on, the author showing a con- q 
stantly increasing command of his sources and mastery of historic method. 

So, too, his interpretations seem to become less a priori opinions in support 

of which facts are cited than conclusions flowing naturally from a narrative y 
told for its own sake. ’ 

i Few will lay down the work without feeling that it has thrown light on | 
many obscure points in the period. An English scholar has spoken of the i 
book rather contemptuously as merely a series of brilliant guesses regarding 
the history of Rome. Ina sense this is true. In the same sense it is equally 
true of all the good histories of Rome ever written. The sources for the 7 
elucidation of the period are so meagre that anyone who undertakes to write 4 
its history is compelled to fill in the innumerable gaps in our direct knowledge 

by conjecture and inference regarding many events and the probable forces -q 
at work. What distinguishes the work of Ferrero is precisely the brilliancy 
of his guesses—the satisfactory manner in which they make the epoch live 
again. So far, they suggest to the mind a fairly adequate explanation of 


the building up of the Roman empire and the overthrow of the republican 
constitution, 


A. C. HowLanp. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Henderson, Charlies R. IJndustrial Insurance in the United States. Pp. 
429. Price, $2.00. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. 
Although this volume is in the main an English version of a German 
book on this subject much new matter has been added. As far as possible 
it is an up-to-date discussion of the history and problem of industrial 
insurance—a piece of work badly needed because of the absence of recent 

literature on the subject. 

The author, in a single chapter, surveys industrial insurance in Europe 
and Australia, giving a brief description of the different systems in vogue, 
and the present tendency toward insurance in Great Britain. In discussing 
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the subject for the United States, Professor Henderson sets forth the 
fundamentals on which a sound insurance policy should rest. The problem 
of accidents is considered, but unfortunately the paucity of data makes a 
satisfactory discussion of trade life impossible. Our advancement is epito- 
mized in the following sentence: “America has no system of industrial 
insurance, but a beginning has been made from various starting-points— 
local societies, trades-unions, fraternal societies, employers’ initiative, private 
corporations, casualty companies, and municipalities.” In subsequent dis- 
cussion the mutual benefit associations organized in many mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments receive considerable attention and an entire 
chapter is devoted to the benefit features of the trade unions. The insur- 
ance features of fraternal societies are briefly stated and the plans of 
certain corporations and railway companies are given with considerable 
detail. The interesting movement in favor of pensions for public school 
teachers calls for a brief outline as well as our national and state pension 
system. 

The author gives some attention to preventive work and _ effectively 
analyzes the subject of employers’ liability. Additional subjects included 
are: factory inspection, legislation against accidents and disease, against 
long hours, and laws protecting women and children. The book contains 
a number of valuable appendices, these consisting largely of rules and 
agreements of various benefit associations. An English book on this im- 
portant subject is timely and for the present this volume supplies the 
deficiency 

Georce B. MAncorp. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Key, Ellen. The Century of the Child. Pp. 330. Price, $1.50. New York: 

Putnam's Sons, 1900. 
In this book the author discusses a topic of vital importance to our devel- 
opment as a nation. The rights of the child have too long been unrecog- 
nized, the right to choose his parents, to have a home, to secure the proper 
kind of education. Not only the duty of all parents to so order their 
lives that their offspring may be of the highest possible type is excellently 
brought out by Miss Key, but also the special duty of the mother to the 
unborn race. She is correct in saying that the participation by women in 
most unskilled trades unfits them for the duties of motherhood. but she 
rather overlooks the fact that the exchange by an ever-increasing number 
of our more highly-educated women of their former unskilled domestic 
tasks, for skilled, extra-domestic occupations may not only not injure them 
physically, but vastly improve their mental and moral capacity for child 
training. 

The right of the child to expand freely rather than be molded by our 
present repressive education, and his right to a real home in which to expand 
are also further developed. In conclusion, Miss Key’s program for an ideal 
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education, though acknowledged as a “mere dream,” is an interesting fore- q 
cast of the education of the future. 
NeLLic MarGuerite Seeps NEARING. a 

Philadelphia. q 


Kuropatkin, A. N. The Russian Army and the Japanese War. Translated 
by A. B. Lindsay. 2 vols. Pp. 657. Price, $7.00. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1909. 

The memoirs of a man who had the courage to assume as his own the 

responsibility for the Mukden disaster could not be tame commentaries. 

Kuropatkin is the general who, in spite of failure, came out of the Japanese 

War with the highest esteem of the Russian people and of military men 

the world over. His criticism of the Russian situation, therefore, deserves 

especial consideration. The two volumes here presented are chiefly a trans- 

lation of the fourth volume of a large work which was at once suppressed 4 

on its publication in Russia. a 
The first volume points out what the foreign policy of Russia is and 

should be. An historical review of the growth of Russia shows that her 

chief interest before the war should have been to protect the German- 

Anstrian frontier. FE-very reason was present for avoiding a conflict in 

Asia. Money, men, public opinion and means of communication, none were 

ready tor the struggle. The War office was determined on peace in the 

East as early as 1808. It was difficult to follow this plan because of the 


increase of Russia’s interest in the Far East due to the activities in that a 
section carried on under the administration of Witte. Finally Japan { 
was able to bring on a conflict through brusque diplomacy aided by the j 
stubbornness of Alexeieff. Evidence is given to show that the break was ‘ 
hastened through the scheme of a promoter, Bezobrazoff, who interested a 4 
group of the nobility, including the King, in the Yalu Timber Company 1 
operating in Korea. Millions of roubles are said to have been invested in 4 


the enterprise. This view behind the scenes is supposed to be one of the 
reasons why the book was suppressed in Russia. 

The disadvantages under which Russia labored in the war are reviewed. 
They include civil dissensions, unpreparedness, the weakness of the Siberian 
Railway, the failure of the cavalry, the failure of water communication and 
most important the fact that the war was unpopular. In spite of all this 
the author asserts that the defeat could have been turned into victory and 
that Russia was at no time in so favorable a position as at the making 
of peace. The railway had been made efficient, there were plenty of 
arms, an abundance of supplies and a remarkable improvement in morale. 
Japan, on the other hand, was weakening under the strain. Old men were 
found among the prisoners, her credit would not allow further borrowing 
and public opinion was beginning to turn against the war. Peace under 
such a condition is only a truce. 

The second volume details the organization of the Russian War office 
with suggestions for improvement of the army in personnel and arms. One 
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hundred pages summarize the war, especially the battles of Liao Yang, the 
Sha Ho and Mukden. An intefesting series of letters is published which 
sheds light on the affairs of the Yalu Timber Company. Though there 
are passages that are hopelessly profuse this work makes a decided con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the war. It brings us nearer to an under- 
standing of Russia’s defeat and to a realization of her future ambitions 
in the Far East 
Cuester Lioyp Jones. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Lownhaupt, F. Jnvestment Bonds. Pp. x, 253. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons, 1908. 

As stated on the title page, this is “a book for students, investors and prac- 
tical financiers.” In treating the subject of bonds as investments the usual 
method is to divide them into several great classes according to the char- 
acter of the organization which issues them, such as governmental, municipal, 
railroad, street railway, interurban and industrial. Each of these classes is 
given special treatment, the important considerations in the investigation of 
a bond of each being set forth. Mr. Lownhaupt’s work, however, proceeds 
along quite different lines. 

The method followed is to isolate in turn each of the important features 
of a bond, features which tend to give it investment strength or weakness, 
and to discuss it at considerable length; many of these features, of course, 
are common to bonds of all classes. Thus, to use the author’s own words, 
“the contents of this book have been developed with reference to two prin- 
cipal ideas, that of the relation of the bond to its issuing corporation and 
the general investment aspect of the instrument. These central ideas have 
been developed to treat of classification of issuing corporations and specific 
issues; processes of issue and the practice of negotiations; market, in its 
extent and general conditions; interest, in its definition, methods and times 
of payment; security, in its relationship to various types; default and its 
effects; reorganization and how accomplished, etc., together with other 
important features,” such as legality, guaranties, taxation features, privileges 
of exchange and conversion, voting power, sinking funds, serial features and 
so on. In his discussion and illustrations the author displays a comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date knowledge of the facts of financial history. 

Tuomas W. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Moody, John. Moody's Analyses of Railroad Investments. Pp. 551. Price, 
$12.00. New York: Analyses Publishing Company, 1909. 

The author of the “Analyses of Railroad Investments” has undertaken, along 

somewhat original lines, to demonstrate in an intelligent and scientific way 

the relative values of the different railroad securities. The subject of rail- 
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road operation and management is considered in a series of introductory 
chapters that endeavor to develop sound principles for the intelligent use of 
the investor and banker in judging the approximate values of the different 
issues. These principles are then applied to the different railroad systems 
in the series of analyses in the remainder of the volume. On the basis of 
these deductions the different issues of railway securities are given as approxi- 
mate rating to reflect their values. Mr. Moody has particularly emphasized 
the importance of considering the earning power of the properties over a 
long series of years as the primary factor in passing upon the values of the 
different securities. The entire decade, ending with 1907, is considered in 
all cases; and, in the tables presented, the average results for the decade are 
considered to be the controlling vital factors. For the investor or other 
person who buys securities or acquires an interest in railroad properties for 
other than mere speculative purposes, the demonstrations made in this book 
should be of great value. As pointed out in the introduction, the question 
of permanency in a railroad enterprise is a most important one, and the 
record of a railroad during the preceding decade should, at least to some 
extent, indicate the probable trend in business and earning capacity of the 
property during the coming decade. 

The author states that the manuscript of the book was submitted for 
criticism and comment to many bankers, accountants and other experts, and 
the judgment of practically all who undertook to pass upon the work was of 
a most favorable nature. The volume is, indeed, of high merit. It is essen- 
tially different from the ordinary statistical or financial publications. It is 
a book written to present deductions, not merely to tabulate information. It 
will doubtless be appreciated both by individual investors and also by others 
who are interested in railroad values. Students of transportation will like- 
wise be grateful to Mr. Moody for including in the volume the uniform 
accounting requirements for steam railroads as prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. These “requirements” occupy sixty quarto pages. 

Emory R. JoHnson. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Rasmussen, K. The People of the Polar North. Pp. 357. Price, $5.00. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1908. 
In the compilation of this book from the Danish originals and editing it 
in the English language, the translator, M. Herring, has done a good ser- 
vice for all who are interested in the study of the human race. The book 
is especially interesting because it deals particularly with the most northerly 
branch of mankind, the Polar Eskimos, who live a more or less nomadic 
life, nearly a thousand miles beyond the Arctic circle. Two other distinct 
branches of Eskimos are included, the civilized and Christianized natives 
in west and southwest Greenland, and the natives of the east coast. Less 
interest, however, is attached to these latter groups since they are not in 
the same degree extreme outposts of the northern world, hence rather 
more than two-thirds of the volume is devoted to the most northerly tribe. 
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The volume is especially significant in at least three respects. In the 
first place it appears as a great relief from the usual type of Arctic explora- 
| tion, the object having been to learn something definite about the life, 
oe religious beliefs, customs and legends of a little known race. Secondly, 
i the author, as the son of a Danish missionary to Greenland, speaking the 
| Eskimo language from boyhood and with a touch of Eskimo blood in his 
i own veins, was peculiarly fitted for a sympathetic understanding of these 
i people. Finally, the Polar Eskimos are disappearing so rapidly before the 
ravages of disease and the hardships of nature, that this first research 
into their folklore will probably be the last. It is particularly fortunate, 
4 . therefore, that the records have been utilized before it was too late. 
| The most attractive part of the work is in the real folklore of the 
| Polar Eskimos especially in their fables and legends regarding animals, 
the heavenly bodies, traveling adventures and meetings with strange tribes. | 
i In this same class are to be included also the elaborate system of ' 


i} religious beliefs, the various effects of different acts on the doer and the 
4q it) preventive measures which are imposed on individuals. It is interesting 
yo to trace here ideas found among other primitive peoples, such as the idea 
i) of a flood, the ascent of the dead to become luminous heavenly bodies, the f 
_ passage of souls to animals in certain cases, and the customs associated 

with childbirth. The book is not only a valuable contribution to the study 

, of primitive folklore, but is at the same time highly interesting as a por- i 
. trayal of Polar life. 
a The entire book is fascinating reading, and is superbly illustrated with 
_ colored prints and charming sketches, the work of Count Harald Moltke, 
7 who accompanied the author. 
Watter S. Tower. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
_ Ray, P. Orman. The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Pp. 375. Price, 
; ) $3.50. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company, 19009. 


Frontier conditions and influences are fascinating phases of American 

7 history which have afforded explanations for many of the important devel- 
ql opments of our national life. Professor Ray now uses them to correct what 
: he believes to be a wrong interpretation both of the causes of the repeal 
| | of the Missouri Compromise and of the authorship of the bill. Historians 
have placed various interpretations upon the motives of Senator Douglas 

Tk —the reputed author of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, but they have been 
a almost unanimous in ascribing the authorship of the measure to him and 
. holding that he believed it would be the means of placing him in the Presi- 

, dency. Douglas himself was anxious to claim the credit. Professor Ray 
t has gathered a surprising array of facts to show that the real cause was 
I the peculiar conditions existing in Missouri politics in the decade 1844-54. 
zi | The real originator of the measure he insists was the Senator from that 
. y state, David R. Atchison. He proves that the project was repeatedly 
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advocated by Atchison in speeches in Missouri and that Douglas intro- 
duced the bill only after it had been repeatedly urged upon him—that he 
became connected with the movement only at a very late period though 
he claimed to have advocated it for “eight long years.” 

The book emphasizes two facts as to our writing of American history 
—that there are still important factors shaping our national legislation which 
have not been given their proper prominence—though this is less true of 
the frontier than of some other influences; and that state politics and sec- 
tionalism are influences which it is only too easy to overlook or under- 
estimate. 

The author has spared no effort to get together all the available mate- 
rial, and fortifies his statements with abundant footnote references to the 
authorities on which he relies. The latter part of the book presents the 
chief documents on the subject, a selected bibliography and an excellent 
index. 

Cuester Lioyp Jones. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Schurz, Carl. The Reminiscences Of. 3 vols. Pp. xi, 1333. Price, $6.00. 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1909. 

Few men meet such varied and interesting experiences as were the fortune 
of Carl Schurz, and few men who attempt autobiography are masters of 
so pleasing a style. The three volumes in which the tale of this long life 
is told keep the attention of the reader as few novels do. The first treats 
the author’s youth, the second the prime of life, the third, the period during 
which Mr. Schurz stood prominent as the leader of independents in 
national politics and as a political sage. The latter part of this volume was 
written by Mr. Frederick Bancroft and Prof. W. A. Dunning after Mr. 
Schurz’s death. This portion covers the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century during which occurred the greater part of Mr. Schurz’s political 
activity. The authors are to be complimented upon the sympathetic and 
thorough presentation of Mr. Schurz’s public service but one cannot but 
regret that this, the most interesting period of his life, could not have been 
described by the great statesman himself. 

Volume one is chiefly valuable to the American for its literary charm 
and the intimate touch it gives with a civilization now rapidly disappearing. 
The feudal relations of the German peasant classes with their lords, the 
simple home life and curious village customs are described with a detail 
and wealth of illustration which makes the book as vivid as a spoken narra- 
tive. Especially interesting are the descriptions of student days in the 
German universities and the thrilling times of the Revolution of 1848, 
connection with which caused the author’s abrupt departure for America. 
With this portion of the first volume begins the real contribution which 
the volumes make to history. The student of the struggles for freer gov- 
ernments will find in these pages a fascinating picture of the trials of the 
leaders of a cause lost at that time, but the principles of which were to 
triumph a generation later. 
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The second volume covers the period from the arrival in New York 
in 1852 to the darkest period of the Civil War—the spring of 1863. During 
this time Mr. Schurz mastered the English language and won his way into 
the front rank in public affairs. He knew most of the great men of the 
time, and his criticisms of them presented here are always trenchant, inde- 
pendent and judicial. Douglas, Sumner, Chase, Lincoln, Grant, and a host 
of lesser men are passed in review. The life of the time, campaign incidents, 
the political issues and personal anecdotes enliven the story of the tense 
period when the storm of the rebellion was gathering. Interesting digres- 
sions treat such subjects as freedom of speech, party allegiance, the Dred 
Scott Decision, and the necessity of emancipation. The importance of 
the latter in its bearing on the relation of Europe to the war was first urged 
upon President Lincoln by Mr. Schurz. 

The last volume covers the period from the Gettysburg campaign to | 
Mr. Schurz’s death. Only Mr Schurz’s war experience and his work in | 
connection with reconstruction are presented by the author himself. The 
latter portion of the book, as already noted, is written by others aided by 
the papers of Mr. Schurz. No «recent autobiography so fully deserves the 
attention of those interested in the development of our national life. The 
lives of few men furnish so adequate a picture of the times in which they 
lived. ; 


Cuester Lioyp Jones. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Seligman, E. R. A. Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice. Vp. 334. 
Price, $1.25. Princeton, N. J.: American Economic Association, 1908. 
The second edition of this work, which originally appeared some fourteen 
years ago, illustrates no new or startling principle of taxation, nor has the 
author's viewpoint changed with the added legislation and discussion of the 
subject. On the contrary, his assumption that the progressive principle is 
slowly, but surely, obtaining universal favor, finds support in the more recent 
modifications in the different taxing systems throughout the world. <A care- 
ful and statistical study has been made of the principal countries as to the 
funds for revenue and the means employed for raising them—the analysis 
being confined to those cases where graduation, either progressive or di- 
gressive, existed, or where proportionality was the basis. Following this, 
the whole theory of progression is elaborated from several viewpoints— 
including the Socialistic, benefit and faculty theories. A classification of 
authorities upon the subject, relative to their attitude toward the different 
theories of progression not only brings out more clearly a fair conception 
of each argument advanced, but also serves to show the increasing inves- 
tigation and discussion of what is now considered in many ways to be the 

most logical and equitable basis of taxation. 

Of special interest to American readers is the application of the prin- 
ciple of progression to taxation within this country. The general property 
tax, income, inheritance and corporation taxes receive consideration as 
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popular sources of revenue for which progression might be used to advan- 
tage and in each case the arguments are weighed in the light of existing 
administrative conditions. Though a prophecy is ventured as to the future 
scheme of national taxation, based on a clearer understanding of local, 
state and federal revenues, yet hardly more than a hope is expressed that 
the progressive tax, though ideal from the standpoint of ability, will in the 
near future be embodied in the American financial system mainly on account 
of the difficulties of general and uniform application. In other words, 
though public opinion tends to favor progression, justice in individual cases 
still demands proportionality. 
C. Linn Seter. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Shaw, Charlies S.) The Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Humanity. 
Pp. xiii, 279. Price, $2.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1908. 


With a strong bias for the subject—the Philosophy of Religion—the writer 
of this slight notice is constrained to utter a protest against the many poly- 
syllabled words, the long disquisitions which seem to lead nowhere, the 
arguments which fall short of the mark and prove nothing. This is the 
more to be regretted, as in many parts of the book, notably the latter part. 
the reasoning is forcible and well sustained, the thought well brought out, 
the statements clearly put, and instead of a woeful waste of words, the phrases 
are clean-cut, almost epigrammatic in their terseness. 

The author is of the opinion, that though religion is as old as man, as 
a philosophy it dates no further back than the enlightenment, the aufklaérung 
of the eighteenth century. Much is said of the co-ordination and inter- 
dependence of Religion and History. At times, one is almost led to believe 
that the author is influenced by the Ritschlian theology, as for instance, 
“Religion is not a mystery to be explained by theology, but is rather a 
product of the human soul, and such as can be apprehended directly in 
introspection.” But, a few pages further on we read, “Zeal for moralism 
must not confuse our minds, so that we shall be led to say, religion is simple, 
ethical activity: nor must a contrary spirit betray us into thinking that religion 
is mere passivity. Religon is neither energism nor quiescence, but a care- 
fully directed form of doing. . . . Viewed both phenomenally and ideally, 
religion is related to the conduct of life.” 

It is to be noted that there is no confusion of ideas, no metaphysical 
subtlety involved whenever religion is considered as a direct issue in life, 
or in the culture of humanity. 

Mary 


Philadelphia. 


The Social Application of Religion. Pp. 130. Price, $1.00. Cincinnati: 
Jennings & Graham, 1908. 

These lectures were delivered by Charles Stelzle, Jane Addams, Charles P. 

Neill, Graham Taylor and George P, Eckman, The names of the lecturers 
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constitute a sufficient guarantee of the quality of the addresses, which make 
up a rather unusually interesting series. The perpetual freshness of Miss 
Addams’ contact with life is seen again in her lecture on “Woman's Con- 
science and Social Amelioration,” in which she shows how women are being 
forced willy-nilly into participation in the larger social struggle. Commis- 
sioner Neill’s address on “Some Ethical Aspects of the Labor Movement” 
displays a rare grasp of the economic forces and the ethical principles under- 
lying the movement he discusses. It might be read with profit by both 
friends and critics of unionism. While the book as a whole has the merits 
and defects of such compilations, the lectures are worth preserving in this 
permanent form. 
Henry RayMonp Mussey. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Steiner, Edward A. Tolstoy—The Man and His Message. Pp. 353. Price, 

$1.50. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1908. 

The author has seen and knows Tolstoy and those who read his book see 
and know him also. He is described not as the old, decrepit man, but as the 
real Tolstoy, living in the thought of the world, and in the hearts of his 
friends and followers. The book is a very sympathetic interpretation, from 
an American viewpoint of the great Russian prophet of social progress. 
Accepting the general American attitude, Mr. Steiner takes issue with Tol- 
stoy’s work because he has not been more practical. His reforms, says Mr. 
Steiner, have consisted in theoretical discussions and dissertations. Only 
once in all his life did he help directly to alleviate the conditions which he 
so deplores, and that was in the case of a famine when he journeyed from 
village to village. in the depths of winter, and organized relief societies 
which saved thousands from starvation. This work, the author thinks, 
should have occupied more of Tolstoy’s life. He should have done less 
talking and thinking and more acting. 

In this contention, the author undoubtedly voices modern American 
opinion. Thought and discussion do not, as a rule, form a part of the 
American's philosophy of life. He must act, and secure quick and decisive 
results, and this attitude is well shown in Mr. Steiner’s criticism of the 
Russian thinker. 

The book is well worked out, clearly written and gives one a distinct 
picture of Tolstoy, the thinker. While the criticisms of Tolstoy show a 
decided American bias, they are, on the whole, able and fair. 

Scort NEARING. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Taylor, Hannis. The Science of Jurisprudence. Pp. \xv, 676. Price, $3.50. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1908. 

This book is devoted not, as jts title might indicate, to an analysis and correla- 
tion of the fundamental teat concepts, but to a broad survey of the chief 
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characteristics of the two important systems of law which the world has 
developed. The central fact about which the argument is built is that at 
present a gradual growth in law is in process which tends toward the adapta- 
tion of the best features of the English and Roman law. This development is 
to furnish the basis for a true science of jurisprudence. 

Roman law through its wide adoption as the basis of private law bids 
fair to monopolize that field. From Western Europe it has spread to the 
Portuguese, French, Spanish, Dutch and German colonies. More or less closely 
connected with it are the private law systems of Russia, Scandinavia and 
Japan. Even in English speaking countries Roman private law has been 
adopted to a great extent. Roman law materials are found in the equitable, 
canonical, admiralty and commercial branches to an extent only recently 
realized. ‘ 

No less significant is the spread of the English system in the field 
of public law. This has been especially marked since the French Revolution, 
The English model reappears in the United States. Thence it has passed to 
Latin America. The English system of public law was made adaptable to 
world-wide conditions, the author holds, by the change made in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Credit for this invention is given to Pela- 
tiah Webster. The author lays claim to being the first to do justice to the 
claims of this man who “gave to the world as his personal contribution to 
the science of government the ‘wholly novel theory’ of Federal govern- 
ment” as adopted in the United States. It is perhaps needless to say that 
the claims Mr. Taylor makes for himseH and for Pelatiah Webster many 
historians would not allow to pass unchallenged. Due to the invention of the 
federal type of government now in use in the United States, “everything now 
points to the conclusien that out of a combination of English public law as 
the outer shell with Roman private law as the interior code is to arise the 
typical state law system of the future.” 

Two-thirds of the hook are devoted to an historical review of the 
external history of the Roman and English law systems. Special emphasis 
is placed on the phases which illustrate the supremacy of each system in 
its separate field. The most suggestive chapters discuss English law in the 
United States and the combination of English and Roman law. The last 
third, Part II, is analytical. The nature of law properly so called is dis- 
cussed, a chapter is given to the consideration of rules to prevent conflict of 
laws and one to International law. The author chiefly follows the Austinian 
definition of law and therefore decides that International law is law only by 
analogy. 

The chief value of this book lies in the first portion. In it Dr. Taylor 
has given us a clear survey of the legal systems of greatest importance in 
the world’s history. He is able to marshal facts which amply justify his open- 
ing generalizations. 

Cuester Lioyp Jones. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Wallas, Graham. Human Nature in Politics. Pp. xvi, 302. Price, 6s, 
London: A. Constable & Co., Ltd., 1908. 


This book is an attempt to connect psychology with the questions of practical 
politics in much the same way that it is being connected with business, with 
judical procedure, and, in short, with all of the intricate affairs of human 
experience by such authors as Miinsterberg, Scott, Angel and others. The 
keynote of the book is perhaps best expressed by a paragraph in which 
exception is taken to an observation occurring in Mr. Bryce’s preface to 
Ostrogorski’s “Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties.” 

‘In the ideal democracy’, says Mr. Bryce, ‘every citizen is intelligent, 
patriotic, disinterested. His sole wish is to discover the right side in each 
contested issue and to fix upon the best man among competing candidates. 
His common sense, aided by a knowledge of the constitution of his country, 
enables him to judge wisely between the arguments submitted to him, while 
his own zeal is sufficient to carry him to the polling booth.’ What”, says 
Mr. Wallas, “does Mr. Bryce mean by ‘ideal democracy.’ If it means any- 
thing, it means the best form of democracy which is consistent with the facts 
of human nature. But one feels on reading the whole passage that Mr. 
Bryce means by those words the kind of democracy which might be possible 
if human nature was as he himself would like it to be and as he was taught 
at Oxford to think it was. If so, the passage is a good instance of the effect 
of our traditional course of study in politics. No doctor would begin a medi- 
cinal treatise by saying, ‘The ideal man requires no food, and is impervious 
to the action of bacteria, but this ideal is far removed from the actualities of 
any known population.” No modern treatise on pedagogy begins with the 
statement that the ideal hoy knows things without being taught them and his 
sole wish is the advancement of science, but no boys at all like this have ever 
existed.” (Pp. 126, 127.) 

By an abundance of quotation and criticism, Mr. Wallas tries to point 
out that progress in political reasoning can only be made by dealing with 
men and situations as they are rather than as perhaps they ought to be. On 
the whole, his thesis is well worked out, and, considering the mass of details 
and variety of side lights which he attempts to throw upon his subject, his 
matter is effectively presented. In one or two places, however, the use of 
terminology is not as clear as might be desired. For instance, his exposi- 
tion of “quantitative” over against “qualitative” reasoning, while in the 
opinion of the reviewer absolutely logical, gives the effect of pedantry in its 
presentation (143 ff.). 

The second part of the book entitled “Possibilities of Progress,” includes 
four chapters, “Political Morality.” “Representative Government,” “Official 
Thought,” and “Nationality and Humanity.” They are wholesome in their 
reasonable optimism. 

Witarp E. Horcukiss. 
Northwestern University, 
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Westermarck, Edward. The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. 
Volume II. Pp. xv, 852. Price, $3.50. New York: Macmillan Company, i. 
1908. 


The publication of the second volume marks the completion of another a 
monumental piece of work by Professor Westermarck. The fact that the a 
list of authorities quoted in the two volumes covers seventy-eight closely- 
printed pages shows the range of his researches. Freely using quotations, | 
which are not garbled extracts, but are fairly representative of the ideas 
of the various writers Dr. Westermarck weaves them into a readable and 
generally convincing whole. 

The main topics of discussion in this volume are “Rights of Property,” 
“Regard for Truth and Good Faith,” “The Development of the Altruistic 
Sentiments,” “Suicide,” “Duties towards Self,” “Restriction in Diet,” is 
“Asceticism,” “Marriage,” “Relation of the Sexes,” “Regard for Lower 
Animals,” “Regard for the Dead,” “Cannibalism,” “Duties towards Gods,” 
“The Gods as Guardians of Morality.” ‘ if 

The reviewer cannot discuss so many subjects. At best he can but 
indicate the author’s standpoint. One naturally turns to the chapter on 
marriage to see the effect of the criticisms of the author’s “History of | 
Human Marriage.” He still holds that it is “by close living together that 
prohibitory laws against intermarriage are determined. I am inclined to 
think that consanguinous marriages are in some way detrimental to the 
species.” The sentiment against intermarriage of blood kin did not always | 
exist among the ancestors of man so must have arisen—as a result of 
natural selection—Dr. Westermarck suggests, though his thought is hazy. 
He discusses the objection raised, but concludes, “I find no reason to alter 
my opinion.” 

In the final chapter is given a general survey of the study. The moral 
sentiments are not the emotions of an individual, but are born in society. 
Pain and pleasure, the starting points, give rise to the retributive emotions. ; 
Sympathy tends to produce disinterested retributive emotions. As public q 
standards grow “these public emotions are characterized by generality, indi- 
vidual disinterestedness and apparent impartiality. Moral judgments are 
passed on conduct or character and only ignorance or lack of reflection per- 
mits the judgment to be warped by events or conditions independent of the 


agents’ will. 

“The general uniformity of human nature accounts for the great 
similarities which characterize the moral ideas of mankind.” Differences 
are due largely to environment. The chief difference between standards of d 
savage and civilized peoples is in the larger social unit of the latter. In- 3 
telligent reflection plays an even larger part. We discriminate more care- { 
fully as regard motives, negligence, ete. Religion and superstition have j i 
everywhere been very powerful. They have caused many variations—been "i 
productive of evil as well as good. Primitive man knew more of magic 
than of religion. Religion seems to reach its zenith at a middle stage of 
culture. The author believes that the altruistic sentiment will expand; 
that the influence of reflection on moral judgment will increase; that senti- 


ig 
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mental likes and dislikes will diminish; that religion will have more to do 
with moral rules and less with special duties to the Deity. 

So far as the reviewer knows this is the most exhaustive comparative 
study of human morals ever made. ‘The personal conclusions of the author 
may be wrong or right. He has rendered social students a tremendous 
service. The average man knows nothing of systems of morals other than 
his own—or at least despises all others. So much the worse for him, 
Professor Westermarck gives us a broader view. 

Cart Ketsey, 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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